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« CYCLONE"  Gates 

are  GOOD. 


The  Illustration  (Fig.  171  in  our  Catalogue)  shows 
the  effective  combination  of  Scroll  Work  and 
Mesh  which  makes  "Cyclone"  Gates  "  not  only 
strong  and  lasting,  but  elegant  in  design  and 
proportion. 

Gbt    a    Catalogue    of    This    and    Many 
Other   Gates    and    Fences. 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,   1907-1909. 

A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    j» 

Bv  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


'  I  ■"  BERE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
-*-  Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typicai 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whetlier  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannoc  be  properlv  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  event's  and  experiences 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen. 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  10,000  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole. 
These  men  are  our  countrymen.  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes.  7^  x  10,  the  first  having  209  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238,   and   180  pages  or  appendioes.   contn- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
savs,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  tlie  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
•t  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the   scientific   members   of   the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  e.vplorers  mu>t  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


Date. 


Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  two  volumet  uf 
Lieut.  Shackleton's  Book,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Antarc. 
tic,"  for  which  I  enclose  £^I4Ia  {Victorian  order$), 
£$I6JS  (Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 


Nam  e . 


Addreat. 


(Pleas;    write    clearly.) 
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ILII;   (Berlini 
Have     to     Be     Very 


The   Remarkably 
Simple    &    Kffective 
(loverninff  Device 

III  the  Itillii 
lioii),'  Mill 
lias  neither 
springs  nor 
\\ei;;ht5 — the 

mere  turnin;;  of  a  regulating  screw 
varies  the  speed  of  the  Mill  to 
yiiiir  iei|UireineiitR.  This  entirely 
new  .iMil  important  feature  is  pro- 
tected hy  I'atent  Kights. 

liiUaliiinjr  Mills  are  manulailured  hy  us  at  our 
MelliDurne  Works.  They  are  the  result  of  many 
years  ut  piactir.il  Windmill  experience. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  NOW. 

It  tells  how  very  strong  and  powerful,  how 
smooth  and  light-running,  and  how  economical  this 
Mill  is.  '\^ie  particulars  relating  to  the  luhricating 
system  will  also  appeal  to.  and  interest  you. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PROP.  Ltd., 

39l-:95  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
li^KIOATION   SUPPLIES,  FARAl  TOOLS,  &c. 
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Infants  fed  on  these 
FOODS  arc  neither 
Fretful  nor  Wakeful 

MILK  FOOD  No.  1 

Fmm  hirth  to  3  months 

MILK  FOOD  No.  2 
From  3  to  6  months 

MALTED  FOOD  No.  3 

From  6  oionthft  upwards 
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SCIENTIFIC     CERTAINTIES    The 'AUenburys' 

Fuoiis  ar.'  l),isrii  on  sciiMititii-  c   ?-t  ijniiis.     I'fccl  as  tlircclcJ,  they 
are  exactly  what  a   baby   needs  to  develop  into  a  healthy  and 
robust   child.     The  'Allcnbur.vs'   Foods   are   easily  assimilated ; 
digestive    and    kindred    disorders  are    avoided    by  their   use. 


A  Pamphlet  or 
Infant  Feeding  and 
Management     FREE 
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ALLEN  &  HANBtJRYS  Ltd.,  London.  Eng.. 


and  Market  St.,  Sydney     •• 
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BEAUTIFUL     PICTURE    OFFERED    FOR     ONE    SHILLING. 


Our  bc.iuiiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hunj;,  add  to  the  charm  and  attr.icliveness  of  any  home. 
They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  2S.  6d. 
each. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  .\lbert  Moore's  lovely  picture,  "Blossoms,"  for 
the  nominal  price  of  is.,  post  free.  Do  not  (rouble  to 
buy  a  postal  nolc  ;  enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your 
letter,  containing  Order  Coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 

With  "  Blossoms  "  we  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  other 
Collotypes,  giving  sizes. 


COUPON. 


Please    send    me 
which  I  enclose  Is. 

Name 


BLOSSOMS,"    for 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Melbourne. 
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Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  splendid 
heahng  povv^er.  Sufferers  from  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma, 
Hoarseness,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  che^, 
experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject 
to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure. 
It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  TTiroat  and  gi\'ing 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to 
become  chronic  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  is  not 
known  where  "  Coughs "  have,  on  their  first  appearance  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without 
it,  as  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient, 
and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. . 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 
young  or  older  children. 

The   Books   are   doth   bound,    pleasing    in 
appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

THEY  ARE   FULL  OF 

NURSERY  RHYMES, 

FAIRY  TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc..   Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.     Numbers  of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

7ou  Could  not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY    GIFT 

FOR  YOUR  CHILD. 


Only    J/(y 


CONTENTS: 


VOL.   I. — .^sops  Fables. 

VOL  II. — Baron  Muiicliaiisen  and  Sinbad  the 
Sailor. 

VOL.  III. — The  Adventures  of  Kevnard  the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures  of  Old  "Brer  Bab- 
bit. 

VOL.  IV.— Twice  One  are  Two. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.  VI. — Nursery  Rhyme.s  and  Nursery  Tales. 
VOL.   VII.— The  Christmas  Stocking  and   Hans 

Andersen's  Fairj*  Stories. 
VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.     L— Among  th« 

Little   People   of   Lilliput.      2. — Among   the 

Giants. 
VOL.    LX.— The   Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes   and    No 

Eves,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    6d..  to 


The    Manager 


rr 


THE    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

TEMPtRANCC  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  BlILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  .shoald  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellio{{tOB. 
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.•.How  to   Make   Crops  Grow... 

A  SPLC\DID  TCSTI\10\Y  CONCERMINO   ^ITRO-BACTERINC. 

Extract  from  Wairarapa,  N.Z.,  "AGE"  of  Sept.  14,  19U:— 

NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Wonderful  Culture. 

The  value  of  nitro-bacterine  as  a  culture  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  crops  and  shrubs 
is  e\'ery  year  becoming  more  widely  recognised,  not 
only  by  farmers  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries where  scientific  agriculture  is  largely  carried 
on.  Mr.  John  Wingate,  of  High-street,  Masterton, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  use  of  the 
culture  has  had  it  tried  by  numerous  settlers  in  the 
^Vairarapa,  with  most  successful  results.  The  culture 
is  al.so  being  used  most  successfully  in  the  South 
Island,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Wingate  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  settler  there,  a  few  extracts 
from  which  should  prove  interesting  reading  to  set- 
tlers in  this  district  : — We  sowed  20  acres  of  turnips 
and  treated  the  seed  with  the  culture.  They  were 
sown  after  Christmas,  and  we  gave  them  three  cwt. 
of  artificial  manure,  but  whether  it  was  the  extra 
manure  or  the  bacterine  that  forced  them  on  I  can- 
not say,  but  I  never  saw  turnips  grow  like  them. 
We  were  sorry  afterwards  that  we  did  not  sow  a 
few  drills  w'ith  seed,  not  treated.  The  peas  and 
beans  we  had  in  the  garden  were  growing  row  about 
with  seed  that  had  been  treated,  and  the  other  with 
no  culture,  and  the  treated  seed  were  as  good  again 
as  the  other.  We  sowed  some  cabbage  seed  in  a 
box,  and  half  of  them  we  treated  with  bacterine, 
and  the  other  half  just  watered  them.  The  result 
was  that  the  cultured  plants  w-ere  ready  to  plant  out 
weeks  before  the  other  ones,  and  were  ever  so  much 
healthier.  We  are  sowing  down  a  50-acre  paddock 
iti  clover.  We  have  half  of  it  sown  now,  and  the 
rest  will  be  sown  this  week.  We  have  treated  the 
seed  with  bacterine,  but  will  leave  a  strip  up  the 
centre  with  seed  that  has  not  been  treated,  and  see 
how  it  does  this  season.  We  are  also  sowing  50 
acres  of  peas  under  similar  conditions,  and  will  let 
you  know  the  result  this  season.  The  results  of 
the  use  of  the  culture  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Denbv,  Lansdowne,  Masterton. 

Send  for  Trial  Packet  to  "  Nitro- Bacterine,"  "Review  of  Reviews"  Office,  T.  and 
Q.  Life  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go  to 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Hobart,  and  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate, 
High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.   L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 

When  ordering,  please  state  for  what  Crop  the  culture  is  required. 

Price,  7/6  per  packet. 
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CULTIVATE  ARTISTIC  TASTE 
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By  buying  our  Masterpiece  An  riutfnln.s.  Hi.  >  x've  mu<  h  Ijctlcr  \alue  for  the  money  than  most 
of  the  prints  which  adorn   ( ?)   the  walls  of  many  a   home. 

You  can  set  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  is.  yd.  each,  post  free!  The  Collotype  given 
away    with    each    portfolio    is    aloni-    worth    double  the  money. 

Beautiful  Half-Tone  Reproductions  of 
Famous  Copyright  Pictures. 

The  pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  averajfe  size  i.?  x  lo  inches.  Five  d'stinct  sets  are 
offered.  Kach  -ict  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  1s.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if   Stamps  sent),   or  the  complete  s:t   of   5    Portfolios  sent  for  7s.   6d. 

Contents  of  Portfolios. 


PORTFOLIO    No.    2. 
Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  .Murillo,  illustrative  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together  with  a  pre- 
sentation plate  of  Raphael's  "  Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO    NO.   4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful   Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Greuze).  The  Artist 
and  Her  Daughter  (.Mme.  Lobrun).  Madame  Mola 
Raymond  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portr.iit  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford 
(Hopner),  The  Countess  of  Blessington  (Law- 
rence). Lady  Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Romnev), 
Portrait  of  Madame  Racamier  (David),  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  .Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO   No.  5. 
Various  Pictures. 


Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salisburv  Cathedral 
(Constable),  Burchell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Kield  (Mulready),  James  II.  Receiving  News  of 
tile  Landing  ot  the  Prince  of  Orange,  i688 
(Uard).  The  Pool  of  London  (V'icat  Cole),  Recep- 
tion du  Dauphin  (Tito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "  Joli  Coeur,"  and  '■  Blue  Bower,"  bv 
Dante  Gabriel   Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO    No.  6. 

The   Royal    Portrait   Folio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Kowler),  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1851  (Winterhalter),  Queen  Victoria  in 
the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  Her 
.\laiestv  Queen  .Alexandra:  His  Majestv  King 
Kdward  VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  '  Wales ; 
H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales;  The  Princess  Royal; 
The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria;  The  Marriage 
ot  ()ueen  Victoria;  Windsor  Castle:  Balmoral 
Castle;  Osborne  House:  and  a  Collotype  picture 
of  Queen  Victoria  at   Home. 


PORTFOLIO   No.  7. 
Two    Fine    Collotypes. 


A    Hillside    Farm    (Linneili,    The    \outh    of    Our  The     Cherub     Choir      (Sir     Joshua     Revnolds, 

Lord    (Herbert),    Ecce   Ancilla    Domini    (Rossetti).  P.R..A.),   Venice   (J.   M.   W.   Turner,   R..A.).' 

REMEMBER.     Any    single    portfolio    mailed    to     any    address    for    is.    6d.    in    Money    Order    or 

Postal   Note,   or  Is.   7d.   Stamps.     The  set  of  5  portfolios  sent  for   7s.   6d. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  .Art  Gallery  says:  — "One   of   the   sets   is   worth    half-a-guinea." 
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ENO'S   'FRUST  SALT' 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR    PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY   NATURAL    MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  JoiJ  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  AM  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICH.NESS.  gic.-"  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  six  or  seven  years  baclt  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  S.\LT.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have:  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an  invaluable   pick-me-up   if  you   have   a   headache,  or  don't  feel  .iust  right. 

Yours  truly  (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'    on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  is,  in  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked   Eno's  '  Frviit  Salt."      Without   It  you   have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
^  Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd  ,  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENOS  Patent. 
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By  the  Acting-Editor 
Melbournk,   October  26,   191 1. 
As    was    anticipated,    the    vote    of 
Ftderal  censure  moved   by   Mr   Deakin   was 

Matters.  defeated.     At  the  same  time  it  ga\e 

the  Ministry  a  shaking-up.  A  very 
noticeable  point  in  the  debate  was  the  silence  of 
the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs.  Mr.  King  O'Malley. 
It  was  a  direction  gi\en  by  him  relating  to  "  abso- 
lute preference  to  unionists  "  that  led  to  the  motion. 
It  seems  that  the  Minister  was  doing  a  little  kite 
flving  on  his  own.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Caucus,  were  not  in  the  game,  and  took  care  to  cut 
the  kite  strings  and  let  the  high-flier  go  when  they 
saw  trouble.  "  Absolute  preference  "  was  disowned 
as  if  it  were  absolute  monarchy,  and,  "  other  things 
being  equal,"  was  adoiite<l.  It  was  rather  amusing 
to  listen  to  feeble  efforts  to  make  the  two  seem  one, 
and  more  interesting  .still  to  see  the  bombastic,  self- 
glorifying  "  King  "  writhing  in  silence  under  the 
lash  of  criticism.  He  was  plainly  under  orders. 
His  mouth  had  been  clo.sed  by  the  Caucus.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  on  the  question  before 
the  House.  A  more  extraordinary  position  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Here  is  a  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  a  huge 
Department.  He  gives  an  order  which  affects  workers 
throughout  the  whole  Continent.  It  asserts 
a  principle  of  discrimination  which  strikes  at  the 
verv  roots  of  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
workers.  It  was  part  of  a  policy  of  political  ag- 
gression intended  to  coerce  people  into  the  Labour 
camp.  Its  onlv  justification  was  the  plea  that 
unionists  had  been  oppres.sed  in  the  past,  and  now 
that  they  had  power  they  had  the  right  to  employ 
it  in  this  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner.  The 
author  of  this  manifesto  is  challenged.  He  stutters 
out  some  attempt  at  an  explanation.  The  Prime 
Mini.ster  is  asked  to  explain.  He  takes  time  to  do 
so,  and  when  the  vote  of  censure  is  launched  Mr. 
O'Malley  is  kept  down  on  the  jiretence  that  he  was 
not  well  enough  to  speak.  No  doubt  it  was  politic. 
He  had  made  mischief  enough.  Wliy  allow  him  to 
make  matters  worse?  And  so  the  debate  went  on. 
The  weight  of  argument  was  emphatically  against 
the   Government,    but   they    had   the  numbers,    and 


retained  their  own  confidence  accordingly,  while 
suffering  much  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  generally.  Australia  will  not  permit 
itself  to  a  process  of  political  dragtxining  such  as 
that  attempted  by  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 


To  enlixen  the  dreary  routine  of 
Federal  Government  Mr.  O'Malley 
has  created  another  little  diver- 
sion. In  laving  out  the  Fede- 
consiilerable  skill  will  be  re- 
hest  experience  and  skill  should  be 
olitained  for  a  task  like  this.  This  is  obvious,  e\'en 
to  Mr.  O'Malley,  therefore  he  concludes  that  he  is 
the  one.  Has  he  not  a  knowledge,  an  experience,  a 
brain  capacity  eminently  suited  to  rule  the  very 
process  of  the  suns?  Mr.  O'Mallev  assures  us  that 
he  has.  It  is  enough.  Before  a  declaration  so 
confident,  so  authoritative,  .so  unchallengeable — at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  who  makes  it — 
the  very  stones,  instead  of  crying  out,  should  change 
colour.  What  do  architects,  town  planners,  and 
all  the  rest  know — what  can  thev  hope  to  achieve 
in  comparison  with  him?  In  a  letter  to  the  press 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Henness}',  the  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  New  South  Wales,  savs  : 
— "  The  work  of  laying  out  the  Federal  city  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  everyone  acquainted  with 
the  city  of  Sydney  must  recognise,  and  a  blunder 
now  may  cost  millions  in  the  future  to  rectify.  It 
is  misleading  for  Mr.  O'Malley  to  infer  that  the 
protest  of  the  architectural  world  '  is  simply  be- 
cause we  will  not  bring  out  architects  from  England 
and  America  to  judge  designs  instead  of  having 
Au.stralians. '  The  Minister  knows  that  the  prin- 
cipal objections  are  two — nameh  ,  first,  the  competi- 
tors have  not  sufficient  confideni;e  in  Mr.  O'Mallev 
to  accept  him  as  sole  referee  ;  .secondly,  the  inade- 
quate and  shabby  premiums  offered  for  the  great 
labour  incurred  in  preparing  the  designs  when  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  the  successful  man  lieing  permit- 
ted to  superx'ise  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  Ever\- 
man  desires  to  encourage  youthful  ability  as  far  as 
possible,  especially  Mr.  "  O'Malley's  '  voung 
bloods,'     but   why  close  the  door  on  the  matured 
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«-xperience  nnil  ^ipproved  ability  of  men  who  an' 
not  '  yount;  lilaxis'?"  The  experience  of  Sydney 
shows  how  uncon)fortal)le  n  great  city's  future  may 
l(e  made  by  inrom|)etent  laying  out  at  the  beginning, 
while  that  of  Mellxiurnf  is  an  illustration  of  the 
opiwsite.  Anil  we  may  improve  upon  l>oth.  Cer- 
tainly the  Minister  for  Home  Aflairs  has  not  given 
such  exhil)itions  of  sound  judgment  as  to  justify 
his  lordly  attitude  of  su])eriority  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a  question  of  national  im]ii>rt,ince, 
and  one  in  whicli  the  credit  of  llie  whole  ("oninion- 
wealth  is  at  stake. 


Death  of 
Mr.  Batchelor. 


The  death  of  the  late  Minister  for 
Kxternal  Affairs  torvk  place  with 
dramatic  suddeiuiess.  like  that  of 
the  first  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sir 
Frederick  Holder,  althoutfh  not  under  such  striking 
circumstances.  Sir  Frederick  Holder  died  in  the 
House,  after  f.iliing  down  during  the  course  of  a 
debate.  The  he.it  of  strife  was  stayed  bv  tiie  sud- 
den stroke.  But  Mr.  Batchelor  was  far  from  .scenes 
of  .strife.  He  was  in  the  countrv  ;  about  him  were 
a  few  friends.  Thev  were  holiilav-making,  and 
ro.iming  among  the  hills  and  trees.  There,  where 
one  might  l<x)k  for  Nature's  recreative  touch  after 
toil  and  struggle,  the  hand  of  Death  fell  ujjon  him, 
and  almost  at  once  he  passed  away.  Mr.  Batchelor 
was  only  forty-six  years  of  age — just  the  period  of 
life  when  the  intellectual  faculties  show  at  their  l)est. 
He  had  won  his  way  to  tiie  front  rank  in  political 
life  by  his  industry  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  Party.  Not  an  orator,  he  yet  sjioke  w'ith  clear- 
ne.ss  and  forc<'.  His  disposition  and  manner  made 
him  a  ])leasant  ind  popular  member.  There  was  a 
kindliness  about  him  that  is  too  often  absent  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  strenuous 
worker,  and  sought  bv  all  his  powers  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  which  he  held  himself  responsible  for  as 
a  re])resentative  of  the  people.  His  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  loss  of  men 
of  his  qualities  of  character  is  one  that  no  country 
can  well  afford.  In  the  brief  term  of  our  Federal 
existence  we  have  lost  (]uite  a  number  of  prominent 
men.  such  as  Sir  R.  Baker,  Sir  E.  Braddon,  Sir 
F.  Holder,  Mr.  King.ston,  Mr.  Hutchison,  and 
now  Mr.  Batchelor.  Tlie  years  as  we  meet  them 
exact  their  toll  of  precious  lives.  South  Australia, 
it  will  be  noticed,  has  been  the  principal  sufferer 
among  the  States  through  the  death  of  prominent 
men. 

The  men  who  started  the  Common- 
wealth   are    passing    from    political 
life.     Sir  E.  Barton  was  first  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  George  Reid  leader  of 
One  is  a  High  Court  Judge,   the 
other  High  Commissioner.     Sir  F.  Holder,  the  first 
Speaker,   and   Sir  R.   Baker,   the  first  President  of 
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the  Senate,  have  Ix-ith  died.  .\  iiiiuil)er  of  others, 
who  t(X)k  a  leading  part  in  tr.iming  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  inaugurating  our  national 
career,  have  either  died  or  passed  into  private  life. 
A  few  vears  makes  a  great  change  in  this  regard. 
How  brief  is  the  life  of  the  statesman,  and  yet 
how  long  his  work  may  last.  How  many  of  tho.se 
who  are  in  the  front  rank  to-day  will  be  found  there 
eleven  years  hence?  The  builders  pass,  but  the 
work  of  building'  goes  on.  Changes  such  as  we 
have  seen  are  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  legis- 
lators the  necessity  of  using  every  opjKirtunity  in  the 
fleet;ing  years  for  the  advancement  of  all  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  the  land  over  who.se  vast  spaces, 
and  future  of  untold  possibilities,  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  an  influence. 


Strikes 
Again. 


the  first  six  months  of  this 
Pear  there  was  a  record  of  fifty-one 
strikes  in  Australia.  The  right  to 
strike  is  the  most  extensively  used 
right  at  present  granted  to  the  working  men  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  a  phenomen.d  state  of 
affairs,  and  worth  looking  into.  If  it  were  in  some 
remote  country  under  the  whip  of  a  Czar  or  Sultan 
We  might  more  easily  grasp  the  position.  Briefly 
we  may  say  that  the  struggle  is  not  mainly  for  a 
living  wage.  If  it  were  for  this  principle  we  should 
have  wholesale  strikes  of  women,  who  need  as  much 
to  ktH^'p  them.selves  as  men  do,  and  yet  work  for  a 
great  deal  less.  Lalxnir  unions  have  not  yet  organis- 
ed strikes  along  these  lines.  They  are  at  i)resent 
carried  on  partlv  to  increase  the  lalxmrer's  wage,  so 
as  to  add  to  his  margin  above  the  needs  of  existence, 
and  partly  as  one  element  in  a  general  war  against 
ca])ital  and  the  present  organisation  of  indu.stry. 
Included  in  this  scheme  is  the  principle  of  "  pre- 
ference to  unionists,"  which  means  reprotiation  of 
free  labour.  If  a  unionist  is  discharged,  the  only 
explanation  these  people  can  find  is  that  his  dis- 
missal, whatever  his  value  as  a  worker  may  be,  is 
a  deadiv  blow  aimed  at  Unionism  itself.  If  a  man 
is  founrl  on  mine  premises  during  prohibited  hours 
and  is  dismis.sed  for  his  action,  this,  too,  is  an  af- 
front to  the  union.  Hence  the  Mt.  Lyell  strike. 
Such  an  incident  took  pl.ice  there,  and  in  conse- 
quence one  of  the  greatest  copper  fields  within  the 
Empire  is  almost  de.serted.  Work  has  ceased,  trade 
is  paralv.sed.  houses  are  empty,  and  people  have 
streamed  away  from  the  field.  The  West  Coast  of 
Tasmania,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  our 
Federal  territory,  and  singularly  rich  in  metals,  is 
smitten  as  with  a  curse.  All  this  because  a  man 
named  White  broke  the  rules  of  the  mine  and  was 
punished  accordingly.  The  men  make,  without 
secret  ballot,  a-^eremptory  demand  for  his  re- 
employmenj^ tiffin  failing  to  obtain  this,  throw  down 
their  tool 
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We  have  all  heard  of  the  simple- 
Politics  as  a  minded  litigant  whose  counsel  en- 
Game,  gaged   in   a   furious   argument  with 

counsel  on  the  other  side,  which 
seemed  likelv  to  end  in  blows,  and  of  the  client's 
anger  and  amazement  when  he  saw  the  two  go  off 
arm  in  arm  to  the  refreshment  room  after  he  had 
lost  the  case.  Something  like  this  is  the  feeling  of 
the  elector  as  he  watches  the  game  played  in  Par- 
liament. There  is  much  painted  fire,  and  it  looks 
so  fierce  as  to  convince  him  of  its  reality.  He  hears 
one  party  furiouslv  denounce  another  for  doing 
things  whose  enormity  is  so  great  that  our  innocent 
elector  fears  the  fall  of  the  very  heavens  upon  the 
exponents  of  such  national  \inainy.  But  experience 
teaches  him.  He  learns  that  people,  like  things, 
are  not  what  they  seem.  The  "  Age "  recently 
hit  off  this  wonderful  inconsistency  in  a  very  smart 
paragraph.  It  said: — "Mr.  Wade  passes  an  Act 
to  punish  and  imprison  strikers.  Mr.  McGowen, 
he  Labourite  leader,  denounces  the  Statute  as  an 
immeasurable  infamy,  and  soon  afterwards  comes 
into  power.  Does  he  repeal  the  iniquitcius  Act? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  uses  it  as  a  handy  weapon  to 
quell  an  industrial  tumult  that  might  embarrass 
him.  Mr.  Wade,  the  Liberal,  introduced  the  Wages 
Board  system  into  Xew  South  Wales.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowen, as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  stigmatised  the 
system  as  a  farce  and  a  fraud,  but  as  Premier  he 
appoints  scores  of  Wages  Boards.  Mr.  De.nkin 
once  asked  for  two  months'  supplv  in  anticipation 
of  his  Budget,  and  Mr.  Fisher  called  heaven  to 
witness  that  the  dearest  rights  of  Parliament  had 
been  outraged.  Mr.  Fisher  takes  Mr.  Deakin's 
place,  and  asks  five  months'  supply  without  a 
Budget.  The  Liberal  and  Conser\ative  parties 
fused  to  dish  Lalx)ur,  and  were  dished  themselves." 
It  is  not  too_ pleasant  to  reflect  upon  this,  although 
it  is  no  new  phenomenon.  We  sadiv  lack  states- 
manship with  high  ideals  and  wide  outlook.  There 
is  so  much  of  mere  partv  strife,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  Government  is  used  so  largely  as  a 
means  of  securing  place  and  power  that  one  is  filled 
with  a  sense  of  shame. 

An   attempt    is   being    made    to    go 
Postal  back    from    the  existing   system   of 

Voting.  voting  by  post.     If  is  a  great  con- 

venience to  thousands  of  people.  It 
is  a  means  of  securing  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
on  the  part  of  many  whose  x^otes  would  otherwise 
be  unrecorded.  It  is  especialh-  a  boon  to  aged  and 
infirm  persons,  and  to  thousands  of  women  whose 
position  makes  it  impossible  to  go  to  the  poll.  We 
hear  so  much  of  the  neglect  of  the  franchise  that 
it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  the  Federal  Minis- 
try wishes  to  still  further  reduce  the  number  of 
non-\'oters.  What  is  the  reason  ?  This  we  cannot 
tell,  for  none  is  given.  We  nnlv  hear  vague  state- 
ments that  there  is  corruption,  but  when  asked  for 


instances  or  evidence  of  such  corruption  Labour 
legislators  are  silent.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  shred  of  proof  that  such  corruption  exists. 
It  is  conjured  up  from  the  vast\  deep  to  serve  a 
purpose.  We  hear  hints  that  these  votes  "  help  the 
other  side."  So  that  is  it  !  -And  this  is  statesman- 
ship !  Could  a  Star  Chamber  have  devLsed  anything 
finer?.  Is  this  the  consummate  flower  of  Labour 
legislation?  Is  this  the  essence  of  Labour  Demo- 
cratic ideals?  If  votes  are  cast  on  the  other  side, 
deprive  men  and  women  of  their  facilities  for  vot- 
ing. It  is  a  short  and  easv  way.  Another  and 
more  effecti\e  way  would  be  to  cut  their  heads  off. 
That  would  utterly  prevent  the  wretches  from  \-ot- 
ing  against  the  Government.  The  Labour  Partv, 
together  with  large  numbers  of  men  outside  of  it, 
notably  in  Temperance  and  religious  bodies,  advo- 
cated women's  suffrage.  Xow  it  seeks  to  limit  it, 
but  only  to  do  so  when  the  limitation  will  suit  its 
own  party  interests.  It  has,  of  course,  the  num- 
bers, and  can  do  as  it  likes  ;  but  a  policy  of  sheer 
vindictiveness  like  this  will  remain  to  be  dealt  with 
by  outraged  electors  later  on. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Elec- 
The  Press  toral  Bill  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Mil- 
in  Politics.        Ipp    nijfje   some   striking    statements 

with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Labour  press.  The  Bill  aims  at  securing  a  return 
from  newspapers  of  all  sums  received  by  them  in 
connection  with  an  election.  This  may  be  a  de- 
sirable thing,  or  it  may  not.  Certainlv  we  must 
wish  to  see  everything  that  savours  of  bribery  re- 
mo\ed  from  the  field  of  jxilitics.  and  everv  safe- 
guard for  the  purity  of  the  pre>.^  should  be  made. 
The  daily  papers  exercise  a  profound  influence, 
and  it  would  be  a  disastrous  thing  were  they  found 
to  be  purchased  nr  purchasable  by  political  or  other 
partisanship.  At  the  same  time  the  Labour  Partv 
is  precisely  the  only  one  that  has  a  press  that  is 
bought  and  paid  for.  Journals  like  the  "  Age  " 
or  "  Argus  "  are  free  to  criticise  measures  proposed 
by  the  parties  which  in  general  they  support ;  but 
there  are  two  papers,  called  the  ''  Worker,"  which 
are  subsidised  by  means  of  a  levy  of  five  shillings  a 
head  on  members  of  Labour  unions.  The  total 
amount  of  this  levy  is  _;^i2,ooo  per  annum.  No  one 
can  legitimately  object  to  a  party  maintaining  an 
organ  to  propagate  its  views,  and  this  way  of  main- 
taining an  effective  press  weapon  is  part  of  the 
magnificent  organisation  of  the  Labour  Partv,  by 
which  it  has  won  its  triumphs.  At  the  same  time 
it  makes  members  of  that  party  look  foolish  wlien 
they  talk  of  the  Opposition  press  as  being  bought 
over.  The  "Worker"  is,  as  Senator  Millen  said 
in  reply  to  an  interjector,  not  a  hireling  paper,  but 
one  that  is  Iwught  right  out,  and  one  that  simply 
could  not  e.xist  were  it  to  disagree  with  the  plat- 
form of  its  Party.  What  w-ould  be  said  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  Sydney  ""  Dailv  Telegraph,"  for 
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example,  received  ;£^i  2,000  a  \ear  from  a  pariicti- 
lar  |)arty?  At  the  same  time  too  much  can  Ik; 
made  of  ail  this.  Every  paper  depentls  on  tlie 
support  of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  nui.st 
necessarily  U*  in  accordance  with  their  views  if  it  is 
to  retain  thvir  sup])ort.  And  every  pai^er  really 
s<'cures  its  circulation  by  professing  to  advocate  cer- 
tain views.     There  is  nothing  corrupt  about  that. 


The  Press 


What   would   be  the   liberty   of   the 
..    .  pri'ss   if  Socialism   were  thoroughly 

Socialism.  <"arried  into  efFi^ct?  It  would  pre- 
sumably be  nationalised.  It  would 
be  ru'i  on  "  unioni.st  "  principles.  No  doubt  these 
would  .ipply  to  its  editorial  staff  as  well  as  macliine 
h.niil'-.  The  policv  of  "  preference  '  would  be 
tliornugh.  With  everylwdy  dragooned  into  a  union, 
the  politics  of  the  pap<'r  would  h.irdly  be  allowed  to 
go  free.  Witii  the  Caucus  platform  fully  e.stiiblish- 
ed,  it  would  be  rank  rebellion  for  a  State  papc 
to  assiiil  the  Government  policy.  The  cry  "  To 
hell  with  the  non-unionist  I"  would  be  heard  in  the 
land.  These  are  no  idle  imaginings.  The  whole 
drift  of  things  is  in  that  direction.  It  is  indeed 
hard  x<<  jiicture  any  other  result.  Out-and-out 
-Socialists  who  talk  about  the  purity  of  the  press  really 
inu.st  not  exj)ect  jjeople  to  think  that  they  mean 
what  they  say,  or  el.se  must  expect  us  to  think  that 
the\  do  not  look  at  themselves  in  the  light  of  their 
own  .uowed  principles.  If  one  party  has  a  right 
to  pay  its  own  press  for  propaganda  work,  any 
other  party  has  the  same  right.  If  it  is  venal  in 
one,  it  cannot  Ikj  owimendable  in  another.  Were 
newspapers  S(x-ialised.  all  freedom  of  expression 
would,  according  to  all  the  tendencies  of  Labour 
IKilitics,  be  extinguished.  There  is  a  safe  balance 
Ijetween  individualism,  which  seeks  to  preserve  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights  of  man,  and  Socialism 
of  a  true  sort,  which  aims  at  the  general  good.  To 
attain  or  preserve  either  we  must  maintain  abso- 
lute freedom  of  speech  and   writing. 

There  is  alwavs  a   certain   numbi-r 
indecent         ,,f  |)eople  who  are  anxious  to  con- 
Literature.  ,.^y      t„      (hp      ^^.jj^y       5^„^^      pf      Jl^g      ^j(j_ 

scene  thoughts  in  wiiich  they  them- 
sel\t>  ileligju  10  wallow.  Hence  young  fieople,  and 
sometimes  older  ones  as  well,  find  tiiemselves  allur- 
ed to  tile  reading  of  hioks  and  the  jiurchase  of  pic- 
tures which  reflect  the  sensuality  of  their  authors' 
minds,  and  a|ipeal  to  the  immoral  in  themselves. 
Occasionally,  in  a  divorce  case,  some  young  woman 
will  confess  to  possessing  and  sending  to  her  male 
friends  picture  postcards  that  are  utterly  indecent. 
Young  fellows  will  go  into  a  shop  and  a.s'k  for  cards 
that  are  ''  hot  stuff."  Sellers  of  these  wretched 
articles  find  their  trade  so  profitable  that  some  have 
heen  known  to  pay  heavy  fines  time  after  time  for 
going  lieyond  the  very  tolerant  limits  of  the  law 
on    this    subje<n.      Kooks.     t(H>.     professing     to    be 


■'  .scientific,"  have  been  found  which  are  simply 
suggestive  and  calculated  to  stir  up  the  ba.ser  pas- 
sions. It  is  often  difficult  to  catch  these  people,  and 
frequently  hard  to  secure  a  conviction  when  they 
arc  c.uight,  owing  to  the  different  views  which  may 
be  helil  concerning  the  "  decency  "  of  a  particular 
picture.  But  Mr.  I>ockyer,  the  Controller-General 
of  Customs,  has  sent  the  following  order  to  his 
officials  for  their  guidance  in  the  matter  in  order 
to  ])revent  the  importation  of  these  objectionable 
prints  : — "  In  future  the  term  '  indecent  '  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  wider  .sense,  and  all  postcards, 
pictures,  and  the  like,  the  obvious  intention  of 
which  is  to  cater  to  the  immodest  as  well  as  the 
indecent  ta.stes,  are  to  be  detained,  and  reported, 
witli  fair  representative  samples,  to  this  office. 
Particular  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  anv  such 
pictures  or  literature  intemled  for  the  young,  and 
which  offend  again.st  modesty  or  common  propriety. 
Collectors  should  be  guided  bv  their  exjierience  of 
what  is  usually  considered  unobjectionable  in  the 
hou.sehold  of  the  ordinary  self-respecting  citizen." 
This  is  a  bit  of  common  .sense,  and  we  hope  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect. 

Last    month    we    referred     to     the 
Worliers  large     number     of    skilled    workers 

Wanted.  wanted   in  Victoria.      Since  then   a 

Royal  Commission  in  New  South 
Wales  has  reported  that  in  that  State  there  is  a 
similar  dearth.  The  Commissioner.  Mr.  Pidding- 
ton,  states  that  the  shortage  has  been  fully  proved 
by  evidence,  and  that  in  industries  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  there  is  room  for  3247 
more  workers.  "  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived,"'  says  Mr.  Piddington,  "  is  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  natural  causes,  there  does  exi.st  in  most  of 
the  skilled  trades,  and  in  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ing indus.tries  a  great  iiermanent  need  for  the  in- 
troduction from  abroad  of  trained  anrl  competent 
workers.  The  fir.st  and  mast  obvious  of  causes 
leading  up  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  remarkable 
rate  at  which  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  grown  of 
late  years,  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. This  increa.se  in  itself,  more  particularly 
since  the  flow  of  immigration  has  set  in  in  such 
volume  and  with  such  steadiness  towards  these 
shores,  would  naturally  account  for  a  great  demand 
for  skilled  workers,  seeing  that  the  recent  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  country  has  .so  far,  except  for 
one  negligible  period,  not  embraced  the  introduction 
of  that  class,  and  that  the  needs  of  so  many  thou- 
san.l  newcomers  have  had  to  be  satisfied  by  skilled 
labour  at  present  in  the  State  or  arriving."  Im- 
lX)rtation  of  lalxjurers  will  help  in  the  immediate 
present,  but  Australia  must  wake  up  to  train  its 
youth  by  an  effective  system  of  apprenticeship.  We 
have  had  a  short-sighted  policy  in  some  of  the 
States  by  which  lads  have  been  prevented  from 
learning  a  trade.     In  the  supposed  interests  of  pre- 
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sent  workers  boys  have  been  warned  off.  But  this 
is  suicidal.  The  lad  grows  up  without  a  trade,  and 
swells  the  ranks  of  the  casuals,  in  many  cases  drift- 
ing into  the  unemployable. 

The    general    elections    in    Western 
'#h"'w^  '"         Australia   resulted   in   the  utter  rout 
th«  West.         _„,jj    discomfiture     of     the     Wilson 
Ministry.      The    Labour    Party    as- 
sumes the  reins  of  Government,   under   Mr.    Scad- 
dan.     The  Ministry  had  been  riding  for  a  fall,  for 
not  only  had  it  the  direct  opposition  of  the  Labour 
Party,  but  its  partisanship  for  the  interests  of  the 
liquor  traffic  had  cost  it  the  support  of  Temperance 
people.      The    Alliance    there   recommended    all    its 
friends    to    supi)ort    Labour.      The    Licensing    Act 
passed  recently  was  a   retrograde  measure^  enacted 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  of  its  enemy 
the  publi(-an.      The   Ministry    was   tlie   bulwark  of 
Beer,  and  its  downfall  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
all   friends  of  social   reform.      Not  only  this.      The 
Ministry   was  the  enemy  of   Sunday.      It   fostered 
Sunday    newspapers.      Now    Labour    journals    and 
political    organisations    aie    rousing    themselves    all 
over  the  world  on  this  matter.      They   realise  that 
Sunday   as  a   day   of  rest   is  a  priceless  pos.session. 
It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
that  the  weekly  rest  day  should  be  destroyed.     No 
one  section   of  the  people  has  the  right  to  deprive 
any  other  section  of  a  da_\'  of  rest  in  order  to  minis- 
ter to  its  own  gain  or  enjoym.ent.      The  attempt  to 
liull   down   the  hedge  that   surrounds   Sunday   is   an 
,anti-.social  freak.     The  Ministry,  in  forgetting  this, 
and   in   its  equally   anti-.social   policy   of  bolstering 
up    the    liquor    interest,    was    prqjaring    trouble    for 
itself.      The   defeat   was  complete.      It   was   a   de- 
bacle, the' returns  showing  thirty  one  Labour  mem- 
bers to  fifteen  Ministerialists. 

The  members  of  the  new  Labour  ^linistry  were 
selected  at  a  Caucus  meeting.  The  first  thing  done 
was  to  unanimously  elect  Mr.  Scadden  leader  and 
Premier.  Then  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  pro- 
icedure  adopted  by  the  Federal  Caucus  in  selecting 
[the  members,  and  finally  Messrs.  Bath,  Collier, 
\\'alker,  Johnson  and  Drew  received  a  majority 
vote.  Mr.  Scadden  then  allotted  the  portfolios 
as  under  in  order  of  precedence  : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer — Mr.   John  Scadden. 

Minister  of   Lands  and   -Agriculture— Mr.    T.    H. 
Bath. 

Minister   of   Mines    and    Railwaxs — Mr.    T.    Col- 
lier. 

Minister     nf     Justice    and    Education — Mr.    T 
Walker. 

Minister    of    Public    Works— Mr.    ^^'.    D.    John- 
son. 

Colonial   Secretarv— Mr.    J.    M.    Drew,    M.L.C. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Dodd,  M.L.C,  and  W.  C.  Angwin, 
M.L.A.,    were   .selected    Honorary    Ministers. 

The  new  Premier  was  formerly  a  working  ininer 
at  Eaglehawk,  and  is  thirty-five  years  of  age. 


Licensing 
Keform. 


The    Drink    traffic    is    one    of    the 
most  gigantic  problems  that  modern 
statesman.ship    is    called     upon     to 
solve.      It  has  so  woven  itself  into 
six'ial   custom    and    has    so    large    a    hold    upon    the 
strings  of   political   influence,    that   both   moral   cou- 
rage and  practical   wisdom  are  needed  in  order  to 
deal    with   it   in   any  competent    way.      In   (Queens- 
land,  the  Premier,  Mr.   Denham,  has  introduced  a 
Bill  to  provide  for  reduction  of  licences  and  local 
option,   with  a  view  to  their  abolition.      Naturally 
the  Bill  meets  with  opposition  from  those  who  prefer 
to  see  wealth  accumulate  in  a  few  hands  and  men 
decay    in    the    process.      Also     we   have   the    usual 
amendment   seeking  to   nationalise  the  whole   work 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  intoxicants.     On  this 
point  the  Premier   said   the  object    of    the    amend- 
ment was  not  purification  or  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,   but  profit  mongering.      Once  the  trade   was 
nationalised,    it    would    never    be    abolished.      The 
object  of  the  Government  Bill     was  to  control  traf- 
fic, and  eventually  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  whether  the  trade  should  be  continued 
or  not.     The  Go\ernment  was  determined  that  the 
Bill  would  become  law.     People  persist  in  refusing 
to  see  that  nationalisation  is  not  the  way  of  aboli- 
tion,   but   the   way   of   permanent  establishment   of 
anything.     They  fail  to  .see.   wilfully  or  otherwise, 
that  it  is  the  way  to  Ijenumb  the  public  conscience 
on    questions    that    closely    touch    the   questions    of 
morality.     Liquor  sold  by  the  State  will  be  no  bet- 
ter,   will   be  no  less  harmful,   than   liquor   sold   by 
private  firms.      Drunken   men   and   women  besotting 
themseh-es   with    Goxernment   beer     ivill   act   in   just 
the    same    way    as    other     drunkards;     crime     and 
wretchedness  produced  under  Go\-ernment  lal)el  will 
be  as  disgusting  and  painful  as  that  created  by  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Bung  to-day. 

In  the  matter  of  purifying  the 
Alternative  Augean  stable  of  the  liquor  traffic 
bchemes.  ^^,.  |.,.^^.p  ^^  choose  between  alter- 
native plans.  Freetrade  in  intoxi- 
cants is  out  of  the  question.  It  created  a  fearful 
state  of  things  in  England  long  years  ago.  Muni- 
cipal and  State  control  are  simply  means  of  cor- 
rupting the.se  bodies.  It  is  like  a  woman  marrying 
a  rake  and  sot  to  reform  him.  She  comes  off  worst. 
The  Victorian  sy.stem  of  reducing  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion per  head  of  the  population  guarantees 
enough  hotels  to  degrade  the  nation.  There  remain 
two  other  methods.  These  are  State  Prohibition 
and  Local  Option.  Many  people  confuse  these  two 
i.ssues,  which  are  quite  distinct.  State  Prohibition 
is  the  act  of  the  State  declaring  against  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  intoxicants  within  its  borders  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Local  Option  is  the  right  of 
every  district  within  a  State  to  be  without  licences. 
The  vote  just  taken  in  Maine.  I'.S.A.,  was  really 
Lietween  these  two  methods.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Prohibition  law  advocated  Local  Option  as  the 
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•ilti-rnative,  and  Local  Option  in  Amt-rica  kiinws 
iiDihing  alx)ut  compensation.  The  Maint-  law  has 
.1  history.  In  1851  Prohibition  was  enactfil.  it 
lontinuod  until  1855,  when  the  liquorites  seiuireil 
its  repeal  in  f.ivour  of  a  very  strict  litx-ni-e  law. 
.Some  say  it  was  "  the  most  stringent  licence  law 
••ver  pas.sfil."  This,  however,  was  found  to  Ik?  a 
failure.  'I'he  slate  of  the  people  grew  worse  ,  they 
l)ecame  di.ssatisfieti  with  the  law,  and,  after  two 
\ears  of  licence,  the  people  went  L.ick  to  Prohihi- 
tion.  In  1884,  to  .ivoid  the  law  l>eing  made  a  sort  of 
l>olitical  football,  it  was  put  into  the  Constitution 
if  the  State,  and  there  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  vote  just  taken  results  in  a  small  majority  se- 
curing the  re|)eal  of  that  part  of  the  ("on>titntion. 
But  Local  Option  may  still  be  exercised,  and  we 
may  Ix"  sure  that  a  very  large  part  of  Maine  will 
remain  ''  dry."  We  may  exjiect  that  the  ex[)eri- 
ence  of  the  past  will  lie  repeated,  and  that  the 
pioneer  Prohibition  State  will  ere  long  return  to 
the  law  that  has  benefited  its  people  for  so  long. 
But  the  point  for  us  in  Australia  is  that  it  is  Local 
Option  that  we  need,  so  that  any  communitv  with- 
in our  States  may,  if  it  so  desires.  fre<.'  itself  from 
the  presence  of  an  objectionable  and  h.irmfu!  tr.illic. 


The 
Totalisator. 


A  curious  perversion  of  vision  af- 
flicts a  numlx.T  of  politicians  and 
journalists  when  moral  questions 
come  under  discussion.  If  an  ad- 
mittetl  evil  exists  in  a  widespread  and  disastrous 
degree,  two  convictions  seem  to  lay  hold  of  their 
minds.  One  is  that  the  evil  is  really  so  deep-rooted 
in  human  nature  as  to  l)e  absolutely  incurable. 
Gambling,  for  example,  selfish  in  motive,  anti-.sociaI 
in  its  nature,  wasteful  to  the  communitv,  produc- 
tive of  very  much  that  is  simply  dreadful  in  the 
life  of  the  individual,  the  home,  and  the  nation,  is 
at  once  put  down  as  one  of  the  things  one  can 
never  ho])e  to  destroy  even  in  a  general  sense.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  counsel  of  despair.  It  has  met 
every  reformer  since  the  world  began.  Ancient 
evils,  systems  of  oppression,  customs  that  degrade 
have  all  along  been  so  deeply  entrenched  as  to 
strike  defeat  into  all  but  the  bravest  hearts.  But 
the  bravest  do  not. so  despair.  The  next  thing  that 
thest;  counsellors  do  is  to  cheer  themselves  by  the 
tiiought  that  if  only  the  evil  is  done  in  another 
way,  and  made  to  help  the  coffers  of  the  State,  it 
will  ix)ssibly  f)c  a  good  thing.  Hence  we  have  the 
cry  for  the  Totalisator.  A  vice  is  to  l)ecome  vir- 
tuous by  the  mere  process  of  lieing  carried  on  bv 
a  machine  and  lieing  taxed  1  This  is  the  g<xx\  old 
l)olicy  of  curing  all  evils  by  a  [political  pill.  The 
only  weaknesses  about  the  cure  recommended  are: — 
(i)  There  nothing  in  the  make-up  of  the  pill  that 
contains  the  assurance  of  a  lietter  state  of  health. 
One  man  l)ets  with  a  machine,  a  second  with  a 
man,  and  we  are  expected  by  some  cross-eyed  firo- 
cess   to   see  that   there   is   .some   magical    diftVience 


U-twcvn  the  two  methotJs.  Not  lx.-ing  crosseyed, 
we  fail  to  see  it.  (2)  No  place  that  has  tried  the 
totalisator  can  show  beneficial  results.  It  increases 
U-tting,  it  enlarges  the  area  of  gambling,  it  leads 
lieople  to  bet  who  would  not  go  to  a  bookmaker,  it 
enriches  the  racing  clubs,  it  does  not  abolish  brvok- 
makers.  We  have  the  ex]K;rience  of  New  Zealaml 
and  South  Australia  to  guide  us.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  remarkably  successful  way  of  promot- 
ing gambling  is  to  legalise  the  totalisator. 

The  method  of  bribery   is  resorted 
(iambllog  and     to  by  suiiporters  of  the  totalisator. 
Charity.  They    apjieal    to   the   conscience   of 

the  public  with  the  offer  to  tind  a 
vast  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  charity  if 
the  machine  l>e  legalised.  It  is  the  only  way  the 
conscience  can  be  silenced  on  this  question.  But 
it  is  the  old  corrupt  method  of  bribery,  ancl  it  is 
now,  as  it  always  has  Ixx'n,  the  resort  of  unscrupu- 
lous politics.  What  is  the  difference  lietween  giving 
a  man  live  pounds  for  a  vote,  and  giving  the  pub- 
lic charities,  as  a  reward  for  the  promotion  of 
gambling?  Between  drugging  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  and  that  of  the  community  there  is  no 
diflerence  of  principle.  In  either  case  there  has  to 
be  a  weakening  of  the  moral  sense  before  such 
a  thing  is  possible.  It  is  also  a  slur  ujion  the  charit- 
able instincts  and  habits  of  the  [jcople  of  Australia 
to  suggest  that  they  are  not  able  or  willing  to  main- 
tain their  poor  by  direct  Ix-nevolence  from  private 
and  State  purses,  but  must  needs  ask  the  gambling 
section  to  do-  the  work,  and  take  the  credit  of  pro- 
viding for  the  helpless  and  afflicted.  We  have  no 
wish  to  abdicate  our  right  and  duty  in  this  way. 
Nor  do  we  desire  to  foster  for  ever  upon  the  State 
the  vice  of  gambling  by  such  a  procedure.  This 
is  the  way  to  excuse  it.  to  foster  it,  to  fasten  it  with 
l)ands  of  steel  alwut  the  limbs  of  the  State,  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  ever  to  get  free  from  the 
yoke.  We  have  still  some  love  of  liberty,  and  self- 
respecting  people  cannot  bend  their  necks  to  a  yoke 
of  this  kind.  In  New  South  Wales  a  Bill  to  legalise 
the  totalisator  is  before  Parliament,  and  very  pro- 
perly receiving  opposition  from  the  Labour  Premier, 
Mr.  McGowen.  Gambling,  as  an  essentially  ^anti- 
.social  custom,  must  always  meet  with  opj^osition 
from  men  who  profess  to  seek  the  uplift  of  the 
mas-ses.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  nearly  two 
million  pounds  a  year  passing  through  the  machine 
in  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  huge  sums  which  its 
advocates  in  N.S.W.  assert  could  be  made  by  it 
there.  The  totalisator  is  on  the  one  hand  the  hope 
of  the  racing  clubs  which  live  on  gamblers,  and 
on  the  other  hand  is  the  refuge  of  the  would-be 
reformer  witliout  a  backbone  of  true  moral  princi- 
ple in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  is  a  desperate,  ill- 
ad\nsed  policy,  contrary  to  reason,  to  conscience, 
and  the  verdict  of  exjierience. 
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The    State    Parliament    has    wound 

The  Elections      up   its   affairs.      Much   useful   legis- 

in  Victoris.        lation  has  been  left  undone.    Many 

Bills,  which  might  have  been  car- 
ried, and  accomplished  much  good,  ha\-e  been 
slaughtered.  During  this  month  the  elections  will 
take  place.  No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable 
interest  in  the  various  contests.  The  question  of 
Labour  versus  Liberal  w-ill  be  to  the  front  again. 
Victoria  will  choose  between  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Prendergast.  The  Opposition  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  evolving  a  leader  who  can  command  public 
esteem  and  confidence.  If  its  present  chief  e\'er 
gets  into  power  it  will  be  becau.se  there  was  not 
much  to  choose  from.  Unfortunately  with  the 
friends  of  moral  reform  this  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  Murray  Ministry  has  promised  charity  reform, 
licensing  reform,  amendment  of  the  Police  Offences 
Act,  reform  in  the  control  of  boxing  contests,  as 
well  as  measures  to  prevent  illicit  and  immoral  in- 
struments. It  has  kept  none  of  its  promises.  No 
Government  ever  played  more  treacherously  with 
its  word  and  with  the  admitted  needs  which  it  was 
able  to  meet.  The  Opposition  has  not  helped  in 
these  things,  either.  In  this  regard  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  either  way.  The  Premier  is  certainly 
in  sympathy  with  Temperance  work,  while  the  Op- 
position leader  is  the  hope  of  the  publican,  and  the 
Labour  Party  as  a  whole  is  known  to  stand  for 
nationalising  the  liquor  interests,  and  so  making 
it  a  permanent  institution,  and  one  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  shift.  Another  interest  will 
be  that  of  a  referendum  on  Scripture  teaching  in 
State  schools.  This  has  been  a  disturbing  factor 
in  party  politics  for  many  years,  and  will  continue 
to  be  such  until  either  some  Scripture  lessons  are 
given,  or  the  electors  at  least  ha\'e  a  direct  \oice 
in  the  matter.  The  opposition  to  the  referendum 
comes  chieflv  from  the  Labour  Party. 

It  is  well  enough  known  that  there 

Medical  are  medical  men,  though  we  are  glad 

Slaughter.         [q  think     only   a   few,    who  enrich 

themselves  by  the  slaughter  of 
human  beings.  There  has,  unfortunately,  got 
abroad  a  notion  amongst  women  that  the\- 
may  sell  or  give  away  their  virtue,  and  yet 
by  going  under  medical  care  for  a  little 
while  escape  all  the  burdensome  consequences  of 
their  action.  Usually  when  this  is  being  done  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  be  away  somewhere  in  the 
country  for  rest  and  change  on  the  ground  of  being 
"  run  down."  Now  and  then  some  ghastly  tragedy 
comes  to  light  and  shows  the  awful  fact  which  has 
overtaken  a  wrongdoer  of  this  misguided  class.  Mel- 
bourne his  for  weeks  past  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest the  case  of  Miss  Davies,  who  went  into  the 
private  hospital  of  a  Dr.  Peacock,  of  East  Mel- 
bourne, and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  The  doctor 
was  charged  with  murder,  and  on  circumstantial  e\i- 


Judicial 
Words. 


dence  of  the  strongest  character  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death.  It  was  evident  that  the  body 
had  been  destroyed,  probably  by  a  process  of  boil- 
ing, and  that  the  clothes  had  been  burned.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  of  a  dark  and  sug- 
gestive nature.  The  patients  who  went  there  were 
all  women.  Their  names  wei'e  never  known  to  the 
attendants  about  the  house.  Every  precaution  to 
preserve  secrecy  was  taken.  Dr.  Peacock,  when 
placed  on  trial,  declined  to  go  into  the  box  on  oath, 
although  he  made  a  long  written  statement  in  at- 
tempted explanation  of  his  suspicious  conduct.  Thus 
he  could  not  be  cross-examined.  The  jury,  on  the 
e\'idence  before  them,  despite  the  pleading  of  emi- 
nent and  able  counsel,  could  have  come  to  no  other 
verdict  than  that  which  they  have  given. 

Chief  Justice  Madden  said  when 
sentencing  the  prisoner  :  "  There  is 
no  one  who  has  watched  this  ca.se 
for  some  time  who  is  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  committed  this  crime.  It  iias  cost 
this  unfortunate  girl  her  life,  as  the  jury  believe, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  everyone  knows,  to 
prevail  far  and  wide  in  our  midst.  It  is  a  dreadful 
menace  to  the  community.  It  strikes  at  all  that  is 
best  from  the  State's  point  of  view  in  the  system  >  f 
marriage.  It  helps  to  destroy  the  multiplication  dt 
our  population,  which  is  prejudicial  to  us,  and  ir 
therefore  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  State.  It  holds 
out  an  inducem.ent  to  young  girls  to  take  the  risk 
and  perils  of  an  impure  life,  and  they  vield  to  temp- 
tation because  they  think  the  consequences  of  it  may. 
perhaps,  be  averted  from  them  by  operations  carried 
out  by  men  like  you  and  others  who  are  practising 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  The  result  is  that,  when  at 
last  trouble  comes  upon  them,  their  ignorance  or 
despair  takes  them  to  you,  and  they  lose  at  best 
the  virtue  they  possessed,  and  at  the  worst,  like  this 
■girl,  their  lives.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  against 
the  heinousness — or  in  the  denouncing — of  this  prac- 
tice. You  have  prostituted  the  great  profession  tli.it 
you  practised  to  the  vile  and  sordid  destruction  of 
young  lives  and  to  a  verv  audacious  defiance  of  the 
law."  The  horror  which  smote  the  community  over 
the  gruesome  disclosures  made  in  the  case  is  partlv 
relieved  by  the  thought  that  at  least  one  who  has  lent 
his  professional  knowledge  and  skill  to  this  shame- 
ful and  immoral  business  has  been  overtaken. 


Our 

lEditor. 


Readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Judkins  is  still 
holding  out  against  the  disease  whii-h 
afflicts  him.  He  is,  of  course,  very 
weak,  but  still  able  to  move  about  a  little.  He  has 
resigned  from  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Social  Reform  Bureau  in  order  that  the  work  might 
be  taken  up  by  another,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Martin, 
formerly  of  N.Z..  has  been  appointed  Honorary 
Superintendent  in  his  stead. 


PAfti'gy.i'':  .'vl 


[Central  N^ws. 


The  Aviation  Demonstrations  at  Hendon  Aerodrome. 


M.   Pierre  Prier,  the  French  Aviator,  who  covered   the 

250  miles  between  London  and  Paris  in  his  Monoplane 

in  four  hours. 


The   la'e    M    Pierre  Marie,  the    French    Airman,  who, 
with  Captain  Dupuis,  was  killed  at  Rheims. 


THE    FOOD    SUPPLY    OF    LONDON-ITS    DAILY    AND    YEARLY    VALUE. 

Lond:)n  is  so  dependent  for  her  food  on  the  "outside,"  that  a  cessation  of  train  and  road-service,  sufficiently 
prolonged,  would  starve  London  every  whit  as  effectively  as  a  blockadirg  navy  might  starve  the  country  as  a 
whole.  As  the  "Daily  News"  pointed  out  the  other  day,  "London's  permanent  supply  of  frozen  meat  repre- 
sents about  a  fortnight's  consumption."     The  figures  in  this  interesting  chart  are  from  the  latest  available  Blue-book. 


LONDON,  Sept.   i,   1911. 
Last  month  brought  much  search- 
A  ing    of    heart    to    many    a    good 

Word  of  Cheer.  ^lan  and  woman  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Absurd,  almost  in- 
credible, though  it  may  appear  to  those  of  us  who 
realise  the  delusive  nature  of  the  so-called  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Lords'  veto,  many  serious-minded 
'  patriotic  people  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
passage  of  the  Parliament  liill  heralded  the  end  of  all 
things.  'I'he  general  .strike,  which  followed  hard  uiion 
the  heels  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  filled  another  and 
a  much  larger  class  with  dismal  forebodings  of  ait  era 
of  revolutionary  violence  of  class  wars  between  the 
Haves  and  the  Have-nols.  While  the  Tocsin  is  still 
clanging  in  the  belfry  of  To-day,  filling  timid  souls 
with  alarm  at  thought  of  coming  change,  it  may  help 
some  of  the  Die-hards  on  the  one  banc),  and  the 
Solidars  on  the  other  who  rave  against  the  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  to  arrest  civi>  strife,  to  recall  Whittier's 
verses  addressed  to  those  who  feared  "  the  Strong 
( )ne  in  his  wrath "  would  destroy  all  that  mankind 
holds  dear  :  — 

G'own  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven 

The  liest  fruits  j;row. 
15ut   Life  shall  on  an<(  upward  go. 

Th'  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  dread  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 
Take  heart,   the  Waster  builds  again — 

.\  charmed  life  old  Goodness  halh. 
The  tares  may  perish,   but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

I  do  not    remetnber  ever   having 

A  lived    through    a    month    of  such 

Troubled  Month,     disturbance.     The  air  was  full  of 

alarums  of  warat  home  and  abroad. 

The  crisis    on  the    House  of   Lords   question,  only 

solved  at  the  very  last  moment  by  the  coming  over 

of  thirty  Unionist  Peers,  coincided  with  a  crisis  in 


the  iclations  of  France  and  Germany  which  com- 
pelled us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  immediate 
war.  On  the  top  of  these  two  crises  came  the  out- 
break of  the  general  strike,  which  compelled  the 
inilitary  occupation  of  our  railway  system  by  an 
army  of  50,000  soldiers  in  order  to  secure  forty 
millions  of  people  from  starvation.  It  was  a  month 
of  nightmares,  which  followed  each  other  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  the  first  in  the  procession  seems 
already  to  have  faded  into  a  dim  and  distant  past. 
The  political  and  social  unrest  coincided  with  a  period 
of  tropical  heat  which,  by  baking  brains  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  A  temperature,  predisposed  the  nation 
to  nervous  excitability.  No  one  denies  that  exces- 
sive heat  which  renders  Parliamentary  government 
impossible  along  the  equatorial  bslt  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  jumpy  condition  of  the  people's 
nerves  which  precipitated  the  general  strike.  But  if 
the  astrologers  may  be  believed,  the  real  predisposing 
cause  of  the  unrest  was  the  malignant  intiuence  of 
Saturn  and  Mars,  whose  conjunction  at  11,51  on 
Wednesday,  August  i6th,  had  months  before  been 
pointed  to  as  an  event  big  with  menace  for  Britain. 
These  malefic  planets  may  be  blamed  wrongfully. 
The  general  strike,  however,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
declared  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  conjunc- 
tion. Mere  coincidence,  no  doubt,  but  rather  odd 
all  the  same. 

About  two  months  ago  the 
The  story  latent  feud  between  the  Shipping 

the  Strike.         Federation  and  the  Seamen's  and 

Firemen's  Union  came  to  a  head. 
There  were  partial  strikes  at  various  ports,  followed 
by  concessions  of  increased  wages  to  the  men. 
The  Shipping  Federation  does  not  interfere  in  wages 
disputes,  and  the  battle  in  the  first  instance  was  waged 
outside  its  lines.  But  the  victory  gained  on  the  wages 
question  by  the  seamen  encouraged  related  trades  to 
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cndfavdiir  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. This  spri-.ui  under  the 
slinniius  of  IVn  Tillelt's  oratory 
in  London  and  Tom  Mann's  in 
Liverpool  until  at  last  sympa 
tlictic  strikers  tied  up  the  wholr 
trade  of  the  ports  of  London  an  1 
Liverpool.  There  was  not  much 
dispute  at  cither  port  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
workers.  These  demands  were 
indeed  conceded  in  substance 
both  at  London  and  at  Liver- 
pool before  the  serious  struggle 
began.  After  the  wages  and 
hours  question  had  been  settled 
at  the  docks,  a  dispute  about 
the  wages  of  1,500  lightermen 
kept  London  port  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  in 
idleness.  Li  Liverpool  the  gene- 
ral strike  was  prolonged  for  a  week  over  a  difficulty 
as  to  the  reinstating  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  striking 
tramcar  men  whose  places  had  been  filled  up.  Both 
siJes  complained  of  breaches  of  faith,  of  bargains 
not  loyally  carried  out.  The  shipowners  locked  out 
28,000  men  in  Liverpool  because  a  minority  Ijroke 
their  agreement.  In  London  100,000  men  were 
forbidden  to  work  by  their  leaders  in  order  to 
enforce  a  favourable  settlement  for  a  mere  handful  of 
workers  whose  claims  were  ultimately  disposed  of 
satisfactorily  by  Mr.  John  Burns — whom  everyone  is 
glad  to  welcome  b.ick  to  the  familiar  stage  on  which 
he  played  so  honourable  a  leading  rbU  twenty  years 
ago. 


rkotograph  /■>■] 

Such  supplies  of  fiuil 


\CeMtrai  Ntw. 
On  the  Way  to  Covent  Garden. 

and  vesjcLibles  as  rcachc<l  Covenl  Garden  went  under  police 
escort,  as  shown  in  this  photograph. 


The  Beginning 

of  the 
Railway  Strike. 
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Guarding  Euston  Station,  London. 


A  few  hundred  goods  guards  and 
others  employed  at  the  Liverpool 
station  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company  coin- 
plained  that  they  were  only  earning  17s.  a  week. 
The  Directors  replied  that  wages,  etc.,  were  fixed  by 
the  Conciliation  Boards  appointed  under  the  Railway 
Act,  and  declined  to  discuss  the  complaints  of  their 
servants  outside  the  limits  of  the  Act.  Thereupon 
the  men  came  out  on  strike.  The  strike  dragged  on 
for  a  few  days,  spreading  to  Manchester,  but  being 
confined  at  first  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line. 
When  the  Liverpool  shipowners  locked  out  all  their 
men  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Tom  Mann  and 
the  strike  leaders  a  force  which 
was  promptly  utilised  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  general  strike.  The 
Strike  Committee  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  workmen  as  its  own. 
Finding  that  the  Directors  still 
remained  obdurate,  they  decided 
upon  a  general  strike  on  all  the 
railways,  nominally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  railway 
companies  to  meet  and  recog- 
nise the  trade  unions,  but  in 
reality  as  a  demonstration  in 
force  of  the  ability  of  the 
workers  to  "  paralyse  every- 
thing" if  their  will  was  thwarted. 


{  Tofical  Kress. 
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The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which 
recognises  the  trade  union,  fared  rather  worse  than 
the  other  companies  which  had  refused  them 
recoj,nition.  The  real  difficulty  about  recognising 
the  trade  unions  is  that  the  railwaynien  themselves 
refuse  to  join  them.  Of  the  600,000  men  employed  on 
the  railways  only  75,000  belonj^  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and  about  25,000  others 
to  three  smaller  unions. 

If  it  had  not  been  so  tragic,  the 
story  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Strike  might  be  described  as  a 
comedy  of  errors.  On  August  13, 
at  the  mass  meeting  in  St.  George's  Square,  Tom 
Mann  had  threatened  a  general  strike.  On  Tuesday, 
August  15,  two  men  were  shot  in  Liverpool  in  a  riot 
begun  by  an  attack  upon  the  vans  conveying  prisoners 
to  Walton  Jail.  On  Wednesday,  at  noon,  the  Liver- 
pool Strike  Committee  decided  on  a  general  strike, 
preferring  not  even  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
representatives  of  the   Board  of  Trade,  fearing  lest 
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their  representatives  would  be  "  nobbled  by  that 
chap  Askwith."  At  night,  however,  they  were  induced 
to  send  a  deputation  to  London.  The  weather  was 
hot,  the  atmosphere  was  electric,  the  men,  mostly 
young  and  inexperienced,  had  had  little  sleep.  1  iiey 
knew  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
their  comrades  on  the  Committee.  Altogether, 
even  if  we  leave  out  the  malefic  planetary  influences 
of  Saturn  and  Mars,  there  are  sufficient  mundane 
causes  to  e.xpLiin  how  it  was  that  when  the  strikers' 
deputation  of  forty  met  tlie  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
"  tragic  misunderstanding "  which  precipitated  the 
strike.  Mr.  Asquith — who  is  unfortunately  not  in 
good  health — is  not  an  inspiring  speaker  to  demo- , 
cratic  audiences  at  the  best  of  times.  When  he  met 
the  forty  delegates  he  was  weighed  down  by  a  sense 
of  the  ghastly  possibilities  of  civil  war.  He  spoke 
earnestly  on  the  perils  of  the  threatened  conflict, 
explained  clearly  and  tersely  the  measures  which  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  to  secure 
the  nation  against  starvation,  and  then  urged  the  men 
to  accept  the  offer  made  by  him,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  of  a  small  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  into  and  report  without  delay  upon  the 
whole  question.  His  speech  irritated  the  delegates. 
'I'hey  cotnplained  that  he  had  hectored  them  without 
apparently  considering  the  nature  of  his  offer ;  the 
men  unanimously  declared  for  an  imtnediate  strike. 

The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  lack 

The  Resumption      of  sleep,  the  inexperience  of  many 

Negotiations.        of     the     delegates,     the     general 

atmosphere  of  suspicion  had,  no 
doubt,  something  to  do  with  it.  But  when  all 
.allowances  are  made,  that  hurried  intemperate 
decision  to  "  paralyse  everything "  by  ordering  a 
general  strike  immediately  remains  as  a  record 
instance  of  the  folly  of  decisions  dictated  in  ihe 
flush  of  a  momentary  resentment.  That  the  nation 
had  not  to  reap  the  fatal  fruits  of  this  act  of  mad- 
ness was  due  to  a  fortunate  series  of  accidents. 
Everyone  was  preparing  for  the  worst,  orders  were 
issued  to  the  military  commanders  to  use  at  their 
discretion  the  troops  under  their  command  for  keep- 
ing open  the  arteries  of  our  national  life.  The 
House  of  Commons  met  in  profound  gloom.  ^Ve 
were  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.  Just  at  this  moment 
a  deputation  of  the  Railway  Clerks  Association  which 
had  come  up  to  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  received  by  the  Attorney-General, 
who  heard  from  them  as  they  were  leaving  that  the 
strike    had   been    decided    upon   under   a    complete 
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misundcrstandirij;  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Govern- 
menl's  prop>osal.  The  Attorney-General  hurried  to 
coniniuiiicate  tliis  important  news  to  Mr.  I,loyd 
(leorgc.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  who  was  then  giving  notice  of  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government  to  be  moved  on  behalf 
of  the  Labour  Party.  Overtures  were  at  once  made 
to  the  Strikers'  Committee.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with 
his  charming  persuasive  tongue  had  little  difhculty  in 
convincing  the  strikers  that  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
It  took  nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  bring  them  round, 
but  by  midnigiit  on  Saturday  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  accepted  and  the  strike  was  declared  off, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  now  being  considered  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Five. 

The  two  days'  strike  inflicted  upon 

The  the    public     considerable    incon- 

Two  Days'  Strike,    venience.    The  London  and  South 

Western   Railway  Company,  most 

fortunate  of  lines,  was  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the 

strike.     It  maintained  all  its  services  without  the  least 

dilticulty.      Other    lines    were    le.s    fortunate.       But 

th.inks  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government 

in  stationing  troops  at  centres  where  violence  might 

have  been    used  to  prevent    the   passage    of    trains 

or   the   delivery    of   goods,    there    was    nowhere   an 

entire    cessation    of  traflfic.      The    milk    supply    of 

London    was    not    interrupted    and    the  mails    went 

out    with    regularity.     Not    more    than    a    third   of 

the     railwaymen     came    out     on     strike.        If     the 

struggle    had    continued    the    places    of    many    of 

the    strikers   would  have    been   filled    up    from    the 

applicants   for   work.       Instances    of    siil>ota;^e    were 

numerous  even  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  struggle. 

If    the    fight   had    really   been    fought    to   a    finish 

criminal  attempts  to  wreck  trains  would  have  become 

general,  and  catastrophes  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Fortunately  we  were  .spared   this   horror,  and    work 

was  resumed  without  any  serious  difficulty  on  Monday. 

The   North-Eastern  men  refused  to  come  in  at  first, 

and  the  difficulty  about  reinstating  two   hundred  and 

fifty  striking  tramway  men  kept   70,000   men  out  of 

work   for   a   week    at    Liverpool.      Hut    in    the    end 

matters     settled     down      without     much      difficulty 

and    with    a  minimum    loss    of   life.     In    the    whole 

dispute  only  twenty  shots  were  fired  by  the  military, 

and    only    four    men    were    killed    in     mobs    which 

were  savagely  stoning  the  soldiers  at  Liverpool  and 

Llanelly.     On   the  other   hand,  five  or  six  {persons 

were  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  a  van  laden 

with  ammunition,  one  of  thirteen  which  the  drunken 


mob  at  Llanelly  had    looted   and    fired    by    way   of 
expressing  their  defiance  of  law  and  order. 

The  chief  marvel  of  the  strike  is 
The  Pogrom  that  an  enterprise  which  dealt  so 
South  Wales.       f^t^'  ^  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the 

nation  should  have  been  baffled 
with  such  little  loss  of  life.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  the  military 
authorities  who  acted  under  his  orders  for  the 
patience  and  firmness  which  they  displayed  in  keej)- 
ing  within  bounds  the  forces  of  disorder  which  civil 
strife  always  lets  loose.  The  chief  surprise  of  the 
strike  was  its  sequel  in  the  shape  of  an  outbreak  of 
anti-Jewish  pogrom  in  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales.  We  are  all  very  much  ashamed  of  the 
appearance  of  this  particular  brand  of  predatory 
crime  in  the  district  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
Welsh  revival,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  little  Scliaddifratde  at  the  confusion  with 
which  these  pogroms  cover  the  Pharisees  of  our 
Press,  who  are  always  holding  up  holy  hands  of 
horror  whenever  a  Russian  mob  gives  way  to  anti- 
Semite  fanaticism.  Perhaps  when  next  we  go  up 
into  the  Temple  to  pray  we  shall  not  so  loudly  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  sinners  like  the  Russians,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  with  far  less  excuse 
our  Welsh  fellow-subjects  are  quite  as  capable  of 
looting  the  premis-s  of  a  Jew  as  any  of  the  orthodox 
subjects  of  the  Tsar  in  Odessa  or  in  Kieif.  Then; 
seems  to  be  no  real  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Jews  in  South  Wales.  But  a  Jew  is  always  a  Jew, 
and  therefore  a  man  more  liable  to  attack  and 
spoliation  than  a  Gentile,  merely  because  he  is  a  Jew. 
Because  a  man  differs,  and  in  so  far  as  he  differs 
from  our  most  noble  selves,  to  that  extent  is  he  the 
natural  victim  of  popular  fury,  espe  ially  when  that 
fury  is  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  cheap  and  easy 
loot. 

The  outcry  raised  by  tiie  rump  of 

The  Use  the  Labour  Party  against  the  use 

the  Soldiers.        of  the  soldiers  to  prevent  violence 

and  to  maintain  order  is  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  professions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
strikers.  The  accepted  conventional  formula  of  every 
strike  leader  is  that  he  abhors  all  outbreaks  of 
violence.  If  acts  of  violence  should  be  committed 
he  not  only  repudiates  all  responsibility  for  them,  but 
declares  they  can  only  have  been  committed  by  irre- 
sponsible hooligans  and  enemies  of  labour.  That  is 
what  we  have  heard  from  every  strike  platform  all 
last  month,  and  by  no  strike  leader  has  this  repudia- 
tion of  appeals  to  violence  been  so  eloquently  ex- 
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By  prriuisstOTi  of  the  pt-of-rictors  of  "  Punch."] 

The  Spirit  of  Unrest 

Police  Constable  :  "Who  have  I  got  here  ?  Why,  a  boltli- 
throwing  hooligan." 

Mr.  Punch:  "March  him  off;  that's  the  worst  enemy  of 
labour.     You've  done  your  duty,  as  you  always  do." 

pressed  as  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett.  But  the  moment 
the  Government  employs  soldiers  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hooligans  discrediting  the  sacred  cause  of  Labour 
by  criminal  acts  of  violence,  Mr.  Tillett  holds  forth 
as  follows  in  Trafalgar  Square  : — 

The  Tsar-Liberals  of  this  Government  will  be  accursed  for 
all  time  as  the  first  Government  to  Russianise  our  military  and 
civil  systems. 

Lloyd  George,  a  puny  imitation  Tsar,  is  the  greatest  despot 
and  the  biggest  class  flunkey  there  is  in  the  present  Government. 
I  say  Lloyd  George  is  a  murderer. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  use  of  the  soldier  has 
been  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear.  It  has  com- 
pelled the  general  strike  men  to  throw  oflf  the  mask. 
If  they  had  been  really  sincere  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  hooligans,  who  discredit  the  cause  of  Labour 
by  acts  of  violence,  they  would  have  welcomed  the 
stern,  silent  force  which  delivered  Labour  from  that 
discredit  by  rendering  outrages  impossible. 

Let  us  be  frank  and  admit  that  this 

platform     repudiation     of    violent 
Let  us  be  frank.  ,      ,    .     .      ,  .   , 

methods  is,  m  the  case  of  the  most 

violent  leaders,  a  transparent  piece 

of  make-believe.       The    General  Strikers,  and  espe- 


cially the  organised  trade  unionists,  do  not  themselves 
advocate  violent  methods.  But  when  a  General  Strike 
is  ordered,  some  of  its  leaders  employ  tactics  which 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  irregtilar 
auxiliaries  will  use  violence.  Their  plan  of  campaign 
seems  to  be  based  throughout  on  the  calculation  that 
the  violence  will  be  used  (x)  to  prevent  wiUing 
workers  gO'ng  to  work  ;  (2)  to  intimidate  them  when 
at  work  ;  (3)  to  stop,  overturn,  and  if  need  be 
destroy  any  cart,  van,  truck  or  locomotive  which  is 
in  use  during  the  strike  ;  and  (4)  to  wreck  trains,  to 
burn  railway  stations,  and  to  stone  the  police. 
For  none  of  these  tilings  do  the  General 
Strikers  accept  any  responsibility.  All  these  things 
they  publicly  repudiate,  but  it  is  by  these  things  that 
a  General  Strike  is  pos_sible.  If  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  outburst  of  fury  with 
which  some  of  the  strike  leaders  have  hailed  the  calling 
out  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  the  presence  of  these  silent 
disciplined  men  in  uniform  which  paralysed  the  plan 
of  campaign  by  checking  outrage  and  violent  attacks 
on  stations  and  trains.  In  the  interest  of  the  great 
pretence,  the  orators  in  the  Square  would  do  well  to 
moderate  the  frenzy  of  their  denunciations.  "  Prithee, 
why  so  mad  ? "  If  you  really  dislike  violence,  why 
rage  against  the  force  that  prevented  it. 

The  Veto  Bill,  amended  into  im- 
potence, was  sent  down  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Com. 
mons  promptly  disagreed  with  all  that  was  vital  in 
the  Lords'  amendments,  and  sent  the  Bill  back  to 
the  Peers.  This  time  the  Bill  was  accompanied 
by  an  intimation  that  if  the  Peers  in.sisted  on  their 
amendments  the  King  would  be  advised  by  his 
Ministers  to  create  as  many  Peers  as  might  be 
needed  to  carry  the  Bill.  Thereupon  Lord  Lans- 
downe  decided  that  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  compelling  the  King  to  create  Peers.  At 
the  same  time  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his 
conscience  to  vote  for  the  Bill.  All  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  do  was  to  recommend  his  supporters 
to  abstain  from  voting.  Three  hundred  and  more  of 
them  agreed  toabstain.  But  among  the  Backwoodsmen 
and  the  men  of  Bruminagem  there  were  many  who, 
undeterred  by  the  results  of  previous  recklessness, 
declared  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  them 
to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  into  law.  Lord  Halsbury, 
the  veteran  nonagenarian  e.\-Lord  Chancellor,  an 
indomitable  little  manikin,  as  brave  as  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Die- 
hards.     For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  puissant  little 
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liero  held  the  Hill  ami  tin:  House  of  Lords  in  ihc 
hollow  of  his  h.iiul.  Round  him  rallied  the  Cham- 
berlains, the  i\l liners,  and  all  the  oft-defeateil  but 
unsubdued  soldiers  of  despair,  pledged  to  reject 
die  liill  and  nanin  the  Consequences. 

The  Die-h.trds  mustered  114  votes 

How  tho  victory     against   131.      'J"he  total    number 

was  Won.  ^f   j.iberal   Peers  who   could    be 

mustered  in  support  of  the  Hill 
was  not  more  than  eighty.  The  man  who  savctl  the 
situation  was  Lord  Knollys,  who  made  the  lii.shops 
and  the  more  reasonable  of  the  Unionist  Peers  under- 
stand the  elTect  which  the  loss  of  the  Bill  would  have 
on  the  Crown  and  the  Constitulioii.  Down  to  the 
day  of  the  decisive  division  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  sat  on  the  fence — his  accustomed 
perch — without  realising  there  was  any  need  for  his 
1,'etting  down  on  either  side.  But  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Die-hards  were  in  force  and  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  Dr.  Davidson  slowly  and  reluctantly 
clambered  down  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  fence. 
With  him  came  no  fewer  than  eleven  Bishops  and  His 
Grace  of  York.  "  I  did  not  vote  for  the  Bill,"  said 
the  Archbishop ;  "  1  voted  against  the  creation  of 
450  to  500  new  Peers."  But  even  his  support,  and 
that  of  his  lawn-sleeved  brethren,  would  have  failed 
to  save  the  Bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  thirty  "  Rats." 
The  thirty  Rats  are  the  thirty  Unionist  Peers,  Lib>;ral 
Unionists  many  of  them,  who  were  rallied  in  support 
of  the  Bill  by  Lord  Cromer,  who  was  himself  too  ill 
from  gout  to  attend  and  vole.  Thanks  to  the  thirteen 
Bishojis  and  the  thirty  Rats,  the  Government  carried 
the  Bill  through  its  final  stage  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen.  Down  to  the  declaration  of  the  division 
no  one,  least  of  all  those  most  concerned,  had  any 
idea  how  the  vote  would  go.  When  the  figures  were 
declared  there  was  little  or  no  manifestation  of 
enthusiasm. 

If  the   vote    had  gone   the  other 

The  ^^'^y  ''^^  Government  would  have 

Four  Hundred  Peers,  gazetted   four  hundred   new  Peers 

with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Then  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  might 
have  had  a  Second  Chamber  with  a  Liberal  majority. 
Much  regret  was  expressed  by  the  Irish  and  other 
stalwarts  at  the  result  of  the  division,  which  inde- 
finitely postponed  the  realisation  of  their  hopes.  The 
Parliament  Bill,  insisting  as  it  does  upon  three 
sessions  and  two  years  being  spent  on  any  Bill  which 
is  to  evade  the  Peers'  veto,  is  a  very  worthless 
measure  from  the  Radical  point  of  view.     Its  chief 


Uy  pt^rmissi^n  of  the  propricttirs  <>/"  Puruh.  'J 

"A  Sort  of"  Wellington. 

Lord  Hai.suukv  (bursting  with  niililary  tnys)  :  "  Lp,  l.onls, 
and  at  'em." 

Sci;i>TiCAL  Pi:ek  :  "  At  whom  ?" 

Lord  H.'VLsburv  :  "Well,  I  want  lo  damage  the  Govern- 
ment for  choice  ;  but  anyhow  damage  somebody." 

value  lies  in  the  statutory  affirmation  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Commons  over  money  bills.  The  non- 
sense that  the  Toiies  have  talked  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  will  soon  be  recognised 
at  its  true  value.  Resurrection  rather  than  destruction 
would  be  the  fitter  term  to  apply. 

France  having  occupied  Fez,  the 
Policy  of  Grab      Spaniards  occupied   Laraiche  and 
In  Alcazar,  and  the  Germans,  not  to 

Morocco.  ^g  behinc'-'iand,  sent  a  gunboat  to 

lie  off  a  harbourless  village  called  Agadir.  As  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Italy,  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  did  nothing  and  appa- 
rently said  nothing,  the  three  scrambling  Powers 
apparently  made  up  their  minds  that  the  treaty  was 
no  longer  in  existence.  Then  ensued  a  period  of 
bargaining  between  two  of  the  scramblers.  "  Say,  if 
I  give  you  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  will  you  give  me 
the  Gaboon,  the  French  Congo,  Cochin  China,  or 
what?"  Or,  "If  I  give  you  this,  that  or  the 
other,    will    you    allow   me    to    establish    my    pro- 
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tectorate  over  Morocco  ? "  After  a  few  weeks 
of  conversation  the  pourparlers  were  suspended 
for  a  season.  Before  they  were  resumed  a  rather 
ugly  incident  took  place.  The  Neiie  Freie  Presse 
published  an  article  which  it  ascribed  to  "  an  English 

Diplomat,"  i  n 
which  the  anony- 
m  o  u  s  writer 
spoke  a  piece  of 
his  mind  about 
Germany  and 
German  policy. 
Forthwith  the 
German  papers 
open  a  battery 
of  abuse  upon 
the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Vi- 
enna, who  was  as 
innocent  of  the 
offence  of  inspir- 
ing the  article  in 
the  N^aie  Freie 
Presse  as  a  new- 
born babe.  Dis- 
regarding  the 
ordinary    decen- 

Wahrt  Jacob.]  .  ' 

cies      or     news- 

In  Morocco.  p^p^^     polemics 

Germany  :  "  Fear  nothin",  dear  bov.  ..■        j     i        .1    ^ 

I  have   only   come  to  protect    you    from  "^ey  declare  that 

foreign  robbers."  the     German 

Government 
must  forthwith  demand  Sir  F.  Cartwright's  recall  ! 
It  is  difficult  to  characterise  such  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing international  controversy. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Germany  is  sore  at  finding 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  set  an 
international  treaty  at  defiance  in 
Morocco  as  Austria  found  it  easy  to  tear  up  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Hence  all 
this  outburst  of  indignation  against  England,  who 
certainly  has  played  a  very  retiring,  modest  role  in 
the  whole  business.  It  would  have  been  better  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned  if  Sir  Edward  tirey, 
instead  of  merely  saying  "  Ditto "  to  France,  had 
exerted  himself  in  favour  of  securing  from  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras 
a  united  demand  that  that  treaty  should  be 
observed   until   modified   by    mutual   consent.      To 


The  Treaty 

of 
Algeciras. 


make  a  solemn  treaty  affirming  certain  principles 
to  be  indispensable  to  peace  and  security,  and  then 
to  allow  two  or  three  of  the  signatories  of  that  treaty 
to  tear  it  up  without  saying  so  much  as  "  by  your 
leave,"  is  not  a  very  dignified  proceeding.  With  the 
Hague  Tribunal  in  existence  any  question  as  to 
the  right  of  any  Power  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty  might  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
proceedings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  in 
Morocco  are  just  a  trit5e  too  cynical,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Germany's  action  should 
have  had  as  an  inevitable  result  the  strengthening 
of  the  obligation  which  compels  us  to  support 
the  action  of  France,  even  when  it  is  against  our 
own  interests. 

The  world  of   art  has   been  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  theft  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  masterpiece, 
the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  known 
as   "  La  Giaconda,"  from   the  walls  of  the  Louvre. 
Da  Vinci  spent  four  years  of  his  life  in  painting  this 
lady  with  the  sly  eyes  and  mysterious  smile,  and  he 


The  Theft 

of 

"Mona  Lisa.' 


The  Stolen  '  Mona  Lisa"  of  Da  Vind. 
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became  so  attached  to  it  that  he  bcRged  it  bacic  from 
its  purchaser,  as  he  could  not  live  without  it.  Four 
years  was  Da  Vinci  in  the  painting  of  it,  and  for 
nt-arly  four  hundred  years  artists  and  lovers 
of  the  mystic,  sensual  life  of  the  Renaissance 
have  worshipped  before  the  picture  as  before 
a  shrine.  Now  that  a  thief  has  removed 
it  from  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  a  great  hue  and 
cry  has  been  raised  throughout  the  world  for  its 
recovery.  The  discovery  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  picture  could  be  removed  has  led  to  a  discussion, 
from  which  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  (i) 
that  it  is  a  standing  miracle  the  Louvre  and  all  its 
treasures  have  not  been  burned  down  long  ago  ;  and 
(2)  that  any  adroit  thief  could  at  any  time  purloin  any 
of  the  smaller  pictures,  busts,  and  statuettes.  Specu- 
lation is  rife  as  to  the  motive  of  the  theft.  The  most 
plausible  theory  is  that  it  was  stolen  to  enable  some 
monomaniac  who  is  no  longer  able  to  go  to  the 
Louvre  to  feast  his  eyes  at  home  upon  the  Goddess 
of  his  Idolatry. 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 

The  anj  nien  gang  aft  agley."    It  is  with 

Anglo-American  .         ,  .    .1    .    ..        i>  ■.■  1 

Arbitration  Treaty,  profound    regret    that    tne    lintish 

public  has  received  the  news  that 
the  .American  Senate  has  shown  itself  resolved  to 
reject  or  mutilate  into  nothingness  the  General 
.'\rbitration  Treaties  which  President  Taft  concluded 
with  this  country  and  with  France.  The  Foreign 
Aflfairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  reported 
adversely  of  the  Treaties,  and  especially  condemns 
the  best  article  in  the  Treaty,  that  providing  for  the 
reference  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a  dispute  is 
svibject  to  arbitration  or  not  to  a  joint  high  commis- 
sion of  inquiry.  The  Committee  declared  that  the 
"  treaties  would  breed  bitterness  and  war."  Even  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  would  not  hear  of  the  pro- 
posal to  refer  all  disputes  to  arbitration,  but  insisted 
on  exempting  categories  of  questions  which  would 
practically  make  the  Treaty  null  and  void.  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  and  a  sore  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
pacifists  all  over  the  world. 

One  Samuel  Lewis,    of  Rhodesia, 

Empire  Wrecking   recently    murdered     a    black    boy 

South'Africa.        '"     cold    blood,    for     no      other 

reason  than  that  his  daughter  miiJ 
he  had  addressed  her  indecently.  Of  course,  if 
the  black  boy  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  oflfence 
he  deserved  to  be  punished.  But  to  be  murdered 
without  trial,  proof  of  guilt,  or  any  other  evidence 
than  the  uncorroborated  word  of  a  girl — that 
he   did    not    deserve.       Nevertheless,   when  Samuel 


Lewis  was  put  on  his  trial  for  wilful  murder, 
the  facts  being  admitted,  the  first  jury  disagreed, 
and  the  second  jury  actjuitled  him.  Their  action 
has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  foundations  of 
our  Empire  in  South  Africa.  Such  a  flagrant  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  our  Courts  to  do  justice  has 
shocked  even  white  South  Africans.  We  can  imagine 
what  black  South  Africans  feel  now  that  a  Hritish  jury 
has  proclaimed  that  killing  is  no  murder  when  the 
murderer  has  a  white  skin  and  his  victim  is  black. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  detestable  thing 

Perils—  that    any    girl,    white    or    black, 

Black  and  White,   should   be  addressed    indecently ; 

but  if  every  male  is  to  be  shot 
at  sight  who  is  accused  of  indecent  behaviour  by 
any  female,  there  will  be  a  great  reduction  cf  the 
white  population  in  South  Africa  before  next  census. 
According  to  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  wrote  a  very 
interesting  letter  in  the  lVestnii>is/cr  on  the  subject, 
self-iespecting  black  girls  object  to  go  out  to 
domestic  service  in  a  white  South  African  house- 
hold because  they  believe  that  the  white  men  cannot 
be  trusted.  If  the  rule  is  to  be  laid  down  that  any 
woman  in  South  .Africa  who  is  addressed  indecently 
by  a  male  has  a  right  to  shoot  the  rascal  dead,  a 
fund  should  be  raised  by  the  .Aborigines  Protection 
Society  for  supplying  coloured  girls  with  revolvers. 
They  have  a  thousand  times  more  need  for  such 
weapons  of  protection  than  the  white  women  of 
South  Africa. 

I  publish    elsewhere    a    report  of 
A  Cfirncsrls 
Encyclopsedia        'be  remarkable    Conference    held 

of  this    summer    at    Uerne    for   the 

Peace  and  War.  ...  ,         ^  , 

purpose  of  discussing  how  to  spend 

Mr.  Carnegie's  peace  endowment  of  ^^2, 000,000. 
The  members  of  the  Conference  drew^  up  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  compiling  what  will  be  a  veritable 
encyclopa3dia  of  information  on  all  subjects  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  peace  and  war. 
.Adequately  to  carry  out  the  gigantic  programme 
would  entail  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  publication  of  a  whole  library  of  books, 
most  of  which  will  be  purely  of  an  academic  interest. 
On  the  live  questions  of  contemporary  politics  the 
editors-  of  the  Carnegie  Encyclopsedia  will  find  it 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  select  writers  who 
can  be  trusted  to  possess  the  judicial  impartiality 
necessary  to  sum  up  the  absolute  truth  of  such 
questions  as  are  most  hotly  debated  even  among 
Mr.  Carnegie's  own  advisers.  Professor  Schiemann, 
who  was  at  the  Conference,  would  be  a  piquant  con- 
tributor to  the  Carnegie  Encyclopjedia. 
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fhotogruph  by\  \Kusscii  attit  ^t,ns. 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 


P.totografh  t>y\  {E.  H.  AttUs. 

The  late  Dr    Guinness  Rogers. 


"  The   world    is   my  parish,"  said 

"  The  Empire  is  My  John  Wesley.     The   latest  variant 
Country— England    "  .         . 

Is  My  Home."      upon  that  saying  is  attributed    to 

the   Hon.   VV.  Graham,   Canadian 

Minister  of  Railways,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 

the  last  annual  dinner  of  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade, 

declared  "  The  Empire  is  my  country — Canada  is  my 

home."    The  dictum  pleased  his  audience,  and  pleased 

Earl  Grey  so  much  that  he  sends  me  a  photograph  of 

a  wall   in  Howick   schoolroom,  where  Mr.  Graham's 

declaration   appears  with  the   variation    of   England 

for  Canada.      Lord  Grey  says,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Graham's 

dictum  could   be   reproduced  in  every  school  of  the 

Empire.     At  Howick  the  words  were  painted  by  the 

school  children,   the  privilege  of  painting  the  letters 

being  granted   to   the  best  children  as  a  reward  of 

merit."     I  pass   Lord  Grey's  idea   on  to  my  readers 

everywhere. 


Canon   Gore    of  "  Lux    Mundi," 
The  New  whom      Lord      Rosebery      made 

Bishop  of  Oxford.  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1902,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham in  1905,  has  been  created  Bishop  of  Oxford  by 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  new  Bishop  stands  in  peril  of  the 
woe  pronounced  upon  those  of  whom  all  men  speak 
well.  Oxford  ought  to  be  content  now  with  Gore  as 
Bishop,  Hugh  Cecil  as  member,  and  Curzon  as 
Chancellor.  Gore  carries  on  the  old  tradition  of 
Canon  Liddon  and  the  high  Anglicans,  combined 
with  an  infusion  of  broader  thought  and  more  ad- 
vanced social  democratic  principles.  Everyone 
recognises  that  he  will  find  a  fitting  place  in  Oxford. 
But  nobody  at  present  seems  to  have  any  idea  as  to 
who  should  be  the  new  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  That 
Midland  capital  needs  a  man  qualified  for  service  in 
paitibus  iiifidelium.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
be  as  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Gore's  successor 
as  he  has  been  in  all  his  other  episcopal  appointments. 


The   Pkogri£SS   of  the   World. 
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On    the    26th    of    last    monili    a 

The  Inlernntional     cietaclimeiit    of    Boy    Scouts     lilt 

Boy  Scout.  London  on  a  visit  to  their  l-'rem  li 

comrades.  They  camped  out  ai 
Hardclot,  and  ajjpear  to  liave  had  a  very  good  time. 
.Sir  Francis  Vane,  who  has  started  a  new  wcclvly, 
the  World  Scout,  wiiich  he  edits,  is  very  enthusiastic 
as  to  the  possibihty  of  utihsing  the  Scout  movement 
in  the  cause  of  international  peace.  'I'hc  lioy  Scout, 
as  launched  upon  the  world  by  (jeneral  ]5aden-Po\vcll, 
is  not  e.xaclly  an  entliusiastic  incarnation  of  tin: 
pacifist  idea.  The  World  Scout  movement,  which 
has  its  iicad(iuarters  at  124,  New  Bond  Street, 
promises  well.  It  deserves  thj  hearty  support  of  all 
friends  of  peace  and  international  fraternity,  and  1 
commend  the  IVorid  Scout  to  all  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  education  and  training 
of  boys. 

1  hardly  need  to  say  how  heartily 

Aid  for  the  Victims  J  endorse  the  appeal  that  has  been 

Stamboul  Fire.       made  by  an   influential  committee 

for  contributions  to  the  fund  that 

has  been  opened  at  Lloyds  Bank,  16,  St.  James  Street, 

for  the  unfoitunatc  bufl'eiers  from  the  fire  at  Stamboul. 

One  hundred  thousand  poor  creatures  were  burnt  oui 

of  house  and  home.     Turks,  Jews  and  Armenians  all 

suffered  alike.     Their   need   is  great,  the  charital)le 

resources  of  Turkey  are  few.     It  is   seldom  that  an 

opportunity  is  aftbrded  us  of  ministering  to  the  needs 

of  humanity  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  a  cause  which 

has  no  racial   bitterness  connected  with  it.     Most  of 

the  money  subscribed  in  this  country  for  distribution 

within   the  Sultan's  dominions  has   been   subscribe:  i 

as  much  out  of  antipathy  as  from  sympathy.     Tliis  is 

an  exception.     Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

Miss  Stevens,  who  was  deputed  bv 
Enitlish  Teachers      ....        ,  ,^   •  c  i^\  . 

„„j  the  Aational  union  ot  hlementary 

Anglo-American     Teachers    and     by    the    London 

Teachers'     Association     to    bring 

their  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  .\nglo-.\merican 

Arbitration  Treaty  before  President   Taft,  is  back  in 

London.     She  reports  that  she  had  a  glorious  time, 

being  welcomed  everyw^here  as  a  messenger  of  peace 

and  goodwill.     President  Taft  received  her  heartily, 

and  wrote  to  her,  "  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you,  and 

sincerely  hope  that  your  trip  to  this  country  may  be  a 

successful  one."     The  school  teachers  of  the  I'nited 

States  seem  to  be  much  more  keen  than  the  Senators 

about  the  cause  of  international  peace. 


The  late  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

Obiiuary  for  August. 

August  I. — Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  58. 

August  2. — Dean  Gregory  (St.  I'.iul's  Cailiedml),  92  ;  Dr. 
Pallet  (bisiiop  of  O.\for(l),  60. 

August  6.— General  .Sir  Kol)erl  Lowe  (Keeper  of  the  Cronn 
Jen-els),  73. 

August  7. — Mr.  W.  J.  Last  (Science  Director  of  the  Victoria 
an<i  .Albert  Museum),  54. 

August  9.— ^[r.  John  W.  Giites  (nell-known  .American 
financier  and  millionaire),  56. 

.August  12. —Josef  Israels  (Dutch  painter),  87. 

.August  13. — Sir  S.amuel  Walker  (Lord  Chanc;  llor  of  Ire- 
land), 79. 

August  16 — Dr.  Wordsworth  (Bishop  of  Salisliury),  67  ... 
Cardinal  Moran  (Catholic  .Archbishop  ol"  Sydney,  N.S'.W.),  So. 

.August  18.  —  Lord  Tames  of  llerelbrd,  82. 

August  20.— Rev.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  (eminent  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister),  82. 

August  27. — Dr.  .A.  IL  Rainy  (M.P.  for  Kilmarnock),  49. 

August  29.— His  Highness  the  Xizam  of  Hyderabad,  45. 

Errata. — In  our  July  issue  it  was  slated  that  Major 
J.ackson  (retired)  was  in  1903  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  Delhi  during  the  Durbar.  Major  Jackson  inform^ 
me  that  this  was  not  so.  Me  w.as  in  Delhi  at  that  time, 
but  he  occupied  no  otficial  position  in  connection  with  iIt 
Durbar. — The  writer  of  the  poem  on  the  Coronation  «hich  \m 
quoted  last  month  from  the  CaiiaJian  Mii.;az->it  was  noi 
Robert  Black,  but  Robert  Blake. 
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Many  tributes 
have   been   paid 
to    the    potency 
of  the  caricature 
in  politics,  but  it 
hasbeen  reserved 
to    the     Spanish 
authorities    to 
break  the  record 
in  the  matter  of 
estimating       the 
value  of  the  car- 
toon.     Senor 
Sagrista,  a  young 
Spanish       artist, 
published     three 
cartoons,  one  of 
which    I    repro- 
duce  here.     To 
English    eyes    it 
seems  inoffensive 
enough.        What 
the     other     two 
cartoons  were   I 
do  not  know,  but 
I   am    given    to 
understand    thai 
they        resemble 
this    one.       For 
designing       and 
publishing      this 
cartoon  Senor 
Sagrista   was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and 
sentenced     to 
twelve  years'  im- 
prisonment; that 
is    to     say,    the 
Spanish  Court  re- 
garded each  car- 
toon  as  capable 
of  inflicting  such 
deadly    injury 
upon  the  Govern- 
ment    that     no- 
thing    short     of 
four  years  of  hard 
labour   in  prison 
would  expiate  the 
offence.      The 
cartoonist    ap- 
pealed,   and   the 
Military  Court  of 
Appealgraciously 
consented     to 


.'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  grje  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  -BURNS. 


*  -p-tsss  s^  sSs  t  !:s.rs/"4ssr"-' 
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n  (luce  ihe  scnionro  from  twelve  years  to  nine,  so  that 
th.'  Spanish  U';ir  Office  considered  each  of  these 
.  irtoons  so  important  as  to  justify  the  intlictioii  of  a 
.-.  iitence  of  tlirct-  years'  imprisonmctit  upon  the 
author.  Frankly,  this  is  carrying  (he  matter  too  far. 
The  Spanish  Government  oui^ht  not  to  make  itself 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  worUl.  The  spectre  of  a 
irt-e,  cnlighlened,  constitutional  country  assenting  to 
-IK  h  a  monstrous  sentence  is  not  calculated  to  enhance 
■  1-  credit  of  Spain  or  convince  outsiders  as  to  ihe 
-lability  of  the  present  rfgi/iu:  Taken  at  the  worst, 
Sagrista's  offence  would  have  been  abundantly 
punished  by  a  sentence  of  three  weeks'  imprison- 
ment :  but  nine  years  !  That  is  too  monstrous  for 
words. 


Lc-r.tctiun.t 


[Dublin. 


Huntsman  Asquith  (loquitur) :  "  When  they  said  I'd 
come  to  grief  at  this  fence  they  forgot  the  old  Parliamentary 
sportsman." 


Mcmtn^  Leader, 

John  Bou,  :  "  Well,  Lord  Milner,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  consequences  now  ! " 


m^^m^^' 


r;' 


ll^tstem  Mail  ] 

Glad  Tidings  of  Industrial  Peace. 


[C.ird.fr. 


Pres!.'] 


INtw  Vorlc 


Clipping  the  Wings  of  Taft's  Dove. 
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I  he  Liberal  ili<nthly.\ 

Full  Steam  Ahead ! 

With  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill  the  way  is  now  cleared 
for  Proirress. 


A  Consequential  Nightmare. 

Cat  :  "  You  remember !  a  year  and  a  half  ago  you  drowned 
a  kitten."' 

Peek  :  "  Too'  true — alas,  I  did  !  " 

Cat  :  "  I  am  that  kitten  !  " 

[The  Unionist  Peers  have  had  it  at  last  brought  home  to 
them  that  the  throwing  out  of  the  1909  Budget  was  the  begin- 
ning of  all  their  present  troubles.] 


tas^uino.[  tTurin. 

Military  Expenditure  in  Austria. 

Soldier  :  "  Please,  sir,  I  beg  respectfully  to  point  out  that 
this  boot  needs  repairing." 

Sergeant:  "What!  More  expenditure!  Do  you  wish  to 
provoke  another  Cabinet  crisis  ?  " 


Wahre  Jacob.'\  [Stuttgart. 

The   Conspiracy  in  Portugal. 

Father  Filuziu-;  (to  King  Manuel) :  "  .-Vs  you  are  so  keen  01. 
sport,  try  your  hand  at  lion  taming  1 " 


ir 
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Pasquino.  \ 


[Turin. 


On  the  Road  to  Morocco. 
An  Italian  view  of  llic  attitude  of  Jolin  Bull. 


LiisHgc  Bldtlcr.]  [l'..jilin. 

Treasure  in  Morocco. 

« 

"Extraordinary!  The  divining  twig  l)ends  over  ;  we  will  find 
copper  and  gold  here." 

liKTHMANN  :  "  I  am  really  searching  for  something  else.  If 
we  have  luck  here  in  Morocco  we  ought  to  find  an  '  election 
cry.'  " 


A 


/■J 


HifuU  PnH>:'t.\ 

A  Welcome  Selection. 

Mr.  Rams.iy  Macilonald,  M.P.,  is  to  be 
the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress this  year. 


The  Down-Troddeu. 
"  Mr.  Fisher  hoped  that  the  British  Labour  I'atty  would  do  something  towards  bring- 
ing other  nations  into  conference  for  the  protection  of  the  down-trodden."— r<7*/c. 
Prostrate  Emi-loyer  :  "  I  daresay  I  shall  outlive  this  ;  but  thank  you,  Andrew, 
thank  you  sincerely,  for  your  kind  sympathy." 
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M inneapotis  yoitrjtal. 

"  Have  a  Peace  ?  ' 


U.S.  :  "  Hope  she'll  come  soon."       Laurier's  turn  to  exercise  the  Pact 


'a^e.*  (Toronto. 

The  Consumers'  Great  Chance. 

Freedom's  in  sight — No  obstruction  will  stop  t'le  rush. 


Lcpracaun.}  [Dublin. 

After  the  Storm. 

The  Veto  Bill  was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords  on 
August  loth  with  a  majority  of  seventeen  votes. 
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We  know  now  why  it  has  sounded  so  quiet  all  this  summer. 
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THE    SULTAN    AND    HIS    POLICY. 


WHY  I  AM  HOPEFUL  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF  TURKEY. 

By    WILLIAM    T.    STEAD. 


I  WENT  to  Constantinople  in  a  somewhat  de- 
spondent mood.  I  returned  with  a  hope,  not 
exultant,  but  firmly  based,  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  may  not  only  pull  through  the  present  crisis 
but  even  enjoy  a  new  lease  of  life,  not  to  the 
detriment  but  to  the  immense  benefit  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

I  was  only  a  month  in  Turkey.  But  a  physician 
does  not  need  to  spend  a  lifetime  with  his  patient  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  or  to 
form  a  iudsiment   as    to  the  method   most   likely  to 


The  man  is  the  Sultan,  and  the  policy  is  the  policy 
of  the  Sultan. 

I  was,  I  confess,  entirely  unprepared  for  these 
conclusions.  I  believe  at  the  present  moment  they 
will  be  received  with  amazement,  and  in  some 
quarters  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  I  admit  that  I 
am  in  the  position  of  Athanasms  contra  mundnm  in 
this  matter.  My  hopes  may  prove  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  I  am  under  no  delusions  as  to  the 
odds  against  the  success  of  the  policy  I  am  about 
to    describe.       But   I  think    I   see   daylight   in    that 
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secure  his  recovery.  My  report  is  drawn  up  after 
prolonged  consultations  with  the  doctors  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Sick  Man.  I  give  my  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  is  within  me,  and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
based.  I  have  set  down  nothing  in  malice.  I  am 
open  to  correction.  I  make  no  claim  for  any  autho- 
rity for  this  report  other  than  that  attaching  to  the 
judgment  formed  on  the  spot  by  an  English  observer, 
who  in  his  inquiries  made  as  little  secret  of  his 
prejudices  as  of  his  nationality.  From  my  youth  up, 
in  Eastern  politics  I  have  been  a  disciple  first  of 
Cobden,  and,  after  1876,  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  What- 
ever sins  may  be  laid  to  my  charge  no  one  can  accuse 
me  of  any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  the  Turk. 

What  every  country  needs  is  a  man  and  a  policy. 
1  think  I  have  discovered  both  in  Turkey. 


direction,  and  I  will  proceed  without   more  ado  to 
set  forth  the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  me. 

L— HIS    MAJESTY    MEHMED   V. 

Let  me  begin  by  admitting  frankly  the  difficulties. 
The  Sultan  is  a  man  well  advanced  in  years.  Of  his 
sixty-seven  years  he  spent  thirty  under  constant 
surveillance,  which  made  him  practically  a  prisoner. 
No  man  can  be  long  in  confinement,  whether  in  a 
gaol  or  in  a  palace,  without  to  some  extent  losing 
nerve.  I  was  not  three  months  in  Holloway,  but  it 
was  a  full  month  after  I  came  out  before  I  could 
summon  up  nerve  to  jump  out  of  a  train  in  motion. 
The  Sultan  had  thirty  years  of  it.  The  nerve  and 
muscle  of  his  mind  might  well  have  become  atrophied 
by  prolonged  seclusion   from    the   busy  world.     Ha 
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has  not  the  kcLii,  nlert,  decisive  tem|ieranient  of 
a  Roosevelt.  He  has  not  yet  quite  got  his  sea  legs. 
He  is  not  a  man  out  of  which  "  a  riding  Sultan  "  is 
made.  His  character  is  more  contemplative  than 
executive.  He  is  given  to  mystic  reveries.  Per- 
sistent reports  as  to  his  ill-health,  although  as  con- 
stantly ilenied,  kave  an  uneasy  impression  that  the 
value  of  Ills  lite  is  not  high  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  actuary  of  an  insurance  company.  To 
put  the  case  at  its  worst  with  f<-<*iiit  brutality,  the 
Sultan  is  regarded  as  a  weak  oIq  man,  remarkable 
neither  for  intellect,  energy,  nor  resolution,  advanced 
in  years  and  infirm  of  body,  who  is  a  mere  pupjiet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks.  To  suit  their  turn, 
they  summoned  him  to  a  throne  which  they  are  quite 
ready  to  provide  with  another  occupant  should  he 
cease  to  be  as  clay  in  their  hands. 

All  that,  I  admit,  is  said  about  the  Sultan  to-day, 
and  there  is,  as  the  Sultan  would  himself  recognise,  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  indictment.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  is  it  even  the  essential 
part  of  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  Mehmed  V.  is 
neither  a  Peter  the  Great  nor  a  Mahmoud  II.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  advanced  in  years,  and  that  he  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  as  a  recluse,  finding  consolation 
in  the  study  of  .Arabian  mystics  rather  than  seeking 
his  inspiration  in  Blue-books  and  State  papers.  It 
may  be  true  that  his  health  is  not  of  the  best,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  mWilary  /'r(}/iu^iciaf/iim/o\\vh\ch  was  exploited  by 
the  Young  Turks  in  the  interest  of  Constitutionalism. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  I  adhere  to  my 
deliberate  conviction  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Sultan  is  the  man  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  hope 
of  the  immediate  future  lies  in  the  opportunity  which 
skilful  and  courageous  Ministers  may  afford  him  of 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  for  the  maintenance  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

He  is  the  man  of  the  situation — first,  because  he  is 
Sultan  ;  secondly,  because  he  is  the  Caliph  of  Islam  ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  he  has  got  fundamentally  sound 
ideas  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Empire  should 
be  governed.  He  may  be  a  weak,  timid,  irresolute, 
inexperienced  old  man.  But  he  is  still  the  man  on 
the  throne,  the  legitimate  heir  and  accepted  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Othman,  the  recognised 
chief  of  the  Moslem  world.  By  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion, at  once  secular  and  sacred,  he  counts  for  more 
than  any  other  human  unit  in  the  Near  East.  It  is 
in  his  name  and  by  virtue  of  his  delegated  authority 
that  government  is  carried  on.  Not  even  the 
incredible  bc/iscs  of  some  of  the  Young  Turks  have 
been  able  to  rob  His  Majesty  of  the  glamour  and  the 
glory  that  are  inseparable  from  the  person  of  the 
Padishah.  Abdul  Hamid  traded  on  the  credit  of  the 
position  for  over  thirty  years.  Mehmed  V.  finds 
the  prestige  of  the  throne  unimpaired  in  the  eyes  of 
i  the  majority  of  his  subjects  even  by  the  crimes  of  his 
oredecessor. 


I  went  to  see  him  expecting  (o  find  a  leed  shaken 
in  the  wind  ;  a  mere  simulacrum  of  a  sovereign  ; 
a  conventional  puppet  of  the  palace  going  mechani- 
cally through  the  customary  banalities  of  an  audience. 
I  came  away  feeling  that  I  had  struck  upon  a  real 
man — a  man  of  slow  but  steady  intelligence;  a  man 
genial  and  sympathetic  in  tem|)erament ;  a  man 
modest  and  retiring  rather  than  ambitious,  but  never- 
theless a  man  capable  of  firm  resolution,  and  not  by 
any  means  incapable  of  conceiving  a  high  ideal  and 
adhering  to  his  purpo.sc  with  an  altogether  unexpected 
degree  of  firmness.  Above  all  I  found  in  him  a 
saving  sense  of  humour;  a  shrewd  and  kindly  wit  ;  a 
willingness  to  listen  and  to  share  ideas  with  a 
stranger.  There  was  no  affectation  in  the  Sultan.  He 
was  a  human  being  in  a  very  difficult  post,  who  rather 
wistfully  welcomed  any  sincere  converse  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  great  position. 

He  is  not  as  keen  as  an  American  news  editor ;  he 
is  not  a  hustler  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  nor  a  dramatic 
entreprennir  like  the  Kaiser,  nor  a  complete  man  of 
the  world  like  Edward  VII.  There  maybe  about  him 
a  certain  lack  of  alertness  born  of  long  seclusion  j  but 
after  all  has  been  said,  Mehmed  V.  is  a  good  man — a 
kindly  man;  a  man  with  a  mind  and  a  character  of  his 
own  ;  a  man  with  a  conscience  ;  and  besides  all  that 
he  is  the  man  who  more  clearly  than  any  other  man 
whom  I  met  in  Turkey  grasps  with  a  kind  of  inherited 
instinct  the  only  principles  upon  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  contented,  prosperous, 
and  strong. 

That  such  a  man  should  occupy  the  throne  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  heart  of  the  Near  East  is,  I 
frankly  confess,  to  me  the  most  reassuring  fact  of  the 
present  situation. 

The  Sultan  then  is  the  man. 

What  about  the  policy  ? 

II.— THE   SULTAN'S    POLICY. 

Policy  is  a  resultant  of  forces.  But  forces  can  be 
deflected  and  influenced  by  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  framing  of  policies.  The  Sultan  is  not  a 
man  to  impose  his  ideas  by  autocratic  or  theocratic 
authority  upon  the  Empire  to  which  he  has 
guaranteed  Constitutional  Government.  But  even 
in  Great  Britain  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  is  no 
minus  quantity,  in  proof  whereof  we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  division  list  on  the  Veto  Bill.  In  a  Constitu- 
tional monarchy,  the  Sovereign,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
capacity,  regains  in  influence  what  he  has  surrendered 
in  the  shape  of  personal  authority.  Mehmed  V. 
is  no  glib ///nritv/r  or  chop-logic.  But  he  has  ideas, 
and  good  ones,  which  if  he  can  find  Ministers 
capable  of  carrying  them  out  will  secure  a  renovated 
Empire  a  new  lease  of  life. 

^Vhat  is  the  Sultan's  policy  ? 

It  is  a  policy  identical  with  what  the  Young  Turks' 
policy  was  believed  to  be  in  the  first  moment  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  hailed  the  downfall  of  the 
Hamidian  despotism.      It  is   first  and  foremost    the 
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policy  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  As  His 
Majesty  told  me,  he  had  all  his  life  believed  in  the 
Constiiution,  and  now  that  it  was  established  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  it. 

But  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  policy  of  one  who, 
while  being  a  loyally  Constitutional  Sovereign, 
determined  to  govern  through  his  responsible 
Ministers,  is  a  believing  Moslem.  "  He  is  one  of 
us,"  said  the  Dervish  at  the  Mosque  of  St.  Demetrius 
at  Salonica.  He  is  not  a  fanatic.  He  is  a  mystic, 
and  we  all  remember  what  Lord  Rosebery  said  as  to 
the  power  of  the  combination  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  the  practical  mystic,  which  he  applied  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  There  is  nothing  of  Cromwell  about 
the  Sultan,  save  his  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence 
and  a  profound  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker. 
The  difference  between  a  fanatic  and  a  mystic  is  that 
the  fanatic  can  only  see  the  truth  of  the  particular 
formula  which  he  has  adopted  as  his  own,  whereas 
the  mystic  recognises  the  essential  fundamental 
unity  of  truth  under  all  its  forms.  Hence  it  is 
possible  for  the  Sultan  to  be  a  convinced  and  devout 
Mohammedan,  and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  with 
profound  respect  the  different  forms  of  religious 
faith.  Therein  he  differs  from  some  of  the 
men  who  put  him  on  the  throne.  Holding  no 
religious  faith  of  their  own,  they  regard  all  other  men's 
religious  beliefs  to  be  drivelling  superstitions.  On  the 
whole  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  without  justification  in 
thinking  there  is  more  chance  of  a  sympathetic  and 
successful  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  when 
the  ruler  is  an  Arabian  mystic  than  if  he  were  turned 
out  in  the  latest  pattern  of  French  atheism  with 
Positivist  trimmings. 

Thirdly,  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  as  he  explained  it 
to  me,  and  as  it  has  been  expounded  to  me  by  one  of 
the  most  trusted  diplomatists  in  his  service,  is  a  policy 
of  peace.  So  far  from  being  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  Chauvinistic  aggression  which  in  the  last 
two  years  has  so  profoundly  discredited  the  governing 
junta  at  Salonica,  it  is  regarded  by  the  Sultan  with 
frank  and  unconcealed  abhorrence.  His  watchword 
is  peace.  Of  course  if  the  integrity  of  his  Empire 
was  assailed  or  its  interests  unjustly  attacked, 
Mehmed  V.  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  effective 
instrument  which  Mahmoud  Chefke*  Pasha  is  making 
perfect.  But  if  he  had  to  sanction  war  he  would  do 
so  with  a  heavy  heart.  Peace,  not  war,  is  the  policy 
to  which  he  is  devoted.  This  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  mere  empty  platitude.  The  Sultan's  idea  of 
peace  is  twofold.  So  far  as  the  European  Powers 
are  concerned,  he  is  for  friendship  with  all  and 
entangling  alliances  with  none.  When  I  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  in  international 
politics  I  was  an  inveterate  polygamist,  and  abhorred 
the  monogamic  ideal  of  an  exclusive  alliance  with  any 
single  Power,  the  Sultan's  eyes  sparkled.  "  That  is  my 
idea  also,"  he  said ;  "  but  remember  that  even  in  a 
polygamous  household  it  is  possible  to  have  a  favourite 
wife."     The  post  of  favourite  wife  in  Turkey  may  be 


held  to-day  by  Germany,  or  it  may  he  held  by 
France.  That  depends  upon  whether  arms  or  cash 
are  most  in  demand  at  the  moment.  But  it  is  not  a 
legal,  much  less  a  permanent  position,  and  the 
Sultan's  ideal  is  to  avoid  the  jealousies  of  the  inter- 
national harem  by  treating  all  its  members  with  equal 
impartiality. 

What  is  much  more  important  than  his  views  as  to 
the  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Great  Powers 
is  the  conception,  the  statesmanlike  conception,  which 
he  brought  to  the  throne  of  reconstituting  the  pro- 
tective unity  of  the  old  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  a  policy  of  fraternal  co-operation  and  alliance 
between  Turkey  and  tlie  Christian  States  which  have 
been  established  on  the  site  of  Turkish  provinces. 
The  Sultan's  dominant  idea  is  the  creation  of  a 
friendly  co-operative  union  rather  than  a  federa- 
tion between  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
on  the  other.  It  was  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart 
when  he  became  Sultan.  No  one  grieved  so  much 
when  the  reckless  Chauvinism  of  some  of  those  who 
ruled  in  his  name  overcast  the  fair  prospect  of  good 
relations  with  the  Balkan  States.  Now  that  light  has 
arisen  out  of  the  darkness,  and  the  counsels  of  th ; 
Chauvinist  are  at  a  discount,  we  may  expect  to  find 
a  vigorous  effort  being  made  by  Turkey  both  at 
Athens  and  Sofia  to  create  a  self-defensive  and 
mutually  helpful  union  between  Turkey  and  her 
former  tributary  States. 

Fourthly,  the  Sultan  is  dead  against  the  policy  of 
enforcing  uniformity  of  law,  language,  religion,  or 
system  upon  all  the  races  which  make  up  his  Empire. 
One  of  the  most  disastrous  mistakes  of  the  Young 
Turks  can  be  traced  directly  to  their  French  educa- 
tion. Their  political  ideas  were  framed  in  the  spirit 
of  a  French  logician.  They  were  so  obsessed  by  the 
idea  of  uniformity  that  they  went  very  near  to  sacrific- 
ing to  their  fetish  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sultan  was  against  this  centralising,  Turkifying  policy 
from  the  first.  As  Constitutional  monarch  he  was 
compelled  to  see  it  carried  out  in  his  name.  But 
when  in  Albania  and  in  Arabia  it  brought  forth  its 
fatal  fruits  in  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  revolt,  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  his  early  and  unconquerable  repug- 
nance to  the  policy  of  Turkification.  Upon  this 
subject  1  had  a  very  interesting  and  intimate  conver- 
sation with  His  Majesty.  I  had  been  explaining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Empire  as  those 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  The  Sultan  observed 
somewhat  dryly  that  nations  were  sometimes  like 
naughty  children — a  little  whipping  did  them  good. 
When  I  pointed  to  the  good  results  which  had  followed 
the  adoption  of  a  Liberal  policy  in  South  Africa, 
the  Sultan  said,  "  I  know  all  about  General  Botha  and 
the  Boers,  but  don't  forget  you  had  to  whip  them 
first."  Then  he  went  on  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
British  policy  in  South  Africa  and  his  own  policy  in 
Albania.  He  maintained  that  his  policy  in  Albania 
was  like  ours  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  enthusiastic 
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reception  givin  to  him  by  the  Albanians  wlien  he 
visited  Kossovo  was  a  close  parallel  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  Hoers  of  their  position  in  the  Ikitish  Empire.  , 
1  replied  that  our  war  was  a  mistake  and  a  crime  : 
but  that  even  such  blunders  might  be  remedied  by  a 
policy  which  made  the  rebel  of  yesterday  the  loyal 
subject  of  today. 

The  fate  of  the  Malissori  was  then  still  hangini;  in 
the  balance.  But  when  a  week  or  two  later  Alxlallali 
Pasha,  my  old  aciiii.iintance  of  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference, went  to  take  farewell  of  His  ^L1jesty  on  his 
departure  to  his  command  on  the  Montenegrin 
frontier,  he  received  instructions  not  to  make  war 
but  to  make  peace,  and  to  make  peace  on  terms 
which  embodied  His  Majesty's  kindly  intentions 
towards  his  Albanian  subjects.  The  Black  doc- 
trinaires among  the  Young  Turks  scowled  at  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Albanians.  Turkey  has 
its  Milners  as  well  as  Britain.  But  even  at  the 
moment  of  writing  (.Vugust  25)  comes  the  following 
welcome  telegram  that  shows  His  Majesty's  gracious 
intentions  are  no  longer  to  be  thwarted  by  uniformi- 
tarian  fanatics,  who  wish  to  thrust  even  the  Turkish 
letters  down  the  throats  of  all  Turkish  subjects. 

"  If  you  grant  the  Malissori  these  terms,"  said  one 
of  the  Black  Young  Turks,  "  how  can  we  withhold 
them  from  other  Albanians  ?  " 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  too,  if  you  concede  tln-m 
all  round,"  I  replied.  This  appears  to  be  recognised 
at  last.     The  Constantinople  Press  of  August  24th — 

piililished  the  text  of  a  circular  addressco  l)y  tlie  Minister  of 
lliu  Interior  to  the  Governors  of  .Skulari  and  Vanina,  slating 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  decided  to  offer  a  free  pardon 
to  all  Albanians  now  in  arms  who  have  not  been  guilty  of 
common  law  oft'ences  if  they  surrender  without  further  delay. 

The  circular  adds  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  h.as 
given  orders  to  the  Governors  in  question  that  Albanian  schools 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Albanian  througli  the 
medium  of  both  Arabic  and  Latin  characters  shall  receive  a 
subvention  from  the  local  revenues,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
poll  lax  shall  be  devoted  to  local  expenditure  on  roads  and 
bridges. 

This  is  not  all  that  is  required.  But  it  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  realising  the  objects  to  which  the 
Sultan  pledged  himself  to  his  Albanian  subjects. 

In  thus  writing  on  the  Sultan's  policy  I  have  con- 
fined mybclf  to  points  upon  which  I  have  direct  and 
authentic  information  as  to  his  views.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  sound  views  of  a  sagacious  Sovereign.  1 
shall  now  proceed,  without  referring  further  to  the 
views  of  the  Sultan,  to  make  some  further  observa- 
tions as  to  what  seems  to  me  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  a  truly  Liberal  policy  worthy  of  Consti- 
tutional Turkey. 

III.— THE    CONFERENCE   AT   SALONICA. 

The  question  now  arises  how  best  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Sultan.  In  discussing  it  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  that  Mehmed  V.  has  expressed 
himself  explicitly  in  favour  of  any  of  the  details  of 
policy  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.     I  call   it  the 


policy  of  the  Sultan,  because  he  has  explicitly  declared 
liimself  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  equal  rights  for  m<;n 
of  all  races  and  of  all  religions  within  the  Empire  ; 
because  he  has  declared  himself,  with  not  less 
emphasis,  in  favour  of  a  peace  policy  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  and  <  o-()[jeration 
with  the  Balkan  Stales;  and  because  he  is  the 
avowed  champion  of  the  Constitution.  Beyond  that 
I  have  no  right  to  suggest  that  he  has  any  responsi- 
bility for  tht;  ()olicy  which  I  am  about  to  outline. 

If  you  will  the  end  you  must  also  will  the  means  to 
the  end.  The  Young  Turks  who  have  been  in  power 
since  the  revolution  have  unfortunately  in  many  cases 
pursued  with  obstinacy  means  which  were  directly 
calculated  to  defeat  their  avowed  ends.  Fortunately 
the  more  enlightened  of  their  number  have  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  The  pacification  of  the 
Malissores,  and  the  subsequent  concession  of  liberal  - 
terms  to  the  Albanians,  may  be  accepted  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  change  in  the 
hearts  of  the  omnipotent  Committee.  The  Confer- 
ence which  is  to  be  held  this  month  in  Salonica  will 
reveal  how  far  this  change  of  heart  or  opening  of  the 
understanding  has  proceeded.  We  stand  at  the 
liarting  of  the  ways.  Everything,  it  may  be  said, 
depends  for  the  moment  upon  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  summoned  by  the 
Committee  to  meet  in  Salonica,  the  revolutionary 
capital  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  what  may 
be  described  as  the  uniformitarian,  Turkifying,  Chau- 
vinistic section  has  discovered  its  mistake.  Some  of 
its  leaders,  no  doubt,  are  hopelessly  committed  to  the 
Oltomanising  policy,  which  would  pass  a  street  roller 
over  all  the  privileges  which  have  enabled  the  sub- 
ject races  to  preserve  their  vitality  even  under  the 
tyranny  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  cry  of  new  lamps  for 
old  has  been  sounded  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  ihe 
Christians  of  the  East.  They  refuse,  and  rightly 
refuse,  to  abandon  the  old,  imperfect  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  effective  guarantees  for  religious  autonomy 
for  the  brand-new  untried  machinery  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  the  more  reflective  heads  of  the 
Committee  have  begun  to  see  is  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  unite  the  infinitely  varying  races  that  are 
sheltered  by  the  Crescent  by  forcing  forward  a  crude, 
pedantic  policy  of  uniformity,  which  if  it  were 
adopted  in  Germany  or  Great  Britain  would  shatter 
the  German  and  British  Empires  into  remediless  ruin. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Jacobin  in  the  councils  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  to  be  hof)ed,  is  drawing  to  a  clo.se. 

The  Salonica  Conference,  if  it  is  to  rescue  the 
Constitution  from  the  discredit  into  which  it  has  been 
brought  by  the  well-meant  but  disastrous  blunders 
of  the  last  two  years,  must  revert  to  the  lofty  ideals 
and  liberal  professions  which  three  years  ago  brought 
about  such  an  enthusiastic  fraternisation  of  all  races 
and  creeds  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  a  policy  which  has  failed 
should  be  superseded  by  the  reversion  to  a  policy  the 
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proclamation  of  which  won  for  the  Young  Turks  the 
applause  of  the  civilised  world. 

If  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  is  to  rise  ■> 
to  the  height  of  its  great  opportunity  it  should  begin 
by  recognising  the  grievous  niistake  which  it  has 
made  in  tactics  in  belittling  the  Sultan.  They  ought 
at  least  to  have  shown  more  respect  to  the  monarch 
whom  their  own  hands  had  made.  He  is,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  Caliph  of  Islam  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  Empire.  They  need  not  fear  that  the 
homage  which  he  legitimately  demands  from  all  his 
subjects,  even  if  they  be  members  of  the  Committee, 
will  endanger  the  Constitutional  liberties  of  which  he 
is  the  responsible  custodian.  Had  he  been  younger 
and  a  man  of  a  more  selfish  or  ambitious  tempera- 
ment they  might  have  had  misgivings.  As  things  are 
they  can  have  none. 

To  make  the  Sultan's  reign  glorious  it  is  necessary 
to  give  peace  to  his  Empire,  and  to  win  the  loyalty 
of  all  his  subject  races  by  making  them  understand 
that  they  can  better  realise  their  aspirations  after 
peace,  liberty,  security,  prosperity  and  justice  under  the 
Imperial  flag  than  by  any  conceivably  possible 
rearrangement  of  the  map. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  reassure  all 
sections  that  the  new  Government  will  leave  them  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  now  enjoy,  whether  it  be  that  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  autonomy  for  their  churches 
and  schools,  the  use  of  their  own  language,  or  the 
freedom  of  trade.  The  Constitution  must  represent 
to  every  race  and  province  a  plus,  and  not  a 
minus.  When  I  was  in  Turkey  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  had 
not  profited  by  e.xchanging  the  monistic  despotism 
of  Abdul  Hamid  for  the  many-headed  despotism  of 
the  Committee.  The  time  may  come  when  excep- 
tional privileges  enjoyed  (7^  aniiquo  may  be  voluntarily 
surrendered  as  useless  anachronistic  survivals  of  a 
hateful  past.  No  one  dreams  in  England  of  protect- 
ing his  dwelling  by  a  moat  and  drawbridge.  But  to 
have  abolished  the  right  to  protect  one's  home  by 
such  means  before  the  law  itself  gave  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  peaceful  citizen  would  have  roused 
furious  discontent. 

After  a  guarantee  of  all  existing  privileges  has  been 
given,  the  second  step  should  be  to  secure  the 
Empire  against  the  new  regime  being  used  as  a  stalking- 
horse  of  financial  speculators.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
upon  the  vexed  question  as  to  how  far  the  revolution 
itself  was  engineered  in  the  interest  of  Jewish  financiers. 
The  accusation  is  constantly  made,  but  it  may  be  as 
baseless  as  the  calumnies  against  the  Jewish  shop- 
keepers in  Wales.  But  such  accusations,  true  or  false, 
have  a  dangerous  tendency  to  excite  popular  feeling. 
They  resulted  in  pogroms  in  Russia  and  in  Wales,  and 
may  end  in  massacre  in  Turkey.  Even  if  they  do  not 
culminate  in  bloodshed,  they  produce  an  ugly  suspicion 


that  behind  the  high-flying  political  protestations  of 
the  Committee  there  are  lurking  many  unscrupulous 
designs  to  exploit  the  public  in  the  interest  of  the 
financial  schemer.  The  Committee  would  do  well 
to  disassociate  itself  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
possible  from  all  complicity  in  the  pseudo-Zionist 
schemes  which  excited  so  much  suspicion  last  year, 
and  turn  down  every  proposal  which,  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  proposes  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  their  own  supporters. 

If  this  Anti-Graft  programme  were  consistently 
carried  out  it  would  indirectly  tend  to  remove  one  of 
the  outstanding  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Sultan's 
policy  for  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  union  with 
the  Balkan  States.  Of  all  the  wanton  political  and 
economic  crimes  of  which  the  dominant  section  of 
the  Young  Turks  have  been  guilty  the  Greek  boycott 
was  one  of  the  most  inexcusable.  The  Government, 
to  do  it  justice,  has  never  sanctioned  officially  what 
they  have  lacked  courage  to  suppress.  The  first 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  triumph  of  a  rational 
spirit  of  liberalism  and  fraternity  will  be  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  boycott,  which  is  detested  by  all  but  the 
handful  of  traders  who  profit  by  the  exclusion  of  their 
Greek  rivals. 

The  problem  of  re-establishing  friendly  relations 
with  the  Christian  States  outside  the  Empire  and  the 
Christian  races  within  its  pale  is  one  which  is  very 
difficult  of  solution.  The  dominant  Chauvinists  of  the 
Committee  who  refused  to  allow  the  Greek  Club  at 
Salonica  to  present  a  loyal  address  to  the  Sultan  came 
perilously  near  committing  high  treason  to  the 
Empire.  The  Conference  will  do  well  to  consider  in 
framing  its  policy  for  the  coming  general  election 
whether  it  should  not  make  formal  overtures  to  the 
Christian  electors  for  co-operation  at  the  polls.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  Turkey  is  the 
disposition  manifested  by  the  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians  to  come  together  for  electoral  purposes. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  treat  as  hopelessly  antagonistic 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  union  of  hearts  and  a  fusion  of  racial 
prejudices  it  should  begin  at  the  polling  booth.  At 
present  the  Christians  fear  and  Say  that  the  Young 
Turks  are  only  Old  Turks  —  wolves  disguised  in 
sheep's  clothing.  It  will  be  for  the  Conference  to 
dispel  this  suspicion  by  laying  down  a  practical 
programme  on  which  they  can  appeal  for  the  support 
of  all  the  moderate  liberal-minded  men  in  the  Empire. 

The  extension  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
Malissori  settlement  as  a  means  of  pacifying  other 
discontented  populations,  the  meting  out  of  stern 
punishment  to  all  officials  convicted  of  such  hideous 
crimes  as  the  torture  of  prisoners  or  of  suspects  in 
order  to  extort  confessions,  are  measures  which  would 
do  much  to  re-establish  the  prestige  of  the  Committee 
already  much  shaken  by  the  persistent  reports  of  the 
recrudescence  of  the  old  policy  of  outrage  and 
assassination  not  only  in  the  remoter  provinces  but 
in  Constantinople  itself. 
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There  are  innumerable  other  suhjccts  with  which 
the  Conference  will  have  to  deal  to  which  I  nee<i  not 
revert  here.  They  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by 
the  atlilude  which  the  Conference  will  take  up  towards 
the  main  question.  Pride  is  an  ill  counsellor.  He  who 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  the  Committee 
has  been  too  much  disposed  to  magnify  its  own  voca- 
tion at  the  expcn.se  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign  and 
to  sacrifice  the  fmances  of  the  country  to  the  pre 
indices  horn  of  Ch.iuvinistic  conceit.  If,  instead  of 
regarding  itself  as  a  kind  of  party  caucus  determined 
at  all  costs  to  run  the  luiipire  on  the  principles  of  a 
Jacobin    Club,   the    Committee   were  to  seize  every 


liberal  policy  as  1  have  v.iiturcd  to  indicate,  the 
financial  outlook  would  he  materially  improved.  In 
Turkey  as  elsewhere  everything  dcj^nds  upon  the 
terms  of  the  new  loan.  It  might  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  Young  Turks  to  put  their  pride  into  their 
pocket  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Administrator  of  the 
Debt  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  whole 
finances  of  the  Empire,  but  no  other  single  measure 
would  do  so  much  to  extricate  them  from  their  finan- 
cial embarra-ssments.  British  administration  of  their 
Customs  has  increased  the  yield  of  that  branch  of 
the  revenue  bv  thirtv  per  cent.,  and  a  limited  period 
of  international  control  of  their  finances  need  not  be 


The  Greek  Patriarch. 

opportunitv  of  re-establishing  the  prestige  of  the 
Sultan  on  Ihe  one  hand  and  the  authorityof  the  whole 
of  the  electorate  on  the  other,  they  would  do  much  to 
improve  their  position  in  the  estimation  of  Lurope. 
The  richt  of  a  self-elected  junta  to  engineer  a  revolu- 
tion bv  the  aid  of  conspiracy  and  assassination  does 
not  confer  upon  its  successors  a  right  either  to  usurp 
the  throne  of  Othman  or  to  rig  the  elections  in  the 
interest  of  its  members.  .  •  .•„ 

If  the  Conference  at  Salonica  adopts  the  patriotic 
and  loyal  course  of  urging  all  Ottoman  subjects  to 
rallv  round  the  throne  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  some  such  broad 
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more  shocking  to  their  amour  propn:  If  a  statesman 
and  patriot  like  Djavid  Bey  could  recognise  the 
advantage  of  such  a  policy  his  colleagues  need  not 
resent  so  practical  a  suggestion. 

IV._A  BALKAN  BUND. 
So  far  I  have  dealt  with  matters  in  the  scope  of 
the  Conference.  My  last  point  relates  to  a  subject 
of  wider  range.  How  is  the  Sultan's  policy  of  a 
union  of  the  Balkan  States  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 
The  policv  of  the  Ottoman  Foreign  Office,  we  may 
take  it  will  be  steadily  directed  in  that  direction. 
But   in    order  to   give   body   and  substance  to  the 
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policy  of  friendship  and  mutual  support  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  causes  of  friction  which  are' 
constantly  arising  between  the  populations  rather 
than  between  the  Governments,  If  what  may  be 
called  the  Malissore  pacification  policy  were  generally 
applied  most  of  the  causes  of  friction  would  disappear. 
But  after  everything  was  done  differences  would  from 
time  to  time  arise  between  the  populations  on  either 
side  of  the  frontier.  These  differences  at  present 
have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  expressing  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  insurrectionary  bands  and  punitive 
expeditions.  These  forms  of  friction  are  the  product 
of  popular  feeling  which  the  Governments  find  it 
difficult  to  control.  Hence  fiery  sparks  are  constantly 
flying  about,  producing  local  fires  which  are  for  ever 
threatening  a  widespread  conflagration.  In  such 
circumstances  why  should  not  the  fire-quenching 
apparatus  invented  at  the  Hague  be  brought  into 
requisition  ? 

y\ll  the  Balkan  States  signed  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. They  are  therefore  all  of  them  parties 
to  the  third  part  of  the  Convention  relating  to 
International  Arbitration,  entitled  "  International 
Commissions  of  Inquiry."  Article  9  of  that  Conven- 
tion runs  as  follows  : — 

In  disputes  of  an  international  nature  involving  neither  honour 
nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  diflference  of  opinion  on 
points  of  facts,  the  coiuiacling  Powers  (that  is  to  say,  among 
others,  Turkey  and  all  the  Balkan  States)  deem  it  expedient  and 
desirable  that  the  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  by  means  of  diplomacy  should,  so  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  institute  an  international  commi-sion  of 
inquiry  to  facilitate  a  solution  of  those  disputes  by  elucidating  the 
facts  Ijy  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation. 

Subsequent  articles  set  out  that  such  commissions 
can  be  constituted  just  as  the  parties  in  dispute  prefer. 
It  is  for  them  to  define  how  the  Commission  should 
be  constituted,  where  and  when  it  should  sit,  what 
procedure  it  should  adopt,  whether  or  not  it  should 
appoint  assessors,  and  so  forth.  It  is,  however, 
expressly  provided  that  the  report  of  such  Com- 
missions shall  not  have  the  nature  of  an  arbitral  award, 
each  party  reserving  the  right  either  to  reject  or 
to  accept  their  conclusions  as  seems  good  in  its  own 
eyes. 

Why  should  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Servia,  Turkey  and  Montenegro, 
not  agree  to  appoint  permanent  commissicms  d'cnqnete 
on  their  respective  frontiers  for  the  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  all  points  of  fact  relating  to  questions 
in  dispute  ?  In  that  case  the  modus  operandi  would 
be  something  like  this.  A  complaint  arises  as  to  the 
operations  of  a  Bulgarian  band  in  Macedonia,  or  of 
some  violation  of  the  Greek  frontier  by  Turkish  troops, 
or  any  other  similar  question.  Instead  of  wrangling 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  local  commission  d' atqiicte, 
consisting  in  one  case  of  a  Turk  and  a  Bulgarian, 
in  the  other  of  a  Turk  and  a  Greek,  would  at  once 
come  together,  and  with  thtj  full  consent  of  the 
Governments  concerned  either  proceed  in  person  to 
the  locality  or  send  a  competent  assessor  to  collect 


the  facts  and  report  on  the  subject.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  Commissions  constantly  ready  to 
swoop  down  upon  the  spot  where  the  dispute  arose, 
with  a  standing  order  to  prepare  a  joint  report  as  to 
the  facts,  would  operate  as  a  inost  effective  means 
whereby  the  Governments  which  desired  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  fraternal  co-operation  could 
remove  the  causes  which  at  present  render  it  difficult 
to  control  the'  combative  passions  of  their  subjects. 
No  infringement  of  sovereignty  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  mutu.il  agreement  of  two  sovereign  States  to 
adopt  a  sensible  method  of  avoiding  friction  on  their 
frontiers. 

I  put  forward  the  proposal  with  all  deference  as  a 
humble  but  practical  suggestion  towards  the  more 
effective  realisation  of  the  Sultan's  policy,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  policy  which  deserves  the  sym- 
pathetic support  of  every  European  Power,  and 
especially  of  our  own  Government.  King  George 
happens  to  have  more  Mohammedan  subjects  than 
any  other  sovereign  in  the  world.  We  cannot  but 
regard  with  the  liveliest  sympathy  all  efforts  to  restore 
the  prestige  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Caliph. 
Whether,  as  some  think,  it  would  be  well  to  give  an 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  our  sympathy  by 
giving  Sir  Gerard  Lowtheran  efificientcolleague  selected 
from  the  many  capable  diplomatists  to  be  found  among 
the  Indian  Moslems  is  a  question  for  the  future.  Such 
a  recognition  of  the  Caliphate  is,  however,  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  if  the  Sultan's  vision  of  a 
regenerated  Ottoman  Empire  is  to  be  materialised 
on  liberal  and  constitutional  lines. 

The  first  move  belongs  to  the  Conference  at 
Salonica.  Will  the  Young  Turks  there  assembled 
justify  the  hopes  of  their  friends  or  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  their  foes  ?  The  Conference  may  lead  to 
a  separation  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  between 
the  white  and  the  black.  If  the  sheep  outnumber 
the  goats,  if  the  whites  overpower  the  blacks,  if  the 
Conference  in  order  to  realise  the  ideals  of  the  Con- 
stitution concentrates  its  attention  upon  securing  free 
elections  on  a  Liberal  programme,  we  may  see  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  in  Turkey  than  has  hitherto 
been  dreamed  of. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  blacks  triumph,  and  the 
pseudo  Young  Turks  continue  to  be  smirched  with 
the  bad  old  Turkish  policy  of  Chauvinistic  centralisa- 
tion, boycottage,  and  oppression,  although  the  mime- 
diate  future  may  be  overclouded,  there  would  still  be 
no  reason  for  despairing  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
For  the  Sultan  is  a  permanent  force,  whereas  the 
Young  Turks,  if  they  forsake  the  principles  the 
enumeration  of  which  won  thein  the  applause  of  the 
world,  will  bs  like  the  chaff  on  the  threshing  floor 
which  the  wind  bloweth  away  and  which  is  not. 
They  will  then  only  be  remembered  in  history  as  men 
who  played  a  great  role,  but  who  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  height  of  their  vocation. 

But  I  refuse  to  despair  even  of  the  blackest  of  the 
Young  Turks. 


2»3 


A    NIGHTMARE    OF    CIVILISATION. 


LIVERPOOL,   AN 

THE  Citv  of  Liverpool,  the  Atlantic  (;ate  of Crcat 
Britaiii,  tlic  (^iiecn   of  tiie  Sea,  and  proudest 
comniert  ial   port   of  the   Empire,  last   month 
afforded  the  world  an  object  lesson  in  barharism,  the 
memory  of  which  is  like  the  horror  of  a  nightmare. 

THK    AroniKOSIS   OF    THE    HOOLIGAN. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  this  place  to  attempt  to 
apportion  the  blame  or  adjust  the  responsibility  for 
the  strike  and  the  lock-out  which  let  loose  the  forces 
of  disorder.  If  anyone  unlocked  the  cages  of  the 
carnivores  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  citizens  of 
London  would  be  more  concerned  with  the  habits  of 
the  lions  and  tigers  let  loose  in  their  midst  than  with 
the  motives  of  the  man  who  set  them  free.  The 
experience  of  Liverpool  is  the  experience  of  every 
communitv  in  which  theainiosi)heric  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  in  favour  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  law 
and  order,  is  suddenly  relaxed.  The  lawless  forces 
which  lurk  in  the  depth  of  the  social  abyss  see  in  the 
conllict  wliich  has  liroken  out  between  the  Govern- 
ment anil  the  law-abiding  masses,  a  signal  of 
liberation.  Strikers  who  are  waging  war  along 
legitimate  lines  of  passive  resistance  find  themselves 
uiwble  to  control  the  activities  of  the  savages  of  the 
slums,  who  swarm  from  their  lairs  overjoyed  at  such 
an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their  lifelong  vendetta 
against  civilisation  under  the  wing  of  such  distinguished 
and  influential  allies.  The  criminal  classes  always 
display  increased  activity  in  tinies  of  revolution  and 
social  disorder.  It  was  so  in  Ireland  under  the 
Land  League.  It  was  so  in  Russia  during  the 
Revolution.  It  was  so  last  month  in  England,  and 
especially  was  it  so  at  Liverpool.  The  striker  may 
repudiate  his  unwelcome  comrade  ;  but  the  first 
and  inevitable  result  of  a  General  Strike  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Hooligan. 

THE    BARBARIANS    OF    THE    SLU.MS. 

There  are  no  longer  any  reservoirs  of  barbarism 
from  which  armed  hordes  may  emerge  to  destroy 
civilisation,  lint,  as  Macaulay  reminded  us,  civilisa- 
tion can  breed  within  its  own  borders  savages  as 
ruthless  as  the  Huns  of  Attila,  barbarians  as  uncivilised 
as  the  followers  of  Genseric.  For  the  most  part,  when 
society  is  in  its  normal  state  these  waste  products  of 
civilisation  lurk  unseen  in  their  lairs  in  the  slums. 
But  a  sttike  or  civil  commotion  lets  them  loose,  and 
all  men  see  them.  It  is  a  sight  unlovely,  alaraiing, 
full  of  menace  for  the  future,  of  reproach  for  the  past. 
But  it  has  a  lesson  in  it  for  us  all,  and  woe  be  unto  us 
if  we  heed  it  not. 

I.— LIVERPOOL. 

There  was  a  special  appropriateness  about  Liver- 
pool being  selected  as  the  locality  for  the  apparition 
of  militant  hooliganism.  Liverpool  is  a  cathedral 
city.     Liverpool  is  pre-eminently  the  most  Conserva- 
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live  city  in  the  Emi)ire.  Liverpool  is  in  many  ways 
a  city  which  has  done  great  things  along  the  line  of 
material  development.  As  Sir  John  Brunner  told  us 
in  the  iVestminstcr  Gazette  : — 

Liverpool  h.is,  in  my  lime,  done  many  iblnRs,  great  lliings. 

It  has  created  the  splrndi.l  range  of  docks,  ilie  admiration  of 
the  world  ;  it  lias  abolished  the  bar  at  the  mo\nh  of  the  Mersey, 
practically  rebuilt  the  business  quarler,  dcmolishe<l  slums  in 
magnificent  fashion,  .and  created  its  University. 

li  has  kept  a  firm  and  beneficent  hand  upon  "  the  Tr.ide," 
and  has  made  its  streets  decent  by  night  and  by  day.  Drunken- 
ness is  much  diminished,  and  there  is  a  happy  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  mortality. 

Nevertheless,  Liverpool  is  the  most  criminal,  the 
most  drunken,  the  most  lawless  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     Why  is  this? 

A    CRIMINAI.    CITY. 

'I'hat  the  fact  is  so  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  last 
annual  report  which  the  Chief  Constable  presented 
to  the  Watch  Committee  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1910,  is  a  very  illuminating  piece  of 
evidence.  It  ought  to  be  read  aloud  in  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  Liverpool  as  part  of  the 
daily  lesson  until  the  truths  which  it  contains  spur 
the  consciences  of  men  to  action.  For  the  past 
eight  years,  despite  all  the  -iinprovements  to  which 
Sir  John  Brunner  refers,  crime  has  continued  to 
increase,  and  this  increase  of  crime  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  general  decay  of  the  moral  sense  of  the 
whole  community.  But  what  concerns  us  most  for 
the  moment  is  the  comparative  criminality  of  Liver- 
pool. It  is  appalling,  almost  inconceivable.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  tried  for  indictable 
ofi"ences  per  100,000  of  the  population  in  the  year 
1909,  omitting  decimals  : — 

England  and  Wales     ...     188        Birmini;ham        ...       2^0 

Leeds     1S6       Car.lilV      264 

London  212       Liverpool         ...    456 

Liverpool  is,  therefore,  more  than  twice  as 
criininal  as  London,  and  nearly  twice  as  criminal  as 
Cardiff,  a  seaport  which  in  some  respects  shares  her 
characteristics.  Nor  is  this  so  only  in  indictable 
offences.  The  figures  for  vagrancy  and  drunkenness 
are  almo.st  as  bad  : — 

PROSECUTIONS    IN  1 905  PER    100,000. 

Vagrancy.  Drunkenness. 

Cardiff 46             136 

Leeds       68            539 

London <'3             ^^ 

Birmingham        ng             669 

Liverpool         131             1.057 

Crimes  against  the  person  in  Liverpool  have 
of  late  shown  an  enormous  tendency  to  increase. 
In  the  five  years,  1898-1903,  the  proportion  per 
100,000  was  2059.  In  the  following  five  years  it  rose 
to  3614;    but  in  1909  it  had  mounted  up  to  63-28, 
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and  last  year  stood  at  57'87,  nearly   three   times   as 
high  a  figure  as  ten  years  before. 

INTEMPERANCE SPIRITUAL    AND    SPIRITUOUS. 

This  is  a  bad  record,  and  the  explanation  is  worse. 
While  the  municipality  has  been  labouring  to  reduce 
the  death-rate  and  to  improve  the  physical  surround- 
ings of  the  people,  other  agents  have  succeeded  in 
counteracting  its  beneficent  activity  by  fanning  into 
a  fierce  flame  the  glowing  embers  of  sectarian  passion. 
It  is  of  little  use,  so  far  as  crimes  against  the  person 
are  concerned,  making   men  more  temperate  in  the 


in  the  back  or  to  break  his  head  with  a  cudgel  are 
methods  of  expressing  differences  of  religious  con- 
victions much  cherished  in  the  black  district  of 
Liverpool. 

NOT    MERELY    "  THHSE    IRISH." 

It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  the  question  merely  by 
ascribing  the  phenomenal  criminality  of  Liverpool  to 
"  those  Irish."  No  doubt  the  Irish  contribute  much 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  street  polemic  which  rages 
in  Liverpool,  but  most  of  Liverpool  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  men  and  women  born  in  the  city.    In  1910, 
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use  of  spirits  if  at  the  same  time  you  make  them 
drunk  with  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian  fanaticism.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1866-1875,  653  persons  died 
every  year  of  typhus  fever  in  Liverpool;  in  the  ten 
years  1896-1905,  the  annual  mortality  from  typhus 
had  been  brought  down  to  25.  But  while  deaths 
from  typhus  went  down,  crimes  engendered  by  Orange 
fanaticism  and  Catholic  passions  went  up.  The  Chief 
Constable  says  "  this  increase  may  justly  be  ascribed 
to  the  revival  of  sectarian  animosity  which  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  increase  of  wounding  cases  in  1905 
and  culminated  in  1906."     To  stab  a  fgUow-creature 


20,212  persons  were  arrested  in  Liverpool  for  in- 
dictable and  non-indictable  offences.  Of  these  only 
2,012  were  born  in  L'eland  and  only  302  in  Wales; 
r 2,970  were  born  in  Liverpool,  and  3,482  in  other 
parts  of  England.  Many  of  those  born  in  Liverpool 
may  have  been  of  Irish  stock ;  but  they  are  the 
children  of  the  city  which  breeds  its  own  criminals. 

These  figures  are  bad  enough.  But  still  worse  is 
the  deliberate  declaration  of  this  shrewd  and  com- 
petent Chief  Constable  that  "  there  is  a  general 
decline  of  personal  honesty  in  many  relations  of  life. 
Every  year  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  every 
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year  the  remedy  seems  harder  to  find."  Public 
opinion  is  suffering  from  the  decay  of  moral  fibre, 
and  well-meaning  but  ill-informed  people  are  always 
making  cxcusts  for  the  criminal,  and  whittling  away 
the  ]x,>nalties  inijiosed  by  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  community.  I'ntil  there  is  a  stiffening  of  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  crime  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  extension  of  public  sympathy 
to  the  revolters  against  authority  was  the  outburst  of 
hooliganism  which  followed  the  strike  in  Liverpool. 


industry  defies  regularity.  Men  must  be  on  hand 
to  discharge  ships  when  they  arrive,  .".nd  must  be 
kept  idle  waiting  for  the  ships  which  may  be  delayed 
by  the  weather.  There  is  a  constantly  fluctu.iting 
demand  for  dockers.  Hence  the  presence  in 
Liverpool  of  many  more  men  than  could  ever  hofw 
to  obtain  regular  work.  Unemployment  became 
normal  every  other  day.  Wages,  when  earned,  were 
inadequate  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  family 
when  there  was  no  work  to  be  done.  Quod  era/ 
danonstraitduin . 
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THE    ECONOMIC   CAUSES   OF   CRI.ME. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  excessive  criminality 
at  Liverpool  are  primarily  economic.  In  1864 
22,000,  or  one-third  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city,  were 
officially  declared  to  be  insanitary.  Dirt,  disease, 
and  intemperance  sprang  directly  from  the  dreadful 
condition  of  housing ;  but  that  in  its  turn  sprang 
not  less  directly  from  the  practice  pursued  by 
Liverpool  for  many  years,  possibly  for  generations, 
of  constantly  maintaining  a  much  larger  force  of 
unskilled  labourers  than  were  ever  able  to  find 
regular  employment.     The  condition  of  the  shipping 


THE    NEED    FOR    SECONDARY    EMPLOYMENT. 

The  Chief  Constable  says,  "  It  will  take  several 
more  generations  of  industrial  and  economic  progress, 
several  generations  of  commonsense  education,  to 
reduce  the  crime  rate  of  Liverpool  to  that  of  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  kingdom."  He  might  have 
added  that  until  something  is  done  to  provide 
secondary  means  of  employment,  if  it  were  only  in 
their  own  little  garden  plots,  for  the  necessarily  unem- 
ployed, the  root  of  the  malady  will  remain.  To  find 
something  for  the  compulsorily  idle  man  to  do  that 
will  keep  him  employed   in  the    first  instance,  and 
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contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family  in  the 
second  place — this  is  the  problem  of  Liverpool. 
It  is  a  problem  of  all  great  towns,  but  especially  is  it 
the  problem  of  Liverpool. 

THE    CHURCHES    OF    LIVERPOOL. 

The  question  which  I  have  been  asking  everywhere 
in  Liverpool  was  what  the  Churches  were  doing  in  the 
matter.  The  Churches,  was  the  reply,  do  not  count 
in  this  matter  for  as  much  as  a  row  of  pins.  There 
is  no  Church  of  Liverpool.  There  is  only  a  more 
or  less  ill-regimented  rabble  of  churches,  chapels  and 
other  meeting  places.  Of  a  Civic  Church,  such  as 
that  for  which  I  pleaded  unsuccessfully- twenty  years 
ago,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  semblance. 
When  Liverpool  was  seething  with  passion,  when 
blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets,  and  when  there 
loomed  before  the  city  the  dread  spectre  of  civil  war, 
I  asked  for  the  Anglican  Bishop.  Dr.  Chavasse,  I 
was  told,  was  absent  from  ill-health ;  I  had  better 
see  Archdeacon  Madden.  1  telephoned  repeatedly, 
and  obtaining  no  response  1  drove  out  to  his  house. 
A  label  on  the  door  proclaimed  him  to  be  "  in,"  but 
repeated  bell-ringing  produced  no  answer,  and  as  the 
blinds  were  all  down  I  presumed  the  Archdeacon, 
like  the  Christian  Church  in  Liverpool,  while 
nominally  on  the  spot,  was  in  reality  absent.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  visited  Liverpool  two  prayer-meetings 
were  held  in  Anglican  churches  to  intercede  for 
peace,  and  an  obscure  paragraph  in  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  mentioned  that  the  committee  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  had  been  summoned  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  The  Catholic  priests,  I  heard 
from  various  sources,  were  seriously  alarmed 
about  the  situation.  Of  concerted  action  there  was 
none. 

THEIR    IMPOTENCE. 

Hell  was  being  manifestly  let  loose  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  forces  raised,  equipped,  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
remained  immobilised  in  their  barracks.  In  all 
the  discussions  that  raged  in  street  and  in  council 
chamber,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  ever  seemed  to 
remember  that  there  was  such  an  institution  as  a 
Christian  Church  in  Liverpool,  whose  founder  was 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  whose  avowed  mission  is  to 
bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.  After 
the  shame  and  horror  engendered  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  Hooligan  triumphant,  the  most 
painful  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  visit  to 
Liverpool  was  the  absolute  atrophy  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  an  instrument  of  social  service  in  a  great 
industrial  crisis.  Was  it  not  Bishop  \Vestcott  who 
wrote,  "  The  Greek  Empire  perished  because  the 
faith  of  the  people  found  no  exercise  in  the  service  of 
the  State"? 


II.— DRAGONS  OF  THE  SLIME. 
What  might  have  happened  anywhere  in  Liverpool 
or  anywhere   else  after   the  floodgates  of  civil  strife 
have  been  opened  was  illustiated  in  dramatic  fashion 
at  Llanelly  Junction. 

THE    GREAT    REI>    DRAGON. 

Liverpool  and  Llanelly  afford  us  timely  object- 
lessons  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beast  that  lurks  in 
man.  Dragons  of  the  primeval  slime  lurk  in  every 
human  heart.  But  religion,  civilisation,  and  govern- 
ment have  succeeded  in  the  long  centuries  and 
millenniums  of  progress  in  imprisoning  these  monsters 
in  nethermost  dungeons.  The  General  Strike,  how- 
ever, unlocks  their  prison  gates.  It  is  as  the  loosing 
of  the  great  red  dragon  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Apocalypse  after  he  had  lain  for  a  thousand  years  in 
the  bottomless  pit  under  seal  that  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more. 

It  is  a  grim  thing  to  look  into  the  bloodshot  eyes 
of  Anarchy.  Nor  is  it  less  grim  because  Anarchy  is 
let  loose  in  the  disguise  of  Solidarity  of  Labour.  It 
does  not  matter  what  high-sounding  name  you  give 
the  match  that  fires  the  charged  mine  of  human 
passion  ;  the  result  is  the  same.  "  The  devil  hath 
come  down  unto  you  having  great  wrath  because  he 
knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time." 

The  emergence  from  the  depths  of  these  monsters 
of  savage  passion  and  brutal  violence  is  a  salutary 
and  timely  reminder  of  the  danger  of  coquetting 
with  disorder,  and  of  allowing  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing to  condone  the  abrogation  of  law.  "  Red  ruin 
and  the  breaking  up  of  laws  "  follows  in  the  wake  of 
all  war,  industrial  or  international.  It  is  "  Hell  let 
loose,"  and  woe  be  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  breaking  of  the  seal  which  keeps  the  devastat- 
ing dragon  from  resuming  his  ravages. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

In  the  newly-published  collection  of  "  Short 
Stories,"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  there  is  one  which  reads 
almost  like  an  allegory  of  the  General  Strike.  It 
is  entitled  "  The  Sea  Raiders."  It  purports  -to  be  a 
description  of  the  appearance  off  the  southern  coast 
of  England  of  a  number  of  deep-sea  cephalopods 
which  preyed  upon  human  beings.  These  cepha- 
lopods, known  to  science  as  the  Haptokuihis  fcrox, 
are  described  as  gigantic  creatures  living  in  the 
middle  depths  of  the  sea  which  are  rarely  seen  by 
man.  Mr.  Wells  describes  a  foray  of  these  monsters 
on  the  coast  near  Sidmouth.  A  Mr.  Fison,  taking 
his  evening  walk,  was  attracted  to  a  mysterious 
disturbance  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  reef,  left  un- 
covered by  the  receding  tide.  Descending  the  ladder 
that  led  from  the  cliff  to  the  shore,  he  made  his 
way  across  the  rocks  to  the  place  where  he  expected 
to  find  a  stranded  fish  flapping  in  the  ebb  tide.  As 
he  came  near  he  saw  that  there  was  in  the  water 
seven  rounded  bodies,  distinct  or  connected,  round 
something  pinkish  while  over  which  the  seabirds 
screamed. 
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AS   AT   LIVERPOOL — 

Imagine  his  horror  wh.en  he  found  the  pinkish 
white  object  was  the  partly-devoured  body  of  a 
human  being  ! 

The  toundcil  U>ilie<  were  new  and  ghastly-looking  creatures. 
In  shape  somewhat  resemblini;  an  octopus,  with  huge  and  very 
long  flexible  tentacles,  coileti  copiously  on  the  gnumd.  The 
skin  had  a  glisleiiini;  texture,  unpleasant  to  see,  like  shiny 
leather.  The  downward  bend  of  the  tentacle-surrounded 
mouth,  the  curious  excrescence  at  the  bend,  ihe  tentacles,  and 
the   large  iutelligent    eyes,  gave  the  creatures  a  grotesque  sug- 


summit  of  which  he  and  some  workmen  pelidl   the 
iiioiisturs  Iniek  to  the  sea. 
That  was  Liverpool. 

—  AN'I)    AT    LLANELLV. 

The  next  scene  introduces  us  to  Llanelly  and  the 
General  Strike.  Mr.  Fison,  with  three  comrades,  set 
oft"  in  a  boat  to  try  and  rescue  the  corpse  which 
the  cephalopods  were  dt;vouring.  They  found  the 
whole  sea  bottom  among  the  seaweeds  set  with 
the   ugly  swine-like   eyes   of  the   strange    nion.sters. 


rhotogriipit  by\ 


A  Scene  in  Liverpool  during  the  Strike. 
The  "Armoured  "  motor  for  police  escorting  prison-vans  along  ScotLind  Road. 


\Ltnlt'al  \cws. 


gestion  of  a  face.  They  were  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  swine 
.ibcut  the  body,  and  the  tentacles  seemed  to  him  to  be  many 
feet  in  length.  There  were,  he  thinks,  seven  or  eight  at 
least  of  the  creatures.  Twenty  yards  beyond  them,  amid  the 
surf  of  the  now  returning  tide,  two  others  were  emerging  from 
the  sea. 

Their  bodies  lay  flatly  on  the  rocks,  and  their  eyes  regarded 
him  with  evil  inierest ;  and  then,  slowly  uncoiling  their 
tentacles,  they  all  began  moving  towards  him— creeping  at  first 
detiJierately,  and  making  a  soft  purring  sound  to  each  other. 

Then  began  a  race  for  life.  Mr.  Fison  escaped 
with    difficulty  to    the   foot   of  the   ladder,  from   the 


Suddenly  they  began  to  rise  through  the  water  about 
them.  For  a  time  there  seemed  nothing  but  eyes, 
then  innumerable  tentacles  parted  the  weed  fronds 
this  way  and  that,  and,  rising  above  the  swell 
of  the  waters,  attacked  the  boat.  The  terrified 
boat's  crew,  seeing  their  danger,  attempted  to 
row  off: — 

But  the  oars  had  scarcely  dropped  into  the  water  before  dark> 
tapering,  serpentine  ropes  had  bound  them,  and  were  about  the 
ru<ider  ;  and  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  boat  with  a  looping 
motion  came   the  suckers  again.     The  men  gripped  their  oars 
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and  pulled,  but  it  was  like  trying  to  move  a  boat  in  a  floating 
raft  of  weeds. 

The  boatman  handed  his  oar  to  Mr.  Fison,  who  lugged 
desperately,  and,  meanwhile,  the  boatman  opened  a  big  clasp- 
knife,  and  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat  began  hacking  at 
the  spiring  arms  upon  the  oar-shaft. 

Mr.  Fison,  staggering  with  the  quivering  rocking  of  the 
boat,  his  teeth  set,  his  breath  coming  short,  and  the  veins 
starting  on  his  hands  as  he  pulled  at  his  oar,  suddenly  cast 
his  eyes  seaward.  And  there,  not  tifty  yards  oft",  across 
the  long  rollers  of  the  incoming  tide,  was  a  large  boat 
standing  in  towards  them,  with  three  women  and  a  little 
child  in  it. 

The  cephalopods  recoiled,  only  to  resume  the 
attack : — 

At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Fison  felt  the  boat  under  him  lurch 
violently,  and  a  hoarse  scream,  a  prolonged  cry  of  terror  from 
Hill,  llie  boatman,  caused  him  to  forget  the  parly  of  excursionists 
altogether.  He  turned  and  saw  Hill  crouching  by  the  forward 
rowlock,  his  face  convulsed  with  terror,  and  his  right  arm  over 
the  side  and  drawn  tightly  down. 

Then  Hill,  who  was  a  burly,  powerful  man,  made  a  strenuous 
efiort,  and  rose  almost  to  a  standing  position.  He  lifted  his  ., 
arm,  indeed,  clean  out  of  the  water.  Hanging  to  it  was  a 
complicated  tangle  of  brown  ropes,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of 
the  brutes  that  had  hold  of  him,  glaring  straight  and  resolute, 
showed  momentarily  above  the  surface.  The  boat  heeled  more 
and  more,  and  the  green-brown  water  came  pouring  in  a  cascade 
over  the  side. 

The  story  goes  on  to  describe  how  Hill  perished, 
and  how  Mr.  Fison  and  the  workmen,  escaped 
owing  to  the  diversion  occasioned  by  the  other  boat, 
which  was  attacked  and  all  its  occupants  devoured 
by  the  swine-eyed  monsters  of  the  deep. 

As  I  read  the  tale  it  all  seemed  horribly  true — a 


vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  the  helplessness  of 
society  in  the  presence  of  these  grim  elemental  forces 
from  the  deep  which  war  wakes  up  and  lets  loose. 

THE    CEPH.ALOPOD    OF    SOCIETY. 

The  cephalopod,  with  its  murderous  clinging 
tentacles,  is  all-powerful.  It  represents  the  solidarity 
of  any  numerous  class  which  at  any  given  moment 
determines  to  make  war  upon  society.  That  Labour, 
with  even  a  little  approach  to  Solidarity,  is  strong 
enough — especially  when  it  is  backed  up  by  criminals  in 
the  slums,  and  defended  by  humanitarians  in  Parlia- 
ment— to  wreck  society,  to  paralyse  everything,  to 
destroy  civilisation,  is,  of  course,  as  obviously  true  as 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  half  a  dozen  char- 
women with  a  little  petroleum  to  burn  down  Stam- 
boul  any  windy  night.  But  from  the  first  the  chief 
suffering  falls  upon  the  poor,  and  at  the  last  society 
in  self-defence  employs  methods  of  protection  against 
a  similar  outbreak  which  do  not  tend  exactly  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  ideals  of  Democracy. 

It  is  no  new  story  this  of  the  Solidarity  of  Labour 
using  the  General  Strike,  enforced  by  more  drastic 
methods  than  those  of  peaceful  picketing,  to 
abolish  poverty  and  inaugurate  the  millennium.  Jack 
Cade  could  give  points  to  the  general  strikers  of 
our  day.  But  somehow  or  other,  although  five 
centuries  have  passed,  the  glorious  ideal  which 
inspired  the  sack  of  the  Savoy  and  the  looting  of  the 
warehouses  of  London  has  not  got  itself  realised 
even  now. 


OTHER    VOICES    ON    THE    CRISIS. 


Mr.  Harold  Cu.\,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cetitury  upon  "  The  Danger  Ahead,"  calls  attention 
to  the  growing  danger  of  infringements  of  liberty — ■ 
liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  action — especially  in 
political  and  industrial  controversies.  He  maintains 
that  the  first  step  towards  securing  liberty  is  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prevent  the  alternating 
tyranny  of  rival  caucuses,  and  the  best  means  of 
doing  this  is  to  introduce  the  Referendum.  He 
would  also  reform  both  Houses  of  Parliament  so  as 
to  secure  a  better  discussion  of  legislative  proposals, 
and  he  would  introduce  large  constituencies  with  the 
transferable  vote.  A  great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  in  all  our  reforms  liberty  should  be  curtailed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  that  we  should  trust  rather  to 
moral  suasion  than  to  coercive  laws. 

Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  "The  Labour  Revolt  and  its 
Meaning,"  has  the  eftrontery  to  declare  that  the 
wages  of  all  British  workmen  could  be  doubled  by 
the  introduction  of  Tariff  Reform.  A  man  who  can 
s.Ty  that  can  say  anything.     His  article  is  interesting, 


however,  chiefly  for  the  e.xtracts  which  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Tom  Mann's  writings  in  his  organ  the 
Industrial Synitieatist.  Upon  Mr.  Mann's  utterances, 
and  upon  the  action  of  the  Strikers  last  month,  he 
bases  the  conviction  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  which  will  shake  British  industry  to  its 
foundations.  The  revolt  of  Labour  is  only  beginning, 
and  the  State  must  take  measures  to  protect  its  own 
existence,  ^^'e  must  have  security  that  Labour  will 
not  cripple  simultaneously  our  Army  and  our 
Navy : — 

An  alternative  means  of  transport  should  be  created  by  the 
\Var  Office,  by  preparing  the  organisation  of  a  national  motor 
transport  system  il  the  railway  service  should  break  down. 
Our  workers  must  be  taught  that  they  have  the  right  to  strike, 
but  not  the  right  to  terrorise,  assault,  loot  and  burn.  A 
permanent  force  of  special  constables  able  to  be  called  out  at 
a  moment's  notice  should  be  enrolled,  and  if  the  national  and 
local  authorities  should  refuse  to  take  adequate  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizens,  the  latter  must  create  powerful 
voluntary  organisations  devised  to  repel  by  force  mobs  bent  on 
violence  and  plunder.  Lastly,  legal  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  those  who,  from  a  secure  oislance,  incite  the  mob 
to  plunder,  arson  and  civil  war.  We  must  prepare  for  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution. 
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What  Wc  Have  Learned  from  the  Railway  Strike. 

HINTS  FROM  THE  HAGUE  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WAR. 


I.— IN  TRODUCTION. 

THE  Home  Secretary  did  not  exaggerate  in  the 
least  when  he  said  that  last  month  we  were 
threatened  by  a  catastrophe  greater  than  any 
which  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  ever  menaced 
an  equally  great  community.  The  statesman  has  to 
deal  with  forces  as  an  engineer  has  to  deal  with  a 
deluge.  It  is  no  use  swearing  at  a  flood.  We  have 
to  prepare  for  its  occurrence,  and  to  provide  against 
its  ravages.  So  it  is  not  worth  while  using  strong 
words  to  condemn  those  men  and  their  sympathisers 
in  Parliament  who  last  month  deliberately  attempted 
to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  civilised  society.  They 
tried  their  utmost  to  achieve  that  object.  They  may 
try  again.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  against  the 
adoption  of  similar  tactics.  Can  anything  be  done, 
and,  if  so,  what  ?  As  the  discovery  of  the  right 
answer  to  this  question  may  involve  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rescue  of  the  nation  from 
destruction,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  matter  as 
calmly  and  dispassionately  as  possible. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  calculate  in  cold  blood 
what  would  happen  if  the  General  Strike  were  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  completeness  desiied  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  if  it  did  not  immediately  compel  accept- 
ance of  its  desired  ends.  The  course  of  events  is  un- 
mistakably indicated  by  the  occurrences  of  last  month. 
If  the  strikers  had  been  able  to  "paralyse  everything" 
the  whole  of  the  purchasable  bread  and  meat  in 
densely-crowded  populations  in  London  and  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  would  have  been  bought  and 
to  a  large  extent  consumed.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  starving  crowds,  under  cover  of  darkness  unillu- 
mined  by  gas  or  electric  light,  would  have  been  break- 
ing into  every  shop  or  warehouse  which  contained  a 
supply  of  provisions.  In  another  week  nothing  would 
have  been  left  to  eat.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  after 
scenes  of  horror  such  as  have  occurred  in  besieged 
cities  in  ancient  times,  a  maddened  people,  in  sheer 
frenzy,  would  have  strung  up  to  the  nearest  lamp-post 
every  man  who  was  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  strike.  Some  strong  resolute  man,  cajiable 
of  rallying  around  him  men  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  mo.v  down  thousands  with  machine  guns,  would 
have  been  hailed  as  a  saviour  of  society,  and  the 
opening  of  the  ports  and  the  feeding  of  the  hunger- 
maddened  millions  would  have  been  followed  by 
ukases  making  any  suggestion  of  a  General  Strike 
high  treason  punishable  by  death. 

We  were  within  a  fortnight  of  that  catastrophe  last 

month.     We  may  be   within  a  fortnight  of  a  similar 

catastrophe  at  any  time.     Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  safe, 

-  to  go  on  heedlessly  running  such  risks?     It  may  be 


as  impossible  to  guard  against  tln.ni  as  it  is  admittedly 
impossible  to  prevent  a  hundred  determined  incen- 
diaries burning  down  London  any  night  when  there 
is  a  high  wind  blowing.  The  practice  of  burning 
down  a  quarter  of  the  city  has  from  old  time  been 
the  accepted  historical  method  of  expressing  popular 
discontent  in  Constantinople.  The  General  Strike, 
as  a  method  of  making  popular  protest,  is  exactly  on 
a  par  with  the  incendiarism  which  last  July  made 
100,000  people  homeless  in  Staniboul.  It  may  be  as 
impossible  to  guard  against  it.  But  it  is  surely  worth 
while  considering  seriously  precautions  which  might 
avert  so  ghastly  a  catastrophe. 

We  may,  perhaps,  gain  some  suggestion  from  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  impose  a  check 
upon  the  outbreak  of  international  wars.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  efforts  which 
mankind  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  avert  the 
outbreak  of  wars  .between  nations ;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  to  the  point,  to  confine  the  actual 
suffering  of  the  horrors  of  war  to  the  actual  com- 
batants. Much  of  the  time  of  the  Conferences 
at  the  Hague  was  devoted  to  enacting  laws  for  the 
protection  of  neutrals  and  of  non-combatants.  Inter- 
national law  has  endeavoured  with  continually 
increasing  success  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  pro- 
perty of  non-combatants  from  injury  in  war  time. 
In  the  fieUl  of  industrial  warfare  nothing  whatever 
has  been  attempted  in  that  direction.  In  the  case  of 
the  recent  strike  the  actual  combatants  did  not  at  the 
outsideexceed  somehalf  a  million  workmen.  The  whole 
plan  of  campaign  of  the  General  Strike  is  to  inflict 
the  maximum  amount  of  injury  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  upon  the  innocent  non-combatant  forty  millions. 
It  is  surely  right  and  proper  for  the  unoflending  neutral 
public  to  ask  whether,  as  it  is  protected  against  ill- 
treatment  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  its  territory 
by  foreign  foes,  it  should  not  be  equally  protected 
from  molestation  from  the  militant  forces  mobilised 
in  case  of  an  industrial  war? 

The  strikers  claim  absolute  freedom  for  what  they 
term  the  civil  operations  of  a  strike.  But  no  such 
absolute  freedom  is  allowed  to  a  foreign  foe.  He  is 
forbidden,  for  instance,  to  shell  an  unfortified  town, 
to  destroy  private  property,  or  to  poison  wells.  Can- 
not a  similar  series  of  regulations  be  drawn  up  to 
limit  the  at  present  unlimited  licence  of  strikers  to 
injure,  impoverish,  and  starve  to  death  the  general 
public,  which  is  both  neutral  and  non-combatant  ? 

II.— HOW    TO    AVERT    STRIFE. 

Let  us  take  the  Hague  Conventions  as  our  guide 
and  endeavour  to  see,  first,  what  precautions  they 
suggest  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and,  secondly,  how  they  would  j provide  for  the 
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conduct  of  hostilities  so  as  to  minimise  the  injury 
which  every  conflict  inflicts  upon  non-combatants 
and  neutrals. 

When  tracing  a  parallel  .between  international  and 
domestic  wars  the  first  and  most  salient  difference  is 
that  in  the  former  there  is  no  central  authority  to 
appeal  to,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  such  a  body. 
The  nearest  appro.ximation  in  international  affairs 
to  the  authority  of  a  National  Executive  Government 
is  the  moral  authority  exercised  by  all  civilised 
governments  when  they  unanimously  express  a 
deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  in  given  circumstances.  Such  a  body  exists 
in  the  signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention.  In 
1907  they  unanimously  agreed  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  They  agreed  each  and  all,  "  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,"  to  have  recourse  to  the  good 
offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers 
before  appealing  to  arms.  They  further  opened  the 
door  to  strangers  to  the  dispute  to  offer  on  their  own 
initiative  good  offices  or  mediation  to  States  at 
variance.  They  agreed  in  recommending  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  special  mediation.  When 
this  is  adopted  the  disputing  Powers  cease  from  all 
direct  communication  with  each  other  for  a  space 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  during  which  the  negotia- 
tions are  carried  on  by  mediating  Powers  to 
whom  each  disputant  entrusts  the  management  of  its 
case.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
recommendation  of  all,  is  that  in  which  the  Powers 
recommend  that  in  disputes  arising  from  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  point  of  fact,  an  International  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  should  be  constituted  to  elucidate 
the  facts  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
investigation. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations 
a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  set  up  at  the 
Hague,  to  whose  roster  each  contracting  Power 
nominated  for  a  term  of  six  years  four  persons  of  known 
competency  in  questions  of  international  law  and  of 
the  highest  moral  reputation.  Each  dispute  as  it  arises 
is  referred  to  a  special  tribunal  formed  of  members 
from  the  roster  of  the  Permanent  Court  selected  ad 
hoc,  who  have  to  settle  the  dispute  as  defined  in  the 
terms  of  reference  drawn  up  in  advance  and  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  both  disputants.  An  elaborate  code 
of  regulations  provides  in  advance  for  the  procedure 
of  the  Court.  Furthermore,  the  signatory  Powers 
unanimously  declare  that  in  case  of  any  dispute 
threatening  war  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  disputing  Powers  to  the  peace-making 
machinery  provided  by  the  Hague  Convention. 

Here  we  have  a  carefully  elaborated  code  of 
peace-making  provisions  designed  with  the  express 
object  of  avoiding  a  resort  to  hostilities  between 
nations.  What  counterpart  have  we  to  those  sugges- 
tions, none  of  which,  be  it  noted,  are  obligatory,  even 
upon  their  own  signatories,  for  the  avoidance  of 
domestic  strife  ? 


We  have  the  advantage  of  a  Central  Government 
Department,  the  Board  of  Trade,  ably  served  by 
zealous  experts,  which  possesses  far  more  authority 
than  any  collective  concert  of  the  Powers.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  his  indispens- 
able factotum,  Mr.  Askwith,  for  some  years  past  have 
intervened  as  peace-makers  when  great  industrial 
disputes  became  threatening,  and  have  intervened 
with  good  effect.  But  their  intervention  is  tolerated 
rather  than  recognised,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  organised  bodies  of  employers  and  employed 
are  very  far  from  having  been  brought  generally 
so  far  along  the  road  of  peace  and  conciliation  as  to 
accept  unanimously  a  domestic  counterpart  to  the 
international  regulations  of  the  Hague.  It  is  along 
this  line  that  progress  seems  to  be  possible. 

As  in  home  affairs  we  have  an  executive  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  nation  we  can  go  much 
further  in  the  direction  of  enforcing  counsels 
of  peace  than  is  possible  in  international  affairs. 
The  best  example  of  what  I  mean  is  supplied  by  the 
Canadian  law  for  the  avoidance  of  Trade  Disputes. 
which  was  framed  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Hague 
Convention.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are,  in 
brief,  as  follows  ; — 

(r)  Either  party  in  an  industrial  dispute  arising  in 
connection  with  industries  of  public  utility  may  apply 
to  the  Government  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  and  no  strike  or  lock-out  is 
permitted  until  after  the  Board  has  made  its  report. 

(2)  The  Board  consists  of  three  members,  each 
disputant  having  its  own  representative,  who  jointly 
appoint  the  third.  In  case  either  of  the  parties 
failing  to  appoint,  the  member  is  nominated  by  the 
State  Ministry  of  Labour.  In  every  case  the  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  State. 

(3)  The  industries  of  public  utility  are  defined  as 
mining,  transportation  and  communications  of  public 
utility  ordc,  including  railways,  steamships,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  gas,  electric  light,  water  and 
pow-er  works.  In  all  other  industries  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  can  only  be  utilised  when  both  parties 
agree  to  put  it  into  operation. 

Here  we  have  all  that  is  essential,  with  one  excep- 
tion. No  provision  is  made  for  the  independent 
intervention  of  the  State  in  cases  in  which  neither  of 
the  disputants  is  willing  to  set  the  Act  in  opera- 
tion. If  the  Boards  fail  to  settle  the  dispute  they 
must  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  the  recom- 
mendations which  they  have  made  for  settlement. 
Hence  no  strike  can  take  place  until  an  impartial 
Board  has  investigated  the  facts,  made  its  recom- 
mendations, and  published  its  report.  As  a  result, 
in  112  disputes  that  have  taken  place  since  1907, 
102  were  prevented  or  ended. 

On  the  whole  the  Act  has  worked  well,  and  some 
variant  of  this  Canadian  Court  might  be  set  up 
in  our  midst. 

One  fundamental  principle  ought  to  be  affirmed 
and  enforced  with  whatever  pains  and  penalties  the 
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legislature  can  supply.  That  principle,  in  lirit-f,  is 
enibodieci  in  the  formula :  "  Always  arbitrate  before 
you  strike  or  lock  out."  "  Arbitrate"  is  used  in  this 
rough-and-ready  phrase  to  cover  all  forms  of  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  inijuiry  by  impartial  commis- 
sion which  woulil  enable  the  essential- facts  in  dispute 
to  be  established  beyond  gainsaying  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cool  reason  of  a  dispassionnte  tri!  unal 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  at 
issue. 

Any  strike  or  lock-out  entered  upon  in  defiance  of 


III.— HOW     10    PROTECT    NON-COM- 
BATANTS. 

We  now  come  to  the  guidance  which  the  Hague 
can  afibrd  us  as  to  the  conduct  of  industrial  wars  after 
they  have  broken  out.  The  preamble  asserts  that, 
animated  by  the  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  the  ever  progressive  needs  of  civilisation, 
the  Powers  have  decided  to  revise  the  general  laws 
and  customs  of  war  in  order  to  confine  them  within 
such   limits  as  would  mitigate  their  severity.     They 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  :  Board  of  Trad?. 

W  1k>-~c  anxious  labours  were  crowned  with  success. 


Mr.   G.   R.  Askwith. 

\Vhose  business  is  10  iii.-ilie  peace  in  Industrial  disputes. 


this  maxim  sliould  be  declared  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  and  for  the  injury  of  the 
general  public,  and  all  person  taking  part  in  such 
illegal  warfare  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law. 

If  such  a  law  were  passed,  hot-headed  strikes  and 
lock-outs  would  be  averted,  time  would  be  gained  for 
tempers  to  cool,  the  essential  facts  would  be  estab- 
lished round  whic[i  the  controversy  turned,  and  the 
security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  would  be 
inimenselv  increased. 


therefore  lay  down  regulations  intended  to  serve  as 
a  general  rule  of  conduct  for  the  belligerents  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  in  their  relations  with  the 
inhabitants. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  from  which  the 
Brussels  Conference  started  in  1874  is  thus  formu- 
lated : — "  It  is  forbidden  to  deal  harshly  with  in- 
offensive populations."  All  subsequent  regulations 
proceed  upon  the  basis  that  non-combatant,  inoffensi\e 
civilian  populations  ought  not  to  be  injured,  robbed, 
or  otherwise  ill-treated   by   the   armies  in   the  field. 
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That  defines  with  adequate  precision  the  object  we 
ought  to  keep  in  view  in  regulating  our  domestic 
wars,  which  at  present  are  wjged  on  exactly  the 
opposite  principle  of  inflicting  the  maximum  injury 
upon  the  inofl'ensive  population.  It  is  in  the  name 
and  for  the  defence  of  these  inoffensive  non-combat- 
ants that  the  legislature  will  be  compelled  to  interfere 
by  the  experience  of  the  General  Strike. 

Another  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  laws 
and  rules  of  war  is  that  the  civilian  who  takes  part  in 
military  operations  on  his  own  account,  who  has  no 
commander  responsible  for  his  good  conduct,  and 
who  is  under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  is  an  outlaw  who  may  be  summarily 
executed.  Without  proposing  to  shoot  offhand  the 
franci-tirmrs  who,  as  hooligans,  compromise  the 
cause  of  labour  by  their  unregulated  savagery,  the 
principle  is  sound.  Whoever  takes  part  in  an 
industrial  war  ought  to  be  a  recognised  combatant 
for  whom  some  leader  is'  responsible.  Ruffians  and 
criminals,  and  intemperate  hooligans  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  strikers,  ought  to  be  specially  dealt  with 
on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  regular  forces. 
The  Home  Secretary  specially  exonerated  the  self- 
respecting  and  respectable  class  of  organised  railway 
workmen  from  the  discredit  in  which  the  action  of 
"  perfectly  thoughtless  and  foolish  people  might 
easily  have  involved  them."  It  is  time  some  adequate 
provision  was  made  to  lay  by  the  heels  "  these  per- 
fectly thoughtless  and  foolish  people "  who  take  a 
hand  in  a  war  which  is  none  of  their  concern. 

If  these  two  general  principles  were  enforced  we 
might  contemplate  a  General  Strike  or  Lock  out 
with  comparative  equanimity.  The  protection  of  the 
inoffensive  populations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
rigorous  repression  of  the  hooligan  on  tiie  other 
would  reduce  its  terrors  to  a  minimum.  For  the 
raison  d etre  of  a  general  strike  or  lock-out  is  to 
injure  the  inoffensive  population,  and  its  most  potent 
weapon  is  the  habitual  use.  of  irregular  auxiliaries 
who  are  subject  to  no  discipline,  responsible  to  no 
commander,  and  who  observe  none  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  legitimate  warfare. 

The  second  section  of  the  Hague  Convention  on 
Hostilities  opens  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that 
"  the  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy  is  not  unlimited."  The  use  of  poison  stands 
in  the  first  place  of  forbidden  practices.  1  he  poisoning 
of  wells  has  long  been  under  the  special  interdict  of 
civilised  man.  But  no  poisoning  of  wells  on  the 
largest  scale  has  ever  killed  so  many  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers  as  the  number  of  inoffensive  populations  who 
would  perish  poisoned  by  the  stoppage  of  their  water 
supply  by  a  strike  at  the  waterworks.  When  in  the 
Boer  war  the  Boers  cut  off  the  water  supply  of 
Bloemfontein  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
sewage-tainted  wells  of  the  town  was  responsible  for 
a  terrible  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever.  If  Londoners, 
for  instance,  were  reduced  by  a  general  strike  to  the 
drinking  of  unfiltered  Thames  water,  the  death-rate 


would  be  quadrupled  in  a  week.  The  exclusion  of 
the  water  supply  of  cities  from  the  ordinary  civil 
operations  of  a  strike  seems  to  follow  as  the  most 
logical  and  obvious  corollary  from  the  interdict  on  the 
poisoning  of  wells. 

The  second  article — "  It  is  especially  forbidden  to 
kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals  belonging  to 
the  hostile  nation  or  army  " — is  an  article  which, 
if  enforced  in  industrial  warfare,  would  effectively 
deal  with  train-wrecking,  bomb-throwing,  and  other 
resources  of  the  Solidars.  What  can  be  more 
treacherous  killing  or  wounding  than  the  tampering 
with  railway  points,  the  cutting  of  signal  wires  with 
the  intent  of  wrecking  trains  and  killing  the 
passengers  ?  That  this  would  be  constantly  resorted 
to  in  a  general  strike  we  know  from  experience  both 
on  the  Continent  and  at  home.  As  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  said  : — 

Even  in  the  forty-eight  hours  which  the  Railway  Strike 
lasted  serious  riots  occurred  in  four  or  live  places,  minor  riots 
occurred  in  twenty  or  more  places.  There  were  si.\  or  more 
auacks  on  railway  stations,  and  a  very  great  many  on  signal 
boxes  all  along  the  line.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  peril  of 
driving  people  out  of  the  signal  boxes  at  a  time  when  even  a 
few  trains  were  running.  There  were  nine  attempts  to  damage 
the  permanent  way,  of  which  we  have  a  record  at  present,  or  to 
wreck  trains  or  to  tamper  with  points.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  cases — almost  innumerable — of  attempts  to  stop 
trains  and  to  stone  them.  There  were  many  cases  of  telegraph 
and  signal  wires  being  cut,  there  were  in  several  places  grosii 
instances  of  incendiarism. 

These  are  the  natural,  inevitable  incidents  of  a 
general  strike.  The  men  who  declare  a  general 
strike  or  lock-out  may  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
such  acts  of  sabotage,  and  protest  that  nothing  grieves 
them  more  than  that  the  cause  of  Labour  or  Capital 
should  be  compromised  by  lawless  crimes.  They 
no  doubt  speak  with  sincerity.  But  with  equal 
sincerity  might  the  men  who  fired  the  railway  trucks 
at  Llanelly  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
about  the  explosion  which  killed  six  of  their  owi> 
number.  The  lack  of  deliberate  intention  to  bring 
about  a  certain  result  does  not  exonerate  from 
responsibility  the  men  who  set  in  motion  forces  which 
they  know  perfectly  well  in  advance  must  produce 
such  treacherous  outrages  as  inevitably  as  the 
application  of  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine 
produces  an  explosion. 

Another  regulation  forbids  the  attack  or  bombard- 
ment by  whatever  means  of  towns,  villages,  or 
buildings  which  are  undefended.  Even  when  a 
fortified  town  is  besieged  and  bombarded,  the  be- 
sieger must  spare  as  far  as  possible  buildings  dedi- 
cated to  religion,  ut,  .science,  or  charity,  "historic 
monuments  and  ho;  pitals.  Further  it  is  enacted  that 
"  the  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by 
assault,  is  prohibited."  It  is  practised  in  strikes. 
Again,  to  quote  the  Home  Secretary  : 

There  \vere  two  cases  in  South  Wales,  at  any  rate,  of  whole- 
sale looting  by  persons  previously  with  good  records.  That  is 
an  .amazing  feature  in  the  recent  disturbances.  I  was  told  that 
at  Tredegar  there  had  been  a  case  of  anli-Semilisni  quite 
peculiar  and  unknown  in  this  country  before.     Persons  hitherto 
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icspectalile  »cil-  mh.  ;;"uii;  home  wiih  bumllcs  of  cloilus  wliii.h 
ihcy  hnii  laki'ii  ftoiii  ,li..|is  ami  wliitli  ihoy  wcie  lakiiii;  away  as 
if  lliey  were  nol  in  llu-  least  ashnmeJ  of  what  they  hail  ilone. 

The  aiixiliarii's  of  the  Solidars  are  no  more  ashamed 
of  what  tliey  do  in  the  sha()c  of  looting  than  the 
Kashi-Ha/.ouks  were  ashamed  of  the  part  they  played 
in  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria.  Again  I  say  it  is  no 
use  swearing  at  them.  They  are  what  tlicy  are  ;  they 
act  according  to  tlieir  nature.  As  they  have  done  so 
they  wilt  do.  Upon  that,  at  leasst,  we  may  safely 
reckon.  The  rules  limiting  the  licence  of  a  foreign 
army  in  an  invaded  country  contain  provisions  which 
are  applicable  to  domestic  wars.  For  instance,  "  It 
is  forbidden  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
territory  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  hostile  power.'' 
"  Peaceful  picketing  "  to  compel  unwillitig  inhabitants 
of  occupied  territory  to  join  the  strike  or  coercion  by 
employers  to  leave  trade  unions  would  be  illegal 
under  this  clause. 

Article  46. — "  Private  property  cannot  be  con- 
fiscated." But  private  property  is  practically  confis- 
cated for  weeks  at  a  time  by  the  operation  of  the 
Solidars.  It  is  worse  than  confiscated,  for  the  unfor- 
tunate owner  is  compelled  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  its  administration  while  forbidden  to  draw  any 
profits.  A  leading  Liverpool  citizen  told  me  the 
strike  was  co.sting  him  jCi,ooo  a  week.  That  is  the 
amount  of  establishment  charges,  staff,  rates  and 
taxes,  which  is  all  outgo.  During  the  strike  there 
was  not  one  penny  of  income.  This  inoffensive  person 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute.  He  was  neutral 
and  non-combatant,  in  sympathy  with  the  men  rather 
than  with  their  employers.  But  this  penalty  was 
inflicted  upon  him  without  remedy  or  appeal. 

We  read  in  the  .\rticles  of  International  War:  — 
Article  50. — "  Xo  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  population  on  account 
of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  jointly  and  severally  responsible."  The 
whole  method  of  the  General  Strike  or  Lock-out  is 
to  inflict  general  penalties,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
upon  populations  which  have  done  nothing  whatever 
to  merit  such  treatment. 

In  the  conduct  of  war  strict  rules  are  laid  down 
for  days  of  grace  allowed  to  ships  of  belligerents  in 
enemy's  ports  after  the  declaration  of  war.  No 
enemy's  ships  can  be  confiscated  on  the  high  seas  if 
they  had  left  port  before  war  was  declared.  The 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  undefended  ports, 
towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  is  forbidden, 
nor  may  the  payment  of  indemnities  be  enforced  by 
such  means. 

Recent  proceedings  in  the  holding  up  of  post 
deliveries  by  the  strike  give  point  to  the  provision 
that  postal  correspondence  even  of  belligerents,  if 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  is  not  only  inviolable, 
but  must  be  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Neutral  mail  ships  can  only  be 
searciied  when  al^solutely  necessary,  and  then  only 
with  as  much  coiiiideration  and  expedition  as  possible. 


There  are  other  provisions  worth  noting.  The 
Powers  expressly  hind  themselves  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  famous  Drago  dottrine  never  to  use  military 
or  naval  force  for  the  collection  of  contractual  debts. 
And,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  the  rules 
of  war  provide — .Artitle  35:  "Capitulations  agreed 
upon  between  the  contracting  parlies  must  take  into 
account  the  rules  of  military  honour.  Once  settled 
they  must  be  scrupulously  observed  by  both  parlies." 

IV.— PROPOSED    LEGISLATION. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  read  through 
the  foregoing  list  of  rules  and  restrictions  without 
recognising  that  the  soldier  is  under  far  stricter 
obligations  to  act  with  humanity  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  inoftensive  population  than  is  the  striker.  We 
have  only  to  apply  the  restrictive  legislation  enforced 
on  arinies  operating  in  the  field,  mutiitis  mutandis,  to 
the  General  Strike  to  safeguard  society  against  the 
worst  dangers  which  threaten  it.  Let  us  make  the 
Striker  as  humane,  as  orderly,  as  law-abiding  a  man 
as  the  Soldier.  That  surely  is  not  much  to  ask.  .\t 
present  it  is  the  striker  and  his  auxiliaries  who  claim 
and  exercise  the  licence  of  the  savage  ;  it  is  the  soldier 
who  is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  an  elaborate 
code  of  honour  and  the  laws  and  u.sages  of  civilised  war. 
Hence  we  shall  not  go  far  amiss  if  we  attempt,  with 
all  caution,  but  with  unswerving  resolution,  to  subject 
the  conduct  of  industrial  war  to  the  same  general 
rules  and  limitations  for  the  protection  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants  that  are  enforced  upon  those  who 
conimand  a  foreign  army  of  invasion. 

This  principle  would  lead  us  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  would  provide — 

(i)  That  every  lock-out  or  strike  should  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  conspiracy  unless  it  has  been  preceded 
by  full  investigation  before  a  peace-making  tribunal  : 

(2)  That  the  rights  of  non-combatants  shall  be 
secured  against  the  total  loss  of  food,  drink,  light, 
and  the  materials  for  earning  their  daily  bread  : 

(3)  That  any  interference  with  the  free  passage  of 
mails  shall  be  treated  as  rebellion  against  the  State  ; 

(4)  That  organised  terrorism,  even  when  disguised 
as  peaceful  picketing,  shall  be  declared  illegal  and 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity ;  and 

(5)  That  all  incitement  to  declare  a  General  Strike 
unlimited  by  the  foregoing  restrictions,  rules,  and 
conditions  be  declared  to  be  high  treason  and  to  be 
punished  accordingly. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  after  a  grave  consideration 
of  the  risks  to  which  civilised  society  is  (xposed, 
represents  a  very  moderate  and  reasonable  re- 
striction upon  the  present  unlimited  right  of 
industrial  combatants  to  inflict  suffering  and  loss 
upon  the  community  at  large.  None  of  thesi 
interfere  with  the  right  of  either  employer  or  em- 
ployed to  fight  out  their  own  battles  with  the  utmost 
determination  and  doggedness.  They  only  provide 
that  they  shall  not  do  it  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the 
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community.  An  appeal  to  the  tdtima  ratio  repim  is 
confined  within  limits  which  render  it  possible  for  the 
inoffensive  populations,  neutrals  or  non-combatants, 
to  live  unmolested.  The  limitations  imposed  upon 
War  must  now  be  imposed  on  the  Strike  and  the 
l^ock-out.  The  strike,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, could  overwhelm  the  State  in  swifter  ruin 
than  the  most  disastrous  foreign  war. 

v.— MEASURES    OF    SELF-DEFENCE. 

Pending  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  to 
restrain  the  warring  forces  of  industrialism  within  the 
bounds  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  the  inoffensive 
population,  there  are  certain  things  which  might  jiro- 
fitably  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  One  is  the 
utihsation  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  enrolled  last  month  as  special 
constables.  If  the  legislature  does  nothing  to  compel 
the  Striking  Solidars  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 
decrees  by  the  Terror  inspired  by  the  organised 
intimidation,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
liberty  and  law  to  cover  every  "peaceful  picket  "with 
a  picket  of  another  sort  whose  members  could  inter- 
vene to  prevent  high-handed  violence,  and  if  unable 
to  act  decisively  would  be  useful  witnesses  for 
identifying  those  guilty  of  threats  or  violence. 

In  the  Liverpool  strike  the  Bishop's  son,  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  acted  as  stoker  in  the  electric  light 
works,  and  many  reputable  citizens  served  as 
amateur  scavengers.  In  every  community  there  may 
have  to  be  organised  a  volunteer  force  of  men  willing 
and  ready  to  take  the  places  of  strikers  whose 
abstention  from  work  threatens  the  whole  community 
with  the  loss  of  the  indispensable  services  of  public 
utility  represented  by  those  who  supply  food,  drink, 
light,-sanitation,  and  the  transmission  of  raw  materials. 
There  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  necessaries  of 
life  without  which  human  society  cannot  hold 
together.  If  the  Government  and  the  legislature  will 
not  guarantee  this  irreducible  minimum,  the  citizens 
will  have  to  take  their  own  measures. 

On  this  point  the  experience  of  Stockholm  is 
instructive.  The  Westinitistcr  Gazette,  in  reviewing 
Sir  Arthur  Clay's  book  on  Syndicalism  and  Labour, 
thus  summarises  the  lesson  of  that  prolonged  in- 
dustrial dispute.  In  Sweden  the  Solidars — 
attempted  neither  riots  nor  damage  to  property.  AH  work  at 
the  docks  was  suspended,  neither  gas  nor  electric  light  was  pro- 
duced, street  traffic  was  suspended,  the  mechanical  staffs  of  the 
newspapers  deserted  their  offices,  and  even  the  sextons  declined 
to  do  their  work.  Vet  within  a  few  days  all  the  regular  services 
of  Stockholm  were  again  running.  Before  the  strike  began  a 
band  of  voluntary  helpers  had  been  organised.  The  middle- 
classes  undertook  to  do  the  work  which  was  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  community.  "  Counts  and  barons,"  as  the  Times 
recorded,  "  military  and  naval  officers,  professional  and  business 
men,  engineers,  clerks,  students  from  the  universities  and 
technical  schools,  alike  volunteered  their  services."  Buildings 
were  protected,  the  gas,  water,  and  electricity  supplies  were 
maintained,  ships  were  unloaded,  and  the  whole  community 
was  kept  supplied  with  food,  coal,  and  other  necessities.  A 
great  object-lesson  was  given  in  the  power  of  the  middle-classes 
to  meet  an  emergency,  and  the  strike  was  defeated. 


Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  suggests  that  motorists, 
properly  organised,  if  all  railways  struck,  could 
guarantee  the  punctual  performance  of  the  following 
public  services  : — 

(1)  The  carriage  of  all  mails  where  railways  are  now  used. 

(2)  The  supply  of  milk,  ice,  and  necessaries  to  all  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes, 

(3)  The  supply  of  milk,  fish,  and  perishable  produce  to 
London  and  other  large  towns. 

(4)  The  supply  to  country  villages  of  stores  not  produced  in 
or  near  their  area,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  etc, 

(5)  The  carriage  of  troops  or  police. 

(6)  The  conveyance  of  passengers  if  on  urgent  business  in 
connection  with  family  matters  or  trade. 

Lord  Montagu  forgets  that  nothing  is  easier  to 
injure,  deflate,  or  upset  than  a  motor-car.  The  kind 
of  men  who  fired  the  station  and  the  cars  at  Llanelly 
could  not  be  counted  upon  to  allow  the  blackleg 
motorist  to  course  unmolested  along  our  country 
lanes. 

The  Victorian  Government  when  threatened  with 
a  railway  strike  some  years  ago  prepared  a  Bill  which 
would  have  punished  with  imprisonment  (i)  all  who 
took  part  in  a  railway  strike,  (2)  any  three  or  four 
persons  who  met  together  to  discuss  a  railway  strike, 
and  (3)  any  person  who  harboured  or  supported  a 
striker.  The  strike  collapsed  and  the  Bill  was  with- 
drawn. Last  month  at  Chicago  a  judge  terminated  a 
tramway  strike  by  injunction. 

In  the  great  railway  strike  of  1894  President 
Cleveland,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  American 
nation,  used  the  Federal  troops  to  protect  the  mails. 
Every  mail  wagon  had  to  go  through,  and  as  every 
railway  company  added  freight  and  passenger  cars 
to  every  mail  wagon,  this  meant  that  every  train  had 
to  go  through.  Every  train  had  an  armed  escort, 
while  the  permanent  way  was  patrolled  by  mounted 
riflemen  and  machine  guns.  Sacramento  was 
one  of  the  worst  strike  centres.  Hence  severe 
measures  were  employed.  In  Sacramento  several 
hundred  non-union  men  were  daily  escorted  to  and 
from  their  work  by  troops,  whose  instructions  were  to 
shoot  to  kill  anyone  who  suggested  interference. 
For  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
evening  peaceful  citizens  were  not  allowed  to  stand 
outside  their  own  doors,  and  a  head  at  a  window  was 
instantly  covered  by  a  carbine.  To  such  extreme 
measures  of  self-defence  even  the  most  advanced 
democracies  may  be  driven  by  the  menace  of  a 
general  strike. 

These  are  instances  of  possibilities  ahead  against 
which  wise  men  should  take  precautions. 

In  the  United  States  the  organisation  of  strike- 
breakers has  been  carried  to  the  height  of  a  fine  art ; 
250,000  able-bodied,  adventurous  workmen,  chiefly 
unmarried,  are  said  to  hold  themselves  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  despatched  to  any  quarter  of 
the  LInited  States  where  a  strike  has  been  declared. 
Of  course  the  apparition  of  the  strike-breakers  is 
usually  the  signal  for  a  riot,  in  which  life  and  limb 
count  for  little.     But  the  organisation  goes  on,  and  is 
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recognised  as  a  necessary  check  upon  the  exorbitant 
ileniantls  of  the  unions. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
strike  wars  so  far  as  they  are  confined  to  strikers  and 
strike- breakers.  They  may  tight  to  kill  if  they  please. 
1  am  only  |)leading  for  the  right  of  the  inoffensive 
population,  the  general  public,  the  masses  of  our 
people,  to  be  exempted  from  the  grievous  disabilities, 
losses,  and  injuries  to  which  they  are  now  exposed. 

Of  course  all  measures  of  repression  and  of  regula- 
tion are  merely  tentative.  The  root  of  the  evil 
goes  deeper.  The  danger  of  the  suggested  regulation 
is  that  it  may  antagonise  the  leaders  of  the  strikers 
and  precipitate  the  General  Strike,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  proposals  to  avoid. 

The  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  are  to  a  man 
pacifists,  anti-militarists,  and  advocates  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  They  are  never  weary  of 
declaiming  against  the  inhumanity  of  war.  Surely 
they  must  see  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that 
the  Striker  shall  have  free  licence  to  inflict  upon 
inofl'ensive  non-combatants  hardships  which  the 
Soldier  is  not  allowed  to  impose  even  in  the  actual 
tress  and  strain  of  modern  war?  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  this  principle  involves  the  worker  being 


controlled  and  organised  by  the  Slate  as  the  Soldier 
is  ;  and  that  the  logical  outcome  of  the  argument  is 
thoroughgoing  State  Socialism.  That  may  be  so,  or 
it  may  not ;  that  is  too  large  a  (juestion  to  be  discussee 
here. 

.\n  eventual  solution  of  the  industrial  problem 
will  probably  be  some  system  of  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership,  or  some  kind  of  State  Socialism, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  reached  by  the  road  of 
the  municipal  ownersiiip  of  services  of  public  utility. 
It  may  be  reached  by  some  as  yet  undefined  system 
of  socialism  that  will  be  at  once  practical  and  honest. 
The  abolition  of  poverty  is  not  a  goal  to  be  obtained 
by  a  hop,  a  skip  and  a  jump.  The  road  forward  is 
slow  and  toilsome,  but  it  tends  ever  upward.  And 
nothing  could  more  effectively  blast  the  hopes  of  all 
social  reformers  of  whatever  shape  they  may  be  than 
the  realisation  of  the  infinite  horror  of  the  (Jeneral 
Strike  or  Lock-out.  There  may  be  a  thousand 
diti'erent  opinions  as  to  how  to  navigate  a  ship  or  to 
what  port  to  direct  her  course,  but  there  can  be  only 
one  ojiinion  among  those  on  board  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  allowing  any  portion  of  the  crew  to  blow 
out  the  bottom  of  the  ship  in  mid-ocean.  Yet  that 
is  the  General  Strike. 


MR.    HAROLD    COX'S    REMEDY    FOR    STRIKES. 


In  the  Finnncial  Rci'iciu  of  Rn'iaus  for  September 
Mr.  Harold  Co.\  writes  on  "The  Economics  of 
Strikes."  He  does  credit  to  the  motives  of  men  who 
strike  to  better  the  position  of  other  men,  describing 
it  as  an  act  of  heroism.  But,  he  add.s,  other  men 
strike  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  and  others  are 
terrorised  into  striking.  The  real  trouble  of  a  strike 
is  the  social  injury  it  inflicts.  It  means  a  permanent 
loss  to  the  worker  and  to  the  community. 

SAVING    IS    BETTER    THAN    STRIKING. 

The  wage-earner  who  saves  does  better  work  than 
the  wage-earner  who  strikes,  for  he  adds  to  the  capital 
wliich  alone  makes  higher  wages  and  human  advance- 
ment in  general  possible.  Particular  workers  may, 
by  combination,  force  up  their  wages,  as  bricklayers 
have  done ;  but  all  other  workers  have  to  suflfer  in 
consequence  by  paying  higher  rents  for  their  tene- 
ments. Or  wages  artificially  high,  as  in  the  case  of 
plasterers,  lead  to  the  use  of  machine-made  slabs, 
instead  of  plaster,  and  "  the  plasterer  is  left  in  the 
street " ;  or,  in  the  ease  of  barbers,  lead  to  men 
shaving  themselves,  which  the  barbers'  union  in  New 
South  Uales  would  make  a  penal  offence  ! 

Trade  unions  should  insist  on  raising  the  standard 
of  work  turned  out  by  their  members,  and  on  full 
value  being  given  for  wages,  even  when  the  wages 
are  inadequate.  Only  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  labour  can  we  increase  its  reward.  Increase  in 
capital   is  the  most    efTective    means   of   securing  a 


general  increase  in  wages.  Then  Mr.  Cox  indulges 
in  dithyrambs  in  praise  of  capital,  as  making  all  the 
difference  between  primitive  and  modern  man. 
Strikes,  by  preventing  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
capital,  really  tend  therefore,  so  the  argument  implies, 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  wages.  Strikes,  moreover, 
create  a  widespread  feeling  of  insecurity  which  drives 
capital  abroad,  and  to  that  extent  lessens  progress  at 
home.  They  cause  untold  suffering  to  wives  and 
children  ;  rouse  bitter  resentment  in  the  business  men 
whose  contracts  and  jirofits  they  spoil ;  stir  up  fierce 
hatred  of  the  blackleg;  if  unsuccessful,  leave  slow 
anger  in  the  men ;  and,  even  if  successful,  take 
months,  and  often  years,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
wages  during  the  strike. 

"the  gaol  for  strikers!" 
.■\ftcr  this  homiletic  exercise  on  strikes,  Mr.  Co.x 
proceeds  to  suggest  the  remedy.  Government  must 
enforce  contracts.  The  present  sanction  is  in- 
.sufficient  to  secure  obedience  to  the  law.  "  In  place 
of  the  pecuniary  penalty  must  be  substituted  an 
adeq\iate  sentence  of  imprisonment."  The  working 
man  who  has  accepted  employment  on  certain  terms 
for  a  specified  period  "  suffers  no  injustice  if  he  is 
sent  to  prison  for  wantonly  and  without  excuse 
breaking  his  bargain."  This,  Mr.  Cox  thinks,  would 
prevent  the  worst  evil  of  strikes— namely,  their 
suddenness. 

Mr.   Cox  closes    by   suggesting  "  some  system  of 
profit-sharing." 
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The  Dominions'  Right  of  Secession. 


THE   INTERVIEW   WITH   MR.   ANDREW   FISHER. 

"  I.ANCl'AGE  not  mine.     The  interview  was  grosslj-  misleading." — A.  Fisher,  at  Colombo. 
"  The  interview  was  nearly  accurate." — A.  Fisher,  on  reaching  Melbourne. 


WHEN  I  was  in  Constantinople  I  got  a  telegram 
asking  me  about  the  "  Fisher  interview."  To 
my  mind  Admiral  Fisher  is  so  obviously  the 
one  and  only  Fisher  in  the  world  that  I  was  sorely 
puzzled.  I  did  not  remember  having  interviewed 
him  for  months.  When  further  telegrams  came  in 
from  Australia  I  thought  the  public  must  suddenly 
have  come  upon  some  remarks  I  quoted  from 
Admiral  Fisher  in  an  American  letter  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  forgetting  that  Australia  was  an  island 
and  could  only  be  attacked  from  the  sea.  So  when 
I  was  asked  to  wire  if  Fisher  had  seen  a  proof,  I 
telegraphed  :  "  Fisher  (meaning  the  Admiral)  never 
sees  proofs."  It  was  not  till  a  week  later,  on  arriving 
at  Vienna,  I  discovered  that  all  the  hubbub  was  not 
about  the  Admiral  Lord  Fisher,  but  about  the  Right 
Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia. 

Finding  out  on  my  return  home  what  contumelious 
things  had  been  said  about  my  interview  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  which  explains  exactly 
what  happened  :— 

.\ugusi  8th,  1911. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extreinely  sorry  that  you  should  have  been 
put  to  any  inconvenience  or  any  annoyance  by  the  publication 
of  the  interview.  I  sent  you  a  proof  on  the  first  of  July,  with 
a  covering  letter,  which  I  submitted  to  you  as  containing  noles 
of  what  passed  at  our  interview,  and  saying  I  thought  its 
publication  would  be  useful  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Conference  in  general,  and  you  in  particular,  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Xalional  Rdiiew.  As  I  did  not  hear  from  you  again 
I  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  interview  to  which  you 
took  exception,  but  that  you  preferred  not  to  make  yourself 
verbally  responsible  for  any  piirase  I  might  have  used,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  corrected  or  revised  the 
proof.  I  need  not  say  that  in  my  long  experience  I  have  often 
found  that  interviewed  persons  are  very  willing  to  have  their 
interviews  published,  but  do  not  wish  to  correct  the  proof, 
although  I  always  make  a  point  of  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  or  of  suppressing  it  if  they  wish. 

I  have  received  your  telegram  stating  that  the  interview  is 
"grossly  misleading."  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  find  it 
so,  and  shall  be  very  much  surprised  indeed  if  this  is  your 
judgment  after  reading  the  interview  in  full.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  by  your  remark  about  the  possibility  that 
Australia  .might  have ,  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  would 
haul  down  the  flag  in  case  the  Mother  Country  entered  into  a 
war  which  Australia  considered  to  be  unjust.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  anything  original  in  the  sentiment,  for  everyone 
knows  perfectly  well — and  no  one  better  than  the  Australians, 
Canadians,  and  South  .\fricans — that  not  only  would  the  ques- 
tion arise  for  decision,  but  that  no  one  in  the  Mother  Country 
would  deny  for  a  moment  the  right  of  any  self-governing 
dominion  to  haul  down  the  flag  rather  than  be  involved 
against  her  will  in  what  she  regarded  as  an  unjust  war.  If  you 
had  not  that  right  you  would  not  be  "  an  independent  sister 
nation"  on  the  basis  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  h.is 
frequently  asserted  to  be  fundamental.  I  enclose  you  an 
extract  from  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  shortly  after 
the    Boer    war,    in    which   you    will   see  that   he  affirmed  the 


right  of  dominions  to  decide  what  they  should  do  in  such 
cases  quite  as  strongly  as  you  affirmed  it  in  your  interview 
with  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  number  of  Jingoes  in  Australia, 
who  appear  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
secession  is  the  very  foundation-stone  upon  which  the  British 
Empire  Is  reared,  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
party  attack  upon  the  strength  of  a  mere  summary  of  an  inter- 
view, which,  when  you  read  it  in  full,  you  will  find  to  be  a  very 
statesmanlike  exposition  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Liberal 
Imperialism. 

I  am  Still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is  to  which 
Mr.  Fisher  takes  exception  in  the  interview.  He  is 
said  to  have  accused  me  of  grossly  misrepresenting 
him  on  two  points.  What  these  points  may  be  I 
cannot  say,  but  to  judge  from  the  somewhat  hysterical 
comments  of  some  of  Mr.  Fisher's  journalistic  friends, 
the  statement  about  hauling  down  the  flag  is  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Fisher's  statement  about  the  possibility 
of  Australia  having  to  decide  at  some  future  time 
whether  she  would  haul  down  the  flag  in  case  Great 
Britain  insisted  upon  compelling  Australia  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  war  which  Australians  regarded  as 
unjust  was  a  mere  truism.  The  greatest  Jingo  in  the 
most  warlike  colony  would,  if  cornered,  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  hypothesis  is  conceivable  that 
Britain  might  embark  on  a  w^ar  to  which 
any  self-governing  colony  would  be  so  violently 
opposed  that  the  dominion  might  have  to  consider 
whether  to  secede  or  to  submit  to  be  dragged  into 
war  against  what  the  colonists  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  right.  Mr.  Fisher  did  not  say  what  course 
he  would  pursue.  He  deprecated  making  any 
declaration  in  advance  and  expressly  disclaimed  the 
idea  that  he  was  contemplating  any  such  course.  It 
is  all  a  ridiculous  tempest  in  a  teacup,  but  it  revealed 
a  weakness  in  Mr.  Fisher's  character  which  I  regret 
to  note.  He  ought  to  have  refused  to  say  anything 
till  he  had  seen  what  I  had  actually  printed,  and  then 
he  would  have  done  himself  and  Australia  good 
service  by  admitting  and  justifying  the  admirable 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  and  which  I  faithfully 
and  accurately  reported. 

One  word  more.  The  late  W.  E.  Forster  told  me 
once  :  "  Never  publish  an  interview  without  sending  a 
proof  to  the  person  interviewed.  But  never  tell  any- 
body that  you  have  done  so.  \n  interview  is  useful 
as  a  ballon  tft'ssai  which  cannot  be  quoted  as  the 
authoritative  expression  of  a  final  conviction."  If  a 
man  returns  his  interview  corrected  he  does  become 
responsible  for  all  it  contains.  Hence  when  a  proof 
is  sent  and  is  not  returned  the  inference  is  that  the 
person  interviewed  finds  nothing  in  it  to  object  tos 
but  that  he  would  rather  it  was  published  without  his 
express  imprimatur. 
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MR.  CARNEGIE'S    PEACE    MILLIONS. 


HOW  THEY   ARE  TO    BE    SPENT. 


AN'  important  Conference  met  last  month  at  Berne 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how  to  make  the 
b-st  use  of  the  two  millions  sterling  given  by 
Mr  CarnCLiie  for  the  promotion  of  international 
peace.  It^  was  a  conference  of  economists  and 
statesmen,  especially  financial  statesmen,  from  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Only  one  of  its  members  was 
already  known  for  his  interest  in  international  peace 
promotion,  at  any  rate  along  ordinary  lines;  and  that 
one  was  Senator  La  Fontaine,  who  rei)resented 
Bel-ium.  One,  at  least,  of  the  other  delegates  was  a 
"aood  old  man  of  war  "-a  stout  believer  m  the 
doctrine  that  a  rousing  t^ght  from  time  to  time  is  an 
excellent  good  thing,  and  that  nations  who  do  not 
occasionally  indulge  in  wars  spoil  and  run  to  seed. 

From  this  and  other  facts  it  will  be  at  once  inferred 
that  the   Carnegie    Endowment  Conference  was   as 
unlike  an  ordinary  peace  conference  or  peace  congress 
as  it  very  well  could  be.     To  begin  with,  it  has  what 
most    i>eace   societies   have  hitherto   lacked-ample 
funds  for  the  achievement  of  its  aims.     Secondly  the 
type  of  men  composing  it  were  wholly  different  from 
those    usually    associated    with    peace   propaganda. 
Thirdlv,    it   is    going   to    work   on   lines   altogether 
dit^ereiit    from   those   adopted     by    e.xisting    peace 
organisations.     It  is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that 
its  different  methods  of  work,  the  immense  scope  of 
its  labours,  and  the  vastness  of  the  propaganda  which 
it  proposes  to   undertake   are   consequences   of   the 
lar-'eness   of   the    funds  at  its   disposal.     No    peace 
society  has,  so  far,  been  in  a  position  even  to  dream 
of  propaganda  on  a  scale  at  all  approaching  in  e.Ment 
that  outlined  by   the  Carnegie  Conference  at  Berne, 
simply  because  no  peace  society  has  ever  had  a  sum 
at  all  approaching  ^^2,000,000  at  its  disposal. 

The  countries  represented  at  the  Carnegie  Con- 
ference were  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hun.-ary,  Italv,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Swit/.erland.  Japan,  and  the.United  States.  The 
delegates  were  as  follows  : — 

Mr  Francis  \V.  Hirst,  editor  of  the  Economist,  and  Mr. 
George  Paish,  editor  of  the  Slaliil,  Great  Britain. 

Professor  Lujo  Brentano,  Professor  ol  Economics  in  the 
Lniver^ilv  of  Munich,  the  eminent  Free  Trader  ;  and  Professor 
Theodor  Thiemann,  the  eminent  Protectionist,  who  is  Professor 
of  Eastern  European  History  at  Berlin  University,  C-ermany 

His  Excellency  Eugen  von  B6hm-Bawerk,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  and  Professor  Eugen 
von  Philippovich,'  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  \  lenna 
University,  .Vustria-Hungary.  . 

Si^nor  Luigi  Luzzatti,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
Uni  °ersity  of  Rome,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  from  190S  till 
the  present  year  ;  and  Signor  Matteo  Pantaleoni,  who  fills  the 
chair  oi  Political  Economy  in  Rome  University,  Italy. 

M  Uharles  Gide,  F'rofessor  of  Economics  at  Pans  University  ; 
and  M  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  well-known  Free  1  rade  advo- 
cate I'rofessor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  fo-inder  and  editor  of  V Ecommutt  Franfau,  France. 


Professor  H.  B.  Crevcn,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Leyden  University,  Holland. 

Senator  La  Fontaine,  Belgium.  ,    •     ,  c  • 

Professor  Harald  Weslergaard,  Professor  of  Poliiical  bcience 
and  Statistics  at  Copenhagen  University,  Denmark. 

Professor  Eugene  Borel,  filling  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  at 
Geneva  University,  Switzerland.  .      ,      ,.  . 

Baron  Sakatani,  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin  ;  and 
Professor  Ogawa,  of  Kyoto  University,  J,apan. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Keinsch,  "  Roosevelt "  Professor  at  Berlin 
University  1911-12,  and  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  at 
Wisconsin  University;  and  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Director  of  the  Economics  and 
History  Division,  Carnegie  Foundation,  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rival  schools  of  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  each  had  powerful  representatives 
among  the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  which  also 
included  three  editors  of  financial  and  statistical 
papers  of  the  highest  standing,  and  three  ex-Finance 
Ministers— Signor  Luzzatti,  who  was  Italian  Finance 
Minister  from  1891  to  1893;  Baron  Sakatani,  who 
was  JajMii's  Finance  Minister  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War;  and  His  E.xcellency  von  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  who  was  formerly  Austrian  Minister  of 
Finance. 

On  the  whole,  the  Carnegie  Conference  was  not  a 
gathering  of  young  men,  or  of  men  whose  enthusiasm 
exceeded  tlieir  experience  of  life.  The  youngest 
delegate,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  of 
the  Economist ;  and  another,  who  at  all  events  looked 
very  young,  was  Professor  Westergaard,  of  Denmark, 
who,  however,  is  over  sixty.  The  doy,-ii  of  the  states- 
men  at  the  Conference  was  Signor  Luzzatti,  a  vigorous 
personality ;  the  doyen  of  the  economists.   Professor 

Brentano.  .  ,      . 

The  Conference  sat  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the 
Senate  Room  of  Berne  University.  It  was  open  to 
neither  press  nor  public  ;  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  results  of  its 
deliberations. 

Its  first  task  was  to  divide  itself  into  four  co;n- 
mittees,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  investigating, 
firstly,  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Wars  ;  secondly, 
questions  connected  with  Armaments  in  time  of  Peace 
and  Naval  and  Military  Establishments  ;  and  thirdly. 
Influences  making  for  International  Solidarity  and 
Unity.  The  Fourth  Committee  was  a  sort  of  Board 
of  Management,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Bates 
Clark. 

C.WSES    .\ND    EFFECTS   OF   W.\R. 

The  First  Committee,  to  deal  with  Causes  and 
Effects  of  War,  has  drawn  up  a  lengthy  programme 
of  work.  It  recommends  that  researches  be  under- 
taken into  the  following  questions  : — 

I  —History  of  the  causes  of  modern  wars,  tracing  the 
influence  of  national  strivings  after  increased  political  power, 
and  the  growth  of  the  national  idea. 
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II. — Conflicts  of  economic  interests  in  the  present  age. 
(ii)  Influence  of  the  growth  of  population  and  of  industrial 
development  upon  the  expansion  of  Stales.  {i)  The  Pro- 
tectionist policy,  its  origin  and  basis,  its  method  of  application, 
and  its  influence  upon  international  relations  ;  bounties,  open 
and  disguised,  public  an<l  private  ;  "  most-favoured-nation  " 
treatment  ;  the  attitude  of  the  various  countries  towards  foreign 
goods  and  foreign  capital  ;  boycott  and  discouragement  of 
foreign  immigration,  (c)  International  loans ;  the  policy  of 
guarantees  ;  the  relations  of  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  State  ; 
the  use  of  loans  by  one  State  as  a  means  of  gaining  influence 
over' another.  {J)  Competition  among  States  with  regard  to 
foreign  investments  ;  endeavours  to  obtain  a  privileged  position 
as  regards  banking  enterprises  ;  the  exploitaticn  of  mines  ;  the 
letting  of  public  contracts ;  the  execution  of  public  works,  and 
the  building  of  railways,  such  as  the  Siberian,  Manchurian, 
Persian,  and  Bagdad  lines,  (e)  Attempts  to  bind  foreign 
countries  by  convention  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  carrying 
out  productive  enterprises  within  their  own  territory,  for 
instance,  to  prevent  them  from  building  a  railway,  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

III. — The  anti-militarist  movement  considered  in  both  its 
religious  and  political  aspects.  (N.B. — Only  such  anti-inili- 
larists  as  are  opposed  to  a//  military  organisations  are  here 
considered.) 

IV. — The  attitude  of  organised  Labour  and  Socialism  to 
questions  of  war  and  armaments. 

V. — The  possibility  of  determining  a  special  interest  of 
individual  classes  for  or  against  war,  or  for  or  against  standing 
armies. 

VI. — The  influence  of  women  and  woman  sufiVage  upon  war 
and  armaments. 

VII. — The  growth  of  compulsory  military  service  in  the 
various  countries  in  time  of  peace  and  time  of  war.  {a)  Con- 
ditions of  military  service  ;  system  of  enlistment  and  of  conscrip- 
tion in  general ;  the  position  of  aliens  with  regard  to  military 
service,  (t)  Ratio  of  persons  liable  for  military  service  to  the 
entire  population.  (c)  Influence  of  the  present  system  of 
conscription  and  army  organisation  upon  warfare  and  the 
duration  of  wars. 

VIII. — Economic  effects  of  the  right  of  capture  and  its 
influence  on  the  development  of  navies. 

IX. — War  loans  subscribed  by  neutral  countries  ;  their 
amount  and  their  influence  on  modern  wars. 

X. — Effects  of  war.  (a)  Financial  cost  of  war,  and  methods 
of  meeting  this  ;  taxation  ;  internal  loans ;  external  loans. 
{i)  Losses  and  gains  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  and 
private  economic  interests  ;  checks  on  production,  and 
destruction  of  productive  power ;  reduction  of  opportunities  for 
business  enterprise  ;  dislocation  of  foreign  trade,  especially  as 
regards  the  importation  of  food  ;  destruction  of  property  ; 
shrinkage  of  property  values,  including  securities ;  financial 
burden  on  private  enterprise  caused  by  taxes,  debts  and  war 
indemnities ;  effect  on  private  credit  and  savings  banks ; 
advantages  to  industries  supplying  materials  of  war  ;  disad- 
vantages and  gains  to  neutral  countries,  (c)  Eff'ect  of  war  on 
the  world's  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials,  with  special 
reference  to  those  States  which  are  largely  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  such  supplies,  for  example.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  {a)  The  condition  of  the  victorious  State  after  a  war. 
(«)  The  depressing  or  stimulating  effects  of  wars  on  national 
energy. 

XI. — Loss  of  human  life  caused  by  war,  directly  and 
indirectly.     Influence  of  war  on  population. 

XII. — Influence  of  war  and  of  the  possibility  of  war  on 
protective  policy,  on  banking  (especially  on  banks  of  issue),  and 
on  monetary  systems. 

XIII. — Influence  of  annexation  on  the  economic  life  both  of 
the  annexing  State  and  the  annexed. 


XIV. — .Annexation  of  half-civilised  or  uncivilised  peoples. 
Results  to  both  conquerors  and  conquered. 

XV. — Gradual  exemption  of  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ties from  loss  and  interference  through  war. 

XVI. — Influence  of  the  "open-door"  policy  on  war  and 
peace. 

From  this  alone  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propaganda 
contemplated  is  on  a  scale  absolutely  gigantic  in 
extent  and  wholly  without  parallel. 

ARMAMENTS    IX    TIME    OF    PEACE. 

The  work,  however,  foreshadowed  by  the  First 
Committee  is  not  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Second  Committee  also  recommends  a 
number  of  investigations  into  equally  difficult  and 
comple.x  questions,  arranged  under  twelve  main 
heads.  Some  of  these  questions  are  of  extreme 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Effects  of  War  Pre- 
parations upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Life  of  a 
Nation,"  and  "  The  Economic  Effects  of  withdrawing 
Young  Men  from  Industrial  Pursuits  into  the  Army 
and  Navy."  The  causes  of  armaments,  the  motives 
for  and  consequences  of  competition  in  armaments, 
with  the  possibilities  of  their  limitation,  and  the  burdeti 
of  armaments  in  recent  times,  all  figure  in  the  list  of 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  investigators  to  be 
selected  by  the  Second  Committee. 

UNIFYING    INFLL'ENXES    IN    INTERNATIONAL    LIFE. 

The  Third  Committee  has  not  defined  its  lines  of 
work  so  clearly  as  the  First  and  Second.  What  it 
has  to  do,  however,  is  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the 
many  causes  now  working  together  to  cause  one 
nation  to  be  dependent  on  another,  so  that  the  pros- 
perity of  one  nation  means  ever  more  and  more  the 
prosperity  of  others.  It  will  be  shown  how  if  one 
nation  be  disorganised  by  war  other  nations  must 
suffer — the  borrowing  nations  as  well  as  the  lending  ; 
the  nations  producing  raw  material  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing countries ;  the  non-combatants  as  well  as  the 
combatants 

The  Fourth  Committee  has  resolved  upon  the 
compilation  of  an  immense  catalogue  of  works  bearing 
on  war  and  peace,  and  the  subjects  to  be  investigated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  Conference.  Each  country 
will  probably  be  invited  to  compile  a  catalogue  of 
works  in  its  own  language  likely  to  be  of  use. 

What  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  is  obvious.  By 
the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  as  to  the  results  of  wars,  and  the  increasing  depen- 
dence of  one  nation  upon  another,  it  is  believed  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  may,  slowly  perhaps,  but  still 
surely,  be  brought  to  realise  what  is  the  true  meaning 
of  war,  and  that  their  true  interest  is  peace.  This  is 
to  be  done  not  by  the  propagation  of  theories,  but 
by  the  collection  and  collation  of  facts  and  the 
deduction  of  plain  arguments  therefrom. 

C.  A.  Barnicoat  (.Mrs.  Julian  Grande). 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 
There  are  many  articles  on   this  subject   in    the 
September  magazines.     Many   of  them  are  only  of 
an  anti(|uartan  interest. 

The  King  and  the  Crisis. 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  asks  solemnly  in  the  Fori- 
nigfitly  Rn'iejv : — 

Was  the  Kinjj — or  w.is  he  nol— advised  by  his  .Ministers  to 
consult  Ix>rii  l-insdowne  or  .Mr.  Balfour,  in  November,  1910? 
|)id  the  Kiny  ask  his  Ministers  to  f;ive  him  the  opportunity  of 
-uch  .1  consultation  ?  If  so,  was  the  request  denied  ?  If  the 
inference  be  correct,  <ioes  not  the  whole  business  become 
increasingly  "  odious  "  ?  Is  not  its  savour  exceptionally  "  un- 
pleasant "  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  loaded  pistol  was  put 
at  the  Kind's  head,  and  that  liis  Majesty  was  told  that  although 
the  Ministers  would  not  pull  the  trigger  themselves,  somebody 
else  would  ? 

How  THE  Peerage  Fell. 

Captain  Swinton,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Revietv, 
says : — 

For  the  Peerage  is  not  quite  dead,  but  sore  stricken,  robbed 
of  its  high  functions,  proppetl  up  and  left  standing  to  fl.iltcr  the 
fools  and  the  snol>s,  a  kind  of  painted  screen,  or  a  cardboard 
fortification,  armed  with  cannon  which  cannot  be  discharged  for 
fear  they  bring  it  down  atx)ut  the  defenders'  ears.  .\nd  in  the 
end  it  was  all  elVccted  so  simply,  so  easily  could  the  bull  be 
induced  to  charge.  A  rag  was  waved,  first  here,  then  there, 
and  the  dogs  barked.     That  was  all. 

In  his  article  he  answers  this  question  :— 
How  under  these  extraordinary  circumstances  did  the  Peerage 
lake  sides,  old  blood  and  new  blood,  the  governing  families  and 
the  so-called  "backwoodsmen,"  they  who  were  carving  their 
own  names,  and  they  who  relied  upon  the  inheritance  of  names 
carved  by  others  ? 

The  Empire  may  rejient,  a  new  Constitution  may  spring 
into  being,  and  there  may  be  raised  again  a  Second  Chamber 
destined  to  be  far  stronger  than  that  which  has  passed,  but 
it  will  never  be  the  proud  House  of  Peers  far-famed  in  English 
history. 

Universal  Suffrage — "  Death  and  Damnation.' 
Mr.  \V.  Seibel  is  full  of  advice  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. \\'riting  in  the  Fortnightly  Hcvirw,  he  says  : — 
The  Conservatives  must  establish  a  Press,  provincial  as  well 
as  urban,  that  will  make  a  genuine  appeal  to  the  toilers.  They 
must  drop  the  classics.  They  must  explain,  reason,  enkindle. 
They  mast  send  capable  missionaries  to  withstand  all  the  loose 
incentives  to  rapine  that  are  preached  every  .Sunday  in  streets 
and  sp.aces.  They  must  in  every  way  concentrate,  knit  them- 
selves together,  and  focus  their  energies  against  the  wiles  of 
despoilers.  The  House  of  Lords  still  has  the  power  to  initiate 
Bills.  Let  ihem  employ  that  power  to  the  full  in  striving  to 
remedy  the  glaring  blemishes  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
to  promote  franchises  for  education  and  thrift,  and  real  discus- 
sion for  all.  And,  next  let  Conservatives  do  their  utmost  to 
forward  the  candidature  of  men  of  brains,  let  them  sympathise 
with  and  assist  their  younger  supporters.  Universal  suftVage 
must  be  withstood  at  all  costs  and  by  every  possible  procedure. 
It  means  death  and  damnation,  rebellion  or  extinction. 

CHANcii  FOR  Stable  Reform. 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  is  also  in    the  field  with  his 
prescriptions.     He  tells  the  Tories: — 
I  am  confident  that  the  lowest   point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 


Parly  has  already  been  touched,  and  that  an  upward  movement 
has  Iwgun.  No  Party  had  ever  a  louder  or  more  thrilling 
summons  to  save  the  nation  by  first  of  all  regenerating  itself 
for  upon  the  Unionists  is  laid  the  high  and  fortifying  duty  of 
rectifying  the  perilous  list  in  the  ship  of  State  and  of  proving 
that  if  it  is  now  impossible,  as  I  certainly  believe  it  10  be,  to 
restore  the  old  Con^lilu  ion  in  anything  like  its  ancient  shape, 
a  new  Constitution  can  still  be  devised  on  a  stable,  a  non- 
partisan, and,  above  all,  a  democratic  and  c(|uitable  basis. 

A  foreign  statesman,  signing  himself  "Zeno," 
says : — 

The  consequences  of  the  Constitutional  Bill  will  be  a  serious 
reform  of  the  Upper  House.  In  what  sense  such  a  reform  will 
be  made  it  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  foresee.  The  only  certain 
thing  is  that  such  a  reform  will  be  made  by  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  Upper  House  will  become  stronger  than  it  has  been  for 
ever  so  long. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY. 

"  An  Indiscreet  Unionist "  in  the  IVor/ifs  Work 
for  September  indulges  in  vehement  lament  over  the 
policy,  the  methods,  and  the  men  of  the  Unionist 
I'arty.  The  policy,  he  says,  falls  under  three  heads — 
the  flat  refusal,  the  graceful  concession,  and  the  bold 
innovation.  The  methods  are  the  League  and  the 
Rally.  The  men  are  the  paid  staft',  one  part 
"  btupid,"  the  other  too  clever  by  half,  "  suspected 
beyond  recovery  of  being  a  class  of  dishonest 
trickster.';,  whose  statements  are  lies,  whose  eloquent 
patriotism  is  paid  by  the  week  or  the  month  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  capitalists,  and  whose  profession 
has  been  adopted  because  they  have  made  a  dis- 
reputable failure  of  all  other  more  decent  sorts  of 
livelihood."  The  leading  lights  are  "  so  honest  that 
they  never  can  agree  among  themselves."  The  great 
leader,  while  the  bravest  and  most  incorruptible  figure 
ever  seen  in  English  politics,  yet  gives  the  impression 
that  he  does  not  believe  a  word  he  says.  All  the 
tricks  that  have  been  tried  have  failed  : — 

Six  long  years  we  have  sought  votes  in  desperate  haste,  with 
richly  endowed  leagues  and  crowds  of  hired  orators  and  persis- 
tent emotional  revivals,  in  which  we  could  not  have  worked 
harder  than  we  did.  We  have  never  invented  half  so  good  a 
fraud  as  that  about  the  non-payment  of  old  age  pen>ions,  yet 
we  have  done  our  humble  best  even  in  the  manufacture  of  lies. 
Never  an  election  but  in  addition  to  our  leagues  and  our  hired 
orators  we  have  tried  also  a  brilliant  coiif  by  way  of  a  bold 
promise,  a  dramatic  voile  face,  a  scare,  or  a  disclosure.  We 
have  dropped  spoons  behind  the  drowsy  electorate,  spoons 
patriotic  and  economic,  and  even  scandalous.  Yet  in  all  we 
have  not  found  success. 

The  writer  is  sanguine  about  Mr.  Steel-Maitland, 
because  he  is  a  rich  man  and  his  bread-and-butter 
is  not  at  stake  in  any  changes  he  makes.  He  can 
see  reality,  and  think  ; — 

It  will  be  his  ta^k  to  explain  that  the  whole  of  this  precioos 
system  has  been  wrong  from  the  beginning  until  now,  that  our 
tricks  have  not  deceived,  nor  our  devices  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  that  we  must  start  afresh,  and  must  start  with  the 
humiliating  admission  that  our  opponents  have  had  good  reason 
to  vote  against  us. 
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SIR  PERCY   BUNTING. 

The  Conleiiiporary  Rivirw  publishes  three  brief 
tributes  to  its  late  editor.  The  first,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Scott  Lidgett,  is  full  of  S3mpathetic  appreciation  of 
his  friend,  and,  as  he  truly  says,  no  one  ever  worked 
with  Sir  Percy  Bunting  who  was  not  his  friend.  It 
■was  by  a  genius  for  friendship  that  he  served  every 
great  interest  in  behalf  of  which  his  life  was  spent. 
All  great  causes  owe  to  him  both  strenuous  service  and 
fruitful  suggestions.  He  was  a  man  absolutely  to  be 
counted  upon  in  stress  and  strain,  alike  in  prosperity 
and  adversity.  The  greatest  glory  of  his  life  was  the 
stainless  unselfishness  with  which  he  pursued  great 
ideals  in  the  fullest,  widest,  and  most  catholic  fellow- 
ship with  men.  Childlikeness  was  the  note  of  his 
character  from  first  to  last.  He  never  took  an 
advantage,  or  resented  an  advantage  being  taken. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep,  cesthetic  sensibility,  who  took 
refuge  from  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life  in 
the  works  of  the  great  composers. 

The  childlikeness  of  his  faith  was  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  scepticism.  He  was  accessible  to 
all  aspects  of  truth,  and  could  not  suppose  even  for  a 
moment  that  what  commended  itself  to  his  reason 
could  be  hostile  to  his  faith.  He  dwelt  with  life  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  Death  had  no  existence  for 
him.  As  he  lived  so  he  passed  away,  in  perfect 
peace.  Sir  Percy  Bunting  was  a  priceless  friend,  a 
true  knight,  a  very  perfect  gentleman,  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

An  anonymous  writer,  apparently  one  of  the  family, 
says  that  music  was  not  a  mere  pastime  or  diversion  to 
him,  but  a  language  of  the  spiritual  life.  Cosmopolitan 
interests  were  based,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
support  which  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's 
crusade  against  State-regulated  prostitution.  The 
visits  which  he  made  to  the  Continent  in  that  cause 
led  to  a  study  of  the  undercurrents  of  moral  and 
social  ideals  which  reveal  the  heart  of  the  nations. 
The  spirit  which  animated  him  throughout  was  his 
whole-hearted  faith  in  women.  He  was  much 
beholden  to  his  mother,  and  as  far  as  possible  made 
his  sisters  sharers  in  the  interests  opening  out  to  him 
as  a  young  man.  His  married  life  was  one  of  perfect 
community  of  thought  and  aspiration. 

Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead  contributes  a  page  to  the  collection 
of  tributes.  He  says  that  Sir  Percy  Bunting  was 
perhaps  the  highest  type  of  the  kind  of  citizen  that 
kept  the  soul  of  England  alive  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  quality  which  stands  out  most  conspicuously 
was  his  admirable  judicial  intellect.  \\'hen  he 
summed  up  a  case  you  felt  you  were  in  the  presence 
of  pure  Reason  holding  the  balances  of  absolute 
Justice. 

Social  Sen'ice  for  August  fublishes  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Hifinc,  who  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years 
was  much  more  than  an  editor.  He  was  a  Social 
Servant  of  the  first  class.  Sir  Percy  Bunting  was 
born  in    February,    1836,    in    Manchester,    and    was 


educated  at  Owens  College  and  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  He  w.is  called  to  the  Bar  in  1862,  and 
in  1882  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Conh-mp^i-ary. 
His  exceptional  knowledge  of  France  and  of  the 
French  language  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  his 
natural  bent  towards  theological  studies  gave  an  entry 
to  the  Images  of  the  Contemporary  Ko  men  of  all  schools 
of  thought  in  this  sphere.  All  kinds  of  philanthropic 
activity  made  their  appeal  to  him.  But  his  name  will 
be  most  honourably  connected  with  the  great  struggle 
against  the  White  Slave  traffic.  Social  Service  quotes 
the  tribute  paid  to  Sir  Percy  Bunting  by  Dr.  Scot; 
Lidgett  in  the  Methodist  Times. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  POISON  ALCOHOL. 

The  Kola-Nut  .4S  a  Pick-me-up. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johxstox,  in  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  discusses  the  possibility  of 
delivering  .\frica  from  the  curse  of  trade  in  gin  and 
other  forms  of  spirituous  liquor.     He  says  : — 

I  am  aware  that  the  consumption  of  brandy,  rum,  gin,  etc  , 
has  been  disastrous  to  European  enterprises  in  Tropical  and  in 
South  -Africa.  It  has  lost  us  battles,  it  has  provoked  many 
needless  quarrels  with  native  races,  it  has  led  naturally  honest 
men  into  dishonest  courses,  and  has  blighted  and  ruined  many 
a  promising  career.  I  formed  these  opinions  after  my  first  visit 
to  Tropical -Africa  between  1SS2  and  1S83,  and  I'rcni  that  visit 
came  back  a  convinced  abolitionist  and  teetotaler,  so  far  as 
ardent  spirits  were  concerned. 

But  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  is  increasing 
in  .Africa. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  would  like  to  see  light  wine 
and  beer  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  spirituous 
liquor.  He  also  strongly  approves  of  coftee,  as  it  is 
an  even  better  stimulant  than  tea.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  article  is  what  he  says  about 
the  use  of  the  kola-nut  as  a  pick-me-up  : — 

If  he  cannot  have  something  to  stimulate  his  brain,  stomach, 
and  limbs,  he  feels  without  even  the  necessary  energy  to  sit 
down  10  a  meal.  This  and  similar  episodes  of  lassitude  are  met 
by  the  Muhammadan  negro  of  West  and  West  Central  .\frica 
with  the  chewing  of  the  kola-nut.  The  nut  of  the  kola-tree  is 
intensely  bitter,  so  much  so  that  a  draught  of  water  afterward* 
seems  inexpressibly  sweet.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
great  nerve  stimulant.  Like  all  such  things,  it  can  be  abused, 
and  will  no  doubt,  as  its  vogue  increases,  create  a  special 
malady — "  kolaitis."  But  in  anything  like  moderation  it  seems 
to  produce  a  most  beneficial  effect,  exceeding  that  of  tobacco, 
and  far  superior  to  alcohol,  on  both  natives  and  Europeans  in 
Africa.  Kola  now  enters  as  an  important  ingredient  into 
several  forms  of  cocoa  and  of  nerve  tonics  that  are  much  adver- 
tised in  the  Press.  Would  it  be  possible  to  manufacture  from 
the  kola-nut  some  drink  which  would  be  a  paKatable  and 
wholesome  stimulant  % 

I  would  hope  that  the  next  Brussels  Conference  may  agree 
to  exclude  distilled  alcohol  (except  as  a  drug  or  a  chemical 
agent)  from  all  the  coasts  of  Tropical  .Africa,  and  Madagaskar, 
and  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  may  be  led  to  take  measures 
similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  to  exclude  or  prohibit  all  forms  of  distilled  alcohol  as 
beverages  for  human  consumption  by  white  as  well  as  black. 
When  this  is  done,  as  material  an  improvement  will  take 
place  in  the  home  politics  of  South  .\frica  as  has  followed 
the  adoption  of  these  happy  measures  in  the  United  States. 
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LORD   kitchener    UP-TO-DATE. 

TiiK  ai)iioiiiini(.ni  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoutn 
as  Consul-Cmieral  in  Egypt  supplies  the  occasion 
lor  Mr.  Sy<hiey  Brooks  in  Xas/i's  for  September  to 
give  a  fresh  sketch  of  the  distinguished  soldier.  He 
sivys  : — 

Tho  Kilcliener  of  common  report,  the  oiiilioilimcnt  of  stark, 
Niliirniiie  efticiency,  llie  relenllcss  di^ciplinari.in,  the  silent,  iii- 
s.iii.ible  orijaniser  of  his  own  ami  his  country's  success,  is  no 
fihlc  ;  l)Ut  neither  is  he  the  whole  ni.in.  lie  believes,  indeeil, 
with  all  the  iiiiyht  of  his  simple  conccnlrate<l  naliire,  in  the 
l^ospel  of  work  and  its  twin  gospel  of  obedience  ;  he  h.is  an 
rilimftable  self-confidence  ;  for  bungling  and  faintheartedness 
he  ii  incap.ible  of  feeling  sympathy  or  showing  mercy  ;  an 
ofiicer  who  fails  him  once  gets 
no  second  chance.  "Sun- 
stroke' What  the  devil  does 
he  mean  by  having  sunstroke?" 
is  the  classic  insl.ance  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  weaker 
vissels.  "  What  is  your  taste 
in  hairpins?"  is  said  to  have 
I'een  the  query  with  which  he 
annihilated  a  dmdified  olfi-cr. 
lie  goes  instantly  to  the  cssen- 
li.ils.  "Sorry  to  report  loss 
of  five  men  through  explcjsi  >n 
of  dynamite,"  w.as  the  gisl  of 
a  telegram  from  the  front 
put  into  his  hands  one  day. 
"  Do  you  want  any  more 
dynamite  ? "  was  his  immediate 
answer. 

.M.\V\YS    RK.M.  ;    XOW 
Mt  Lt.OWED. 

lie  is  real  all  through  — 
which  is  the  siilfici<yil  reason 
why  children  instinctively  take 
to  him.  Kvery  attribute  rings 
true  ;  there  is  nothing  of  tinsel 
or  spectacular  posturing  about 
him  ;  he  is  loo  big  a  man  nut 
'■'  l>c  simple,  unconscious  of 
in-self,  indifterent  to  effect. 
1  r  ire  is  inexorable,  he  is  also 
just ;  if  strict,  he  is  also  con- 
siderate. Perhaps  of  late  years 
he  has  somewhat  mellowed. 
No  one,  at  any  rate,  who  inet 
him  at  a  country  house  today 
for  the  first  time,  and  who 
listened  to  his  q'lick,  frank, 
terse  talk,  interspersed  with 
frequent  smiles,  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  him  as  a  hard 

or  unsociable  man.  He  enjoyed  the  honours  and  festivities 
showered  upon  him  after  Omdurman  and  South  Africa  with  an 
almost  boyish  •liaiiJoM.  The  reserve  and  shyness  natural  in 
one  who  has  .spent  five-and-twenly  indefatigable  years  in  the 
desert  have  given  w.ay  before  the  obligations  of  official  hospi- 
tality in  Calcutta  and  eighteen  months  of  country  and  metro- 
politan life  in  England  ;  and  Ix)rd  Kitchener  to-day,  so  far 
from  being  a  woman-hater,  rather  delights  in  Society  and  its 
diversion-,  and  finds  in  the  company  of  pretty  and  intelligent 
women  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  in  his  g'.rdens,  his  china, 
or  his  golf.  

Cassd/'s  for  September  is  made  illustrious  by  the 
t'lrst  instalment  of  Rider  Haggard's  new  story, 
"  .Marie,"  which  is  intended  to  tell  the  first  love  story 
of  Allan  Quatermain.  There  is  e.xcitement  enough 
in  the  first  few  chapters  to  stir  the  most  sluggish  blood. 


riu.tografh  by} 


Lord  Kitchener 


THE  TOLL  OF  THE  SEA. 
In   Ifiirpcrs  for  Seineniber  .Mr.  R.  W.  Ritchie  ha.s 
a  very  grimly  interesting  jwper  entitled  "  Sea  Tolls." 
He  puts  together  in  the  most  thrilling  way  several 
very  ugly  facts  : — 

<  areful  l-"rcnch  statisticians  compile  each  year  for  the  "  I'lireau 
Verit.as "  a  record  of  the  accidents  and  losses  suffered  for  a 
twelvemonth  by  the  merchant  marine  of  all  nations  from  which 
data  are  obtainable.  The  yearly  summary  put  forth  by  ihe 
"  liureau  \'eritas"  is  counted  authoritative  by  all  maritime  men 
—owners,  agents,  underwriters. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  vessels  of  the  world's  merchant 
marine— steam  and  sail  — totally  lost  in  the  year  1908,  say  these 
careful  Krcncli  statisticians;  ami  this  tally  recognises  only  steam- 
vessels  of  over  one  hundred 
tons  burden.  Such  the  record 
of  complete  destruction,  and 
the  following  the  count  of 
damage  not  irreparable  ;  4,273 
steamers  injured  by  fire,  col- 
lision, stranding,  stress  of 
weather,  and  other  causes. 
The  destruction  varies  from 
year  to  year  ;  in  1907  there 
were  1,104  total  losses  among 
merchant  ships  ;  in  1905  1,038 
steamships  and  sailing-  vessels 
were  gripped  by  the  sea. 

No  count  is  kept  of  the  men 
who  go  down  in  the  ships  that 
arc  lost.  The  statisticians  deal 
only  with  commercial  values. 
No  1  ureau  in  the  world  finds 
profit  or  incentive  in  keeping 
count  of  the  thousands  of  sea- 
workers  who  are  claimed  as 
toll  by  the  sea  we  reckon 
lamed.  Only  this  is  taken  in 
count :  that  every  day  in  the 
year  somewhere  on  the  restless 
wastes  of  the  seven  seas  two — 
in  some  years  three — ships  are 
snatched  in  greed  by  Ihe  power 
that  tolerates  the  many.  So 
the  aver,ige  h.as  it.  Not  quite 
four  hundred  of  ihe  986  ves- 
sels lost  in  the  year  19CS  were 
wrecked  through  stranding  ; 
15S  of  these  were  steamships, 
superior  as  they  were  over  the 
barks  and  schooners  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  wind.  Colli- 
sions sent  ninety  craft  to  the 
bottom.  Fire  destroyed  thirly- 
eight.  Ninety-three  tilled  and 
foundered.  TTnder  the  head  "missing,"  which  means  that  not 
even  careful  French  statisticians  can  divine  the  secrets  of  the 
deep,  fifty  ships  were  registered  in  the  190S  record  of  disaster. 


\t<'-itrt:i-  ,xnS  Sltipitcrd,  Intiia. 

of  Khartoum. 


The  time  has  come  when  we  should  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  English  language,  and  begin  to  enrich 
our  own  literature  and  make  our  vernaculars  the 
vehicles  of  the  national  spirit.  Under  the  present 
system  we  are  slowly  losing  our  national  identity. 
We  can  evoke  respon.se  in  the  masses  by  rendering 
broad  atid  inspiring  ideas  the  common  property  of  all 
sections  of  society.  In  order  that  this  object  may  be 
effectively  achieved  the  English  tongue  must  be 
relegated  to  a  secondary  place. — Ali  Mu.muz,  in 
East  and  West. 
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MADAME  CLARA  BUTT  ON  VOICE  TRAINING. 

The  JVoman  at  Home  contains  hints  on  voice 
training  by  Madame  Clara  Butt.  Having  always 
appreciated  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  she  confesses  herself  a  believer  in  the 
slow  and  sure  method  of  voice  training.  She  says  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  overdo  the  time  of  practice.  To 
overstrain  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  is  to  make  sing- 
ing an  impossibility.  First  get  the  middle  quality 
full  and  firm,  then  the  muscles  will  have  gained  so 
great  a  degree  of  flexibility  that  the  extreme  sounds, 
both  high  and  low,  may  be  acquired  with  ease.  She 
also  urges  that  the  intiuence  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
should  be  remembered.  Anything  likely  to  bother 
or  depress  the  student  should  be  kept  back  in 
the  early  stages  of  training.  She  quotes  with  great 
approval  the  law  laid  down  by  two  masters,  Grisi  and 
Mario  :  first  consider  the  words,  and  when  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  text  have  been  clearly 
ascertained  and  fully  understood,  then  learn  the 
music  by  heart.  With  these  masters  "  the  words 
were  thought  out  first,  then  the  music,  and  with  the 
words  and  music  combined  particular  attention  was 
given  to  the  points  to  be  dwelt  on  and  made 
prominent."  Madame  Clara  Butt  closes  by  saying 
that  if  the  requisite  talent  is  there,  a  voice  capable  of 
attaining  real  excellence  under  careful  training,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  power,  there  is  every 
basis  for  the  confident  expectation  that  fame  and 
a  certain  amount  of  fortune  await  the  vocalist. 


THE  COST  OF  RUNNING  A  THEATRE. 

"  What  it  Costs  to  Run  a  Theatre  "  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  by  Jerrard  Grant 
Allen  in  the  September  Strand.  The  writer  declares 
that  in  1873  the  British  people  were  estimated  to 
spend  under  ^4,000,000  in  amusements.  Last  year 
they  spent  nearly  twenty-five  millions  sterling.  N'ot  long 
ago  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  theatres  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  eighty  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
there  are  67  in  London,  and  738  in  the  provinces. 
There  are,  besides,  311  music-halls.  The  stage  popu- 
lation has  grown  to  be  40,000  strong.  Last  year 
there  were  no  fewer  than  541  new  plays  and  impor- 
tant revivals,  as  against  112  of  foity  years  ago. 
Except  in  America,  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  there  is  such  a  large  population  depen- 
dent on  the  stage  for  livelihood  as  in  this  country. 

A    COMEDY    COSTING   ^lO.oOO. 

The  most  important  and  highly-salaried  artist 
is  the  low  comedian,  the  man  who  makes  you 
laugh : — 

A  modern  musical  comedy,  such  as  that  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
may  be  said  to  cost  roughly  ten  thousand  pounds  to  produce. 
Ten  years  ago,  three  thousand  pounds  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  twenty  years  ago  two  thousand  pounds  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient.  The  enormous  increase  is  due  to  heavier 
expenditure  all  round.  Authors'  fees  are  very  much  higher  than 
they  were,  the  performers'  salaries  have  increased  enormously, 
and  the  mounting  is  far  more  sumptuous.  The  scenery,  dresses, 
and  properties  for  an  up-to-date  production  will  probably 
amount  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  of  which  three  thousand  five 


hundred  pounds  will  be  spent  on  dresses.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  principal  lady's  dress  bill  to  amount  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  during  a  long  run.  The  total  wages  for  the 
whole  theatre  will  amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
weekly,  which  includes  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
the  orchestra. 

TaUe  the  work  of  two  German  composers,  Franz  Lehar  and 
Oscar  Strauss.  Five  years  ago  he  could  have  bought  the  English 
rights  of  a  piece  by  the  first-named  for  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
other  day  an  English  manager,  who  wrote  to  Herr  Lehar 
inquiring  as  to  the  possibilities  of  negotiating  for  a  new  piece, 
received  a  brief  message  :  "  Booked  ahead  until  1917.  Are  you 
prepared  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  down  ?  " 

MR.    BARRIe's    income    FROM    HIS    PLAYS. 

As  to  the  profits :  The  average  takings  for  a  full 
house  are  said  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds  for  one  performance.  Daly's  Theatre  pro- 
duces about  ;^28o,  and  is  nearly  always  full.  Most 
of  the  London  theatres  may  roughly  be  said  to 
average  rather  more  than  half-full.  Occasionally  they 
are  empty.  Sometimes  2s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  represents 
the  total  takings.  It  is  computed  that  Mr.  Barrie's 
income  from  his  plays — chiefly,  of  course,  from 
"Peter  Pan" — is  not  less  than  ;^5o, 000  per  annum. 
But  with  all  the  dramatic  output,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
only  one  good  farce  produced  every  ten  years.  Mr. 
Lauder  can  earn  about  ^700  a  week.  The  expenses 
at  the  Empire  Theatre  run  into  ;^io4,ooo  for  the 
year;  rents,  rates  and  other  expenses,  ^44,000. 


"DIPPABLE"   BOOKS. 

In  the  Treasury  for  September  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Deane,  discoursing  on  books  for  the  holidays,  says 
that  to  choose  the  holiday  reading  of  another  man  is 
almost  as  risky  a  business  as  that  of  recommending  a 
holiday  place.  Speaking  for  himself",  he  thinks 
biography  the  best  form  of  holiday-reading.  The 
holiday-book  must  before  else  be  dippable,  and  bio- 
graphies are  the  most  dippable  of  books.  The 
literary  quality,  too,  matters  less  than  in  other  forms  of 
composition.  Provided  the  subject  be  an  interesting 
person  a  badly-written  life  of  him  cannot  easily  be 
dull.  But  some  biographies  are  too  ponderous, 
and  a  biography  which  is  so  critical  as  to  be  hostile 
is  not  quite  pleasant.  It  were  easier  to  pardon  praise 
carried  to  an  extreme,  however  absurd.  The  bio- 
grapher, says  Mr.  Deane,  must  have  close  sympathy 
with  his  subject,  and  yet  be  able  lo  view  him 
judicially,  or  at  least  with  a  certain  impersonal 
detachment.  Among  the  best  biographies  in  the 
English  language,  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  Trevelyan's 
"Macaulay,"  Lockhart's  "Scott,"  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"  Charlotte  Bronte,"  Stanley's  "  Dr.  Arnold,"  and 
Forster's  "  Dickens "  are  singled  out  to  provide  a 
store  of  good  reading  for  one  holiday.  Mr.  Deane 
is  in  favour  of  intimate  biography.  We  like  to  go 
behind  the  scenes,  to  know  how  things  are  done,  and 
the  moral  force  of  an  honest  biography  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Reading  of  the  struggles,  the  failures,  the 
successes  cf  someone  called  great  by  the  world,  we 
set  about  our  own  little  business  in  life  with  a  higher 
aspiration,  a  more  resolute  will. 
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IF  GERMANY  CONQUERED  ENGLAND. 

Tllh     DiSADVAXTAGES   OF   SUBJECT    RaCF.S. 

Mu.  H.  W;  N'kvinson  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Rericv  a  suggestive  paper  called  "  Under 
the  Yoke."  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  disadvantages 
helonging  to  a  subject  race  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it 
home  to  us  lie  imagines  that  England  is  confjucred 
by  Germany,  and  that  we  have  become  subject  to  the 
(lermans,  as  India  and  I'^gypt  are  subject  to  us.  Here 
is  a  luminous  picture  of  the  kind  of  yoke  under  which 
we  should  have  to  sufier  : — 

Knylanil  wmilil  lie  ilivideil  into  four  .sections  under  Gcriiian 
(lovcrnor-tlcrrrals,  and  there  would  be  Clerman  (iovcrnor- 
("icr.erals  in  . "Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Germans  would  lie 
appointed  as  District  Commissioners  to  collect  revenue,  try 
cases,  and  control  the  police.  .*\  Council  of  Germans,  with  a 
proportion  of  nominated  British  lords  and  squires,  would 
legislate  for  each  province,  and  perhaps,  after  a  century  or  so, 
as  a  great  concession,  a  small  franchise  might  be  granted,  with 
spcci:il  advantages  to  Presbyterians,  the  C>erman  Governor- 
General  retaining  the  right  to  reject  any  candidate  and  to  veto 
all  legislation. 

A  German  Viceroy,  surrounded  by  a  Council  in  which  the 
m.ijority  was  always  tiennan  and  the  chief  oflices  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Comnvander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and 
so  forth,  were  always  filled  by  Germans,  would  hold  a  Court 
at  Winilsor  and  Buckingham  I'alace.  We  should  have  to 
undert.ike  the  support  of  Lutheran  churches  for  the  spiritual 
consol.ition  of  our.  rulers.  We  should  be  given  a  German 
Lord  ^L^yor.  German  would  be  the  official  language  of 
the  country,  though  interpreters  might  be  allowed  in  the  law 
C(nirl5.  Public  examinations  would  be  conducted  in  German, 
and  all  candidates  for  the  highest  civilian  posts  would  have  to 
go  to  Germany  to  be  educated. 

The  le.iding  newspapers  would  be  published  in  German  and  a 
siriet  cn'orship  established  over  the  Tiwts  and  other  rebellious 
organs.  The  smallest  criticism  of  the  German  Government 
Hould  be  prosecuted  as  sedition.  English  papers  would  be 
confiscated,  Knglish  editors  heavily  fined  or  imprisoned,  English 
speakers  deported  to  the  (Orkneys  without  trial  or  cause  shown. 
Writers  on  liberty,  such  as  .Milton,  Wordswortli,  Shelley, 
I'.urkc,  Mill,  and  Lord  .Morley,  would  lie  forbidden.  The 
works  of  even  (ierman  authors  like  Schiller,  Heine,  and  Karl 
.Marx  would  be  prohibited,  and  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Ger- 
man and  founded  on  ofVicial  evidence  to  prove  the  injustice  and 
tortures  to  which  the  English  people  were  exposed  under  the 
German  system  of  police  would  be  destroyed. 

On  our  railways  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  be 
expected  to  travel  second  or  third  class,  or,  if  they  travelled 
first,  they  would  be  exposed  to  Teutonic  insolence  and  would 
probably  be  turned  out  by  some  German  official.  Public  build- 
ings would  be  erected  in  the  German  style.  English  manuf.ic- 
lures  and  all  industries  would  be  hampered  by  an  elaborate 
-system  of  excise  which  would  flood  our  markets  with  Cierman 
goods.     Such  art  as  England  possesses  would  disappear. 

.\rm5  would  be  prohibited.  The  common  people,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  the  north-west  provinces,  would  be  encouraged 
to  recruit  in  the  native  army  under  the  command  of  German 
officers,  and  the  Scottish  regiments  would  maintain  their  proud 
lr.adition  ;  but  no  British  officer  would  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
the  rank  of  sergeant-major.  The  Territorials  would  be  dis- 
banded. The  Boy  Scouts  would  be  declared  seditious  associa- 
tions. If  a  party  of  German  officers  went  fox-shooting  in 
Leicestershire,  and  the  villagers  resisted  the  slaughter  of  the 
sacred  animal,  some  of  the  leading  villagers  would  be  hanged 
and  others  flogged  during  the  execution.  Our  \ational 
.\nthem  wotdd  begin:  "God  save  our  German  king  1  Long 
live  our  foreign  king!"  The  singing  of  "Rule,  Britannia," 
would  be  regarded  as  a  seditious  act. 

There  would  be  some   compensatitig  advtmtages, 


which  Mr.  Xevinson  duly  jjrocecds  to  set  out  in  what 
he  calls  an  impartial  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
Germany  might  in  such  a  case  fairly  advance  in 
defence  of  her  government  of  England  : — 

.she  might  lay  stress  on  the  great  material  advantages  she 
would  bestow  on  this  country.  .Such  industries  as  she  left  us 
she  would  reorganise  on  the  Kartel  system.  .She  would  u.uch 
inrprove  our  railways  by  unifying  them  as  a  Slate  properly,  so 
that  even  our  Sonth-Easlcrn  trains  might  arrive  in  time,  .she 
would  overhaul  our  education,  ending  the  long  wrangle  between 
religious  seels  by  abolishing  all  distinctions.  She  would  erect 
an  entirely  new  standard  of  knowledge,  especially  in  natural 
science,  chemistry  and  book-keeping.  She  would  institute  special 
classes  for  prospective  chaufl"eur5  and  commercial  travellers.  .She 
woulil  abolish  Eton,  Harrow  and  the  other  public  schooN, 
together  with  the  college  buihlings  of  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge, 
converting  them  all  into  barracks,  while  the  students  would  find 
their  own  lodgings  in  the  towns  and  stand  on  far  greater  equality 
in  regard  to  wealth. 

German  is  not  a  very  beautiful  language,  but  it  has  a 
literature,  and  we  should  have  the  advantage  01  speaking 
German  and  learning  something  of  tlerman  literature  and 
history,  tireat  improvements  would  be  introduced  in  sanita- 
tion, town-planning  and  municipal  government,  and  we  should 
all  learn  to  eat  black  bread,  which  is  much  more  wholesome 
than  while. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  country  peasant  proprietors  would  lie 
established,  and  the  peasants  as  a  whole  woidd  be  far  better 
protected  against  the  exactions  and  petty  tyranny  ot  the  land- 
lords than  they  are  at  present.  Under  the  pressure  of  external 
rule,  all  the  troublesome  divisions  and  small  animosities 
between  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  would  K^nA  to  dis- 
appear, though  the  Germ.ins  might  show  special  favour  to  the 
.Scotch  and  Presbyterians  generally  on  ihc  principle  of 
"  Divide  and  Rule,"  just  as  we  show  special  favour  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  India. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  Ihc 
defence  of  the  Empire  and  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  large 
German  garrisons  quartered  in  our  midst  and  of  the  German 
cruisers  that  patrolled  our  shores.  But  as  we  should  have  no 
fleet  of  our  own  to  maintain,  and  in  case  of  foreign  aggression 
could  draw  upon  the  v.ast  resources  of  the  German  Empire,  our 
taxation  for  defence  would  probably  be  considerably  reduced 
from  its  present  fi<»urc  of  about  seventy  millions  a  year. 


Surgeon  and  Etcher. 

Referring  to  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  whose  etchings 
have  recently  been  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries, 
the  .Vugust  number  of  the  Art  /ourruii  says  that  he 
was  a  born  craftsinan,  whose  perceptions  were  refined 
and  deepened  by  the  art  which  he  practised  as  a  busy 
and  successful  surgeon.  The  speed  with  which  he 
etched  is  almost  incredible.  In  the  course  of  an 
afternoon  he  frequently  did  two  plates  as  elaborate  as 
"  Egham  "  and  "  Egham  Lock,"  while  one  fruitful  day 
in  South  Wales  added  seven  plates  to  the  list  of  his 
etchings.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest  practices 
in  London  he  found  time  to  etch  over  two  hundred 
plates,  and  he  thought  painters  would  do  well  to  train 
themselves  to  use  the  needle.  The  plates  became  a 
property  and  a  source  of  income,  though  they  were 
not  done  with  that  view.  But  that  was  the  outcome 
of  a  practice  which  the  painter  would,  if  he  v.ere  not 
as  stupid  as  he  is  obstinate,  hasten  to  emulate,  he 
said.  As  an  etcher  Haden's  work  is  held  in  high 
repute.  He  was  considered  best  as  an  original  artist, 
and  not  as  an  interpreter  of  other  men. 
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RADIUM    HUNTERS. 

In  the  H'lJ,-  World  Mag.izine  Mr.  X.  Keith  Bushell 
tells  of  the  adventures  of  British  engineers  in  quest 
of  the  niotker-mineral  of  radium.     He  says  : — 

France,  through  Moie.  Curie,  claims  the  credit  of  discovering 
radium,  but  it  remained  for  British  engineers  to  locate  and 
monopolise  the  richest  sources  of  supply  so  far  discovered. 

An  expedition  was  organised  by  two  well-known  mining 
experts,  Slessrs.  Harry  and  Fred  March,  who  eng.aged  the 
services  of  an  interested  engineer-chemist,  Mr.  Benedict  H. 
Rolfe,  M..\.,  C.E.,  as  technical  adviser.  Mr.  J-  B.  Phillip, 
an  eminent  mineralogist,  and  other  enthusiastic  experts  joined 
the  party. 

The  search  was  first  carried  on  in  Austria,  where  rich  pitch- 
blende mines  exist.  Extracting  radium  from  that  mineral, 
however,  is  practically  impossible  upon  a  commercial  scale,  and 
the  hunt  for  the  pure  "mother-mineral,"  more  or  less  as 
Nature  made  it,  was  resumed.  Upon  favourable  spots  the 
electrometer — an  ingenious  instrument  which  records  radio- 
activity, and  thus  signities  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  radium 
in  the  earth  directly  beneath — was  employed.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  the  indicator  would  register.  Shafts  were  immediately 
sunk,  and  the  local  mineral  area  laid  bare ;  but  invariably 
pitch-blende  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  excitement. ' 

Morocco  was  decided  upon  as  the  next  hunting-ground,  and 
from  there  attention  was  directed  to  Norlh-Eastern  Portugal, 
where  the  trail  of  the  precious  radium  was  at  last  picked  up. 
Alter  three  years  of  constant  searching,  accompanied  by  much 
privation  and  many  adventures,  the  great  discovery  was  finally 
made  which  has  secured  for  Great  Britain  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  world's  radium  supply. 

In  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  mountains,  where 
volcanic  action  in  past  ages  has  cast  up  towering  pillars  of 
mineralised    rock,   and    hollowed    out   immense   valleys   miles 


below,  extensive  seams  of  practically  pure  uranium — the  mother- 
mineral  of  radium — were  traced  at  a  depth  of  only  twenty  feet. 
Several  properties  have  since  been  opened  up,  ^nd  the  rich  ore 
is  now  being  mined  and  dispatched  to  Paris  and  other  places, 
where  it  is  concentrated  into  radium  bromide  of  the  recognised 
standard  of  purity. 

In  exploring  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  mountains  the 
British  engineers  met  with  very  thrilling  adventures, 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  death  by  avalanche,  and 
highwaymen.  

Is  Hinduism  more  Christian  than  Islam  ? 
The  Rajput  for  August  vigorously  attacks  the  Aga 
Khan  for  his  endeavour  to  bring  the  Moslems  ot 
India  into  "  the  whirlpool  of  the  Pan-Islamic  move- 
ment." The  writer  maintains  that  the  vast  maiority 
of  Mohammedans  in  India  have  known  no  other 
country  than  India,  and  entertain  no  notions  of 
aggressive  development.  Their  interests  are  identical 
with  their  Hindu  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  fiction 
of  a  world-Moslem  brother-hood  menaces  with  trouble 
the  peace  of  India  and  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain. 
The  editor  charges  Aga  Khan  with  endeavouring  to 
hoist  upon  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  comtuon 
to  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  a  curious  affinity 
with  the  Christian  natiotis.  Then  follows  a  rather 
significant  utterance  : — 

The  divinity  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  Trinity,  the  sublijne 
illumining  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  all  more 
Hindu  in  conception  and  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  Hindu  mind  than  they 
are  to  the  Moslem  world.  The  power  of 
Christianity,  its  great  dynamic  force,  iiA 
moving  impulses,  its  philanthropy,  its 
strength  and  sanctity  as  a  modern  dispen- 
sation, all  proceed  not  from  the  decayed 
Old  Testament,  which  rather  impedes  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  but  from  the  Xew 
Testament,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  tf 
the  religion  of  Christ.  We  venture  to  ask 
what  affinity  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
has  to  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Man  who 
died  on  the  cross  that  love  cf  man  may 
be  all  in  all  to  man  !  What  a  contrast 
does  the  history  of  M„honimedanism, 
which  ofl'ered  no  option  from  the  Koran 
but  the  sword,  furnish  to  the  history  of 
Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  strife  and 
struggle  within  its  own  fold,  has  always 
been  an  offer  of  peace  to  non-Christian 
nations  ! 

To  sacrifice  internal  unity  in 
India  to  an  artificial  Pan  Islam 
movement  is,  the  editor  thinks,  a 
disastrous  blunder. 


Fhoicgraph  hy\ 


{Record  Press^ 


The  Costliest  Cure  in  the  World. 


A  Radium  Institute  has  just  been  opened  in  London.    This  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  Balancing  Room,  where  a  millionth  part  of  a  pound  of  radium  can  be  weighed. 


Scciia  chronicles  the  recent 
death,  at  seventy-nine,  of  Mrs. 
William  Garden,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  Hogg.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Gray 
Hogg.  She  owned  many  of  hei 
father's  MSS.,  and  edited  "  Memo- 
rials of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES   DICKENS. 
IjY  His  Sox. 

Mr.  a.  Tr.NNYSON  Dickens  contributes  to  Nm/i's 
for  September  a  paper  full  of  ihe  most  interesting 
memories  of  tlic  great  novelist,  which  are  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  they  come  from  his  own  son. 

1  HK   OKIC.INAL   OF    "  POOR    JUK." 

The  writer  recalls  most  of  what  happened  during 
the  stay  of  the  family  in  Tavistock  House,  Tavistock 
.Stiuare  : — 

Shortly  alter  my  l;\tlKr  1i;kI  taken  up  his  residence  .it 
T.wislock  House  there  ninieared  upon  the  scene  a  crossing 
swciper  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hoy.  He  was  aljoul  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was,  I  firmly  l>elieve,  the  orisjinal  of  poor  Joe 
in  "  Bleak  House,"  which  was  written,  as  many  of  my  re.iders 
may  recollect,  in  1852.  The  boy-sweep  made  these  houses 
his  headquarters,  kcepin;.;  the  p.ivements  and  drive  scrupulou-ly 
clean.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow  was  upon 
the  ground,  he  managed  in  some  manner  to  collect  little  pieces  of 
holly,  mistletoe,  etc.,  with  which  he  decorated  the  barren 
flower-beds.  /Vfter  a  time  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  my 
father  and  the  neglected  lad,  and  Dickens  finding  the  boy 
honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  saw  to  it  that  the  little 
chap  got  his  meals  in  the  kitchen  of  Tavistock  House,  and  sent 
him  to  school  at  night.  The  boy  got  on  wonderfully  well  with 
his  education,  and  when  he  came  to  be  some  seventeen  years  of 
age  his  benefactor  procured  for  him  a  substantial  outfit  and  sent 
him  to  the  colony  of  New  .South  Wales.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  young  man  prospered  well  in  his  adopted 
country,  .\fter  he  had  bien  in  .\ustralia  some  three  years  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  in  Kngland,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness 
and  telling  him  of  his  prosperity. 

This  is  but  one  of  niany  hundreds  of  similar  actions  which 
this  warmhearted  m.m  performed  during  his  lifetime,  and  of 
which  the  world  knew  nothing. 

THE    ORIGIN.^L    DR.    M.^RKIOLD. 

Similarly,  an  omtiibus  conductor  who  entertained  a 
block  of  traffic,  on  the  occasion  of  the  procession  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  1863,  by  mimick- 
ing the  Cheap  Jack  man  to  perfection,  is  supposed  by 
the  writer  to  be  the  original  of  Dr.  Marigold.  He 
adds : — 

.\lthough  my  father  was  always  very  reticent  as  to  the 
channels  from  which  he  drew  his  characters,  and  never,  so  far 
as  I  personally  know,  spoke  to  any  one  definitely  about  them, 
yet  1  firmly  believe  his  idea  of  Dr.  MariL;old  germinated  from 
that  conductor  on  the  memorable  afternoon  in  March,  1*163, 
when  the  Prince  and  I'rincess  passed  along  the  Strand. 

MISS    BURDETT-COUTTS    AND    THE    FAMII.V. 

Miss  Angela  Burdett-Coutts,  afterwards  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything 
that  pertained  to  the  family,  and  often  consulted 
Dickens  as  to  what  form  a  certain  charity  should  take. 
The  eldest  son,  Charley,  was  her  godson,  and  at 
her  request  was  sent  to  Eton  to  complete  bis  educa- 
tion. Subsequently,  she  sent  him  for  a  trip  to  China, 
Japan  and  India.  On  every  Twelfth  Day,  January  6th, 
Charley's  birthday,  an  enormous  Christmas  tree 
arrived  from  Miss  Coutts,  with  a  gorgeously  hand- 
some present  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
Charley's  birthday  was  commemorated  also  by  most 
successful  children's  theatricals.  Among  the  actors 
were  Mark  Lemon  and  the  late  Canon  .Mnger,  who 
so  successfully  acted   his  part  that  Thackeray,  who 


was  one  of  the  audience,  rolled  off  his  chair  with 
laughter.  .At  the  end  of  1856  Dickens  turner]  his 
daughter's  schoolroom  into  a  charming  little  theatre, 
where  "  The  Frozen  Deep,"  written  by  Wilkic  Collins, 
was  played  by  a  very  large  cast.  (^ucen  Victoria, 
h.aying  heard  so  much  about  these  lheatri(als, 
arranged  for  a  performance  to  be  given  to  herself, 
the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Court. 

A    r;i.lMPSE    Ol-    HANS    ANDERSEN. 

The  writer  gives  this  glimi)se  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  : — 

Hans  Christian  .Vndersen  w.is  <  nr  of  llie  most  singular  men  1 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.  In  appearance  he  was  like  an 
elongated  Tom  Pinch,  with  a  lank  ungainly  figure,  and  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  Tom.  He  was  so  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  tliat  one  could  almost  believe  he  had  spent  his  life  with 
the  fairies  of  whom  he  wrote  so  charmingly.  Once,  when  a 
cricket  match  was  being  played  in  the  meadow  at  Gad's  Hill, 
and  a  ball  hit  vigorously  to  square  leg  lande<l  close  to  him,  he 
fairly  bolted,  and  never  stopped  till  he  h,ad  accomplished  a 
good  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards.  He  used  to  delight 
in  making  wreaths  of  very  bright  flowers,  and  one  evening  in 
the  height  of  the  hop-picking  season,  when  the  whole  of  the 
house-party  were  going  for  a  stroll  after  dinner,  he  cro.vned 
Wilkie  Collins  with  one  of  his  wreaths,  just  as  we  were  passing 
the  Falstaft'  Inn,  almost  innnediately  opposite  Gad's  Hill,  where 
a  large  number  of  hop-pickers  were  sitting  at  the  table  in  the 
porch.  Poor  Wilkie,  to  his  intense  disgust,  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  pickers,  who  jibeil  and  jeered  at  him  to  their 
hearts'  content.  My  father,  bringing  up  the  rear,  was,  I 
remember  very  well,  literally  choking  with  laughter.  | 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  his  brother  Frank 
was  cured  of  stammering  by  their  father  taking  hirn 
into  his  study  every  morning  and  making  him  read  a 
passage  of  Shakespeare  over  and  over  again,  very 
slowly  and  distinctly. 

DICKLNS    ON    THACKERAY. 

The  writer  quotes  a  tribute  from  Dickens  to 
Thackeray,  which  appeared  in  1864.  In  the  course 
of  it  Dickens  wrote  : — 

The  last  words  he  corrected  in  print  were,  "  And  my  heart 
throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss."  God  grant  that  on  that 
Christmas  Eve  when  he  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pillow,  and 
threw  up  his  arms,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when  very  weary, 
some  consciousness  of  duty  done,  and  Christian  hope  through- 
out life  humbly  cherished,  may  have  caused  his  own  heart  so 
to  throb  when  he  passed  away  to  his  Redeemer.  He  was  found 
peacefully  lying  as  above  described,  composed,  undisturbed, 
and  to  all  appearances  asleep,  on  the  24tli  December,  li'63. 

Says  the  writer  of  his  father  : — 

He  was  the  kindest,  most  thoughtful,  and  most  considerate 
of  fathers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  charming  ho'sis  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  While  he  h.id  a  fund  of  anecdote  and 
humour,  he  was  never  in  the  least  pedantic  or  bookish  in  his 
talk,  and  if  anyone  referred  to  himself  or  his  books,  he  in- 
variably in  a  very  pleasant  way  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  students  of  Dickens 
literature  will,  doubtless,  welcome  a  volume  of  Ba/J 
Bom  Plays  from  Dickon,  which  I  am  publishing  in  a 
few  days.  It  has  been  edited  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Tucker,  a  most  competent  and  discriminating 
authority,  and  will  be  issued  at  2s.  6d.,  in  cloth,  and 
IS.  6d.,  in  paper.  Full  stage  directions  and  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 
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THE  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  GOLF. 

In  tlie  London  Magazine  for  September  Mr.  Henry 
Leach  has  a  striking  paper  on  the  business  of  golf. 
He  says  : — 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  two  goll"  clubs  in  England, 
one  al  Manchester  and  the  other  at  Blackheath.'and  they  had  most 
pfcbab'y  not  two  hundred  members  belonging  to  them.  They 
had  only  a  few  cluljs  in  Scotland  ;  there  was  not  one  in  Wales 
or  Irelan  1.  Let  it  be  added  that  there  were  two  in  India,  one 
at  Pau  in  France,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  in  America.  There 
were  no  others  ;  that  was  the  whole  world  of  golf.  There  was 
only  one  club-house  with  any  pretensions  to  size,  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  that  belonged.-to  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf 
Ciub  of  St.  Andrews. 

105,000    ACRES    GIVEN    UP    TO    THE    SPORT. 

In  1865  the  London  Scottish  Club  began  to  play 
the  game  at  Wimbledon.  In  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties  progress  began  to  be  made  quickly. 
In  1907  there  were  3,525  clubs;  probably  another 
thousand  have  since  been  added  : — 

There  are  now  about  2,000  golf  clubs  and  societies  in  the 
British  Isles,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  have  courses  of  their 
own.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  members  vary  between 
200,000  and  300,000.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  out  a  satisfactoiy 
eighteen-hole  course  on  less  than  seventy  acres  of  land.  Some 
of  them  occupy  over  200  acres.  Half-sized  or  nine  hole  courses, 
which  are  numerous,  need  about  forty  acres. 

Taking  the  average  at  about  seventy  acres,  we  come  by  the 
calculation  that  105,000  acres  of  land  in  our  country  are  devoted 
to  golf.  That  is  nearly  as  much  land  as  there  is  in  the  county 
of  Rutland. 

RAILWAYS    FED    BV    IT. 

The  clubs  spend  anything  from  _;^i,ooo  to  ^6,000 
a  year.  About  7,200,000  balls  are  used  up  in  Britain 
every  year.  The  Highland  Railway  Company  has 
shown  an  increase  of  ^i 0,000  in  the  revenue,  chiefly 
due  to  golf  and  grouse  : — 

The  railway  companies  are  keenl  y  alive  to  the  importance  of 
golf  to  them.  In  some  cases  in  Scotland  they  have  conceived 
and  most  successfully  carried  out  the  idea  of  making  their  own 
golf  clubs  and  courses  in  isolated  places,  laying  railway  lines  to 
join  them  up  to  the  main  systems,  building  hotels  specially  for 
the  golfing  visitors,  and  generally  controlling  the  whole  golfing 
enterprise.  '^ 

FROM    A    DESERT   TO    A    GOLFERS'    PARADISE. 

In  places  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  out  of 
London  fine  golf  courses  have  been  made,  and  the 
land  about  them,  formerly  not  worth  more  than  ^50 
an  acre,  is  being  sold  at  from  ^200  upwards.  At 
Sandwic!),  six  years  ago,  there  were  230  acres  of 
sandhills  which  were  attached  to  a  farm,— really  thrown 
in  with  the  other  land  belonging  to  it.  A  few  sheep 
nibbled  on  it,  that  was  all.  Then  it  was  seen  to  be 
magnificent  for  golf  ^60,000  were  expended,  and 
it  became  a  golfers'  paradise.  Now  the  price  of  land 
out  there  is  ;^6oo  an  acre.  In  time  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  city  of  golf,  with  nothing  but  the  fine  houses 
of  wealthy  golf  enthusia->ts  round  about  the  links. 
Seaside  resorts  have  established  municipal  courses, 
invariably  with  the  most  splendid  results.  There  are 
now  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  members  of  golf 
clubs,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^7,000,000. 


THE  COMIC    SPIRIT    IN    RELIGION. 

In-  the  Allanttc  Monthly  for  August  Mr.  W.  A. 
Smith  urges  the  uses  of  tlie  Comic  Spirit  in  Religion. 
He  argues  that  "  we  hive  tried  to  endow  Deity  with 
our  own  best  behaviour "  and  have  overlooked  the 
comic  element  in  our  hearts. 

"the    THJUoHT    THAT    GOD    WOULD    LAUGH  !  " 

"  But  the  Omniscient  Heart  .  .  .  must  see  in  us 
queer  beings  .  .  .  comic  incongruities  upon  which 
humour  may  beneficently  flash  and  play." 

The  ominous  thought  that  God  would  laugh,  would,  h.id  it 
occurred  to  us,  have  long  since  added  an  infinite  touch  of 
reverence  to  our  prayer  and  have  purged  us  of  our  egoism. 
The  moment  '.hat  an  age  suspects  that  its  manners  may  seem  a 
bit  ridiculous  to  God,  an  epoch  hails  its  end. 

The  Comic  Spirit  has  argued  down  Calvin  by  mere  refusal  to 
attend,  and  by  nodding  during  his  harangues. 

"  Here,"  exclaims  the  writer,  •'"  is  the  joy  of  Eiasmus, 
the  efficient  type  of  the  religious  reformer." 

COMEDY    NEEDED    IN    A    DIVINITY    COURSE. 

His  next  suggestion  may  be  commended  to  all 
heads  of  theological  schools  the  world  over  : — 

Perhaps  no  vocations  need  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Comic 
Muse  more  than  those  which  have  undertaken  the  weighty 
business  of  administering  the  solemnities  of  life,  for  sentimentality 
hovers  with  claw  and  beak  to  do  them  injury.  Every  Divinity 
School  might  well  have  in  its  senior  year,  along  with  courses 
in  systematic  _divinity  and  homiletics,  a  course  in  the  great 
masters  of  comedy. 

Of  the  Comic  Muse  the  writer  affirms  :^ 

While  she  outstrips  even  the  clergy  in  probing  our  weak- 
nesses and  "pinking"  us  when  we  are  off  guard,  she  secretly 
admires  us  for  being  ds  good  as  we  are.  Some  of  our  most 
disturbing  faults  require  no  heavier  charge  than  laughter  to 
wing  them  in  their  flight. 

"laughed  into  a  state  of  grace." 

Where  the  Comic  becomes  an  innovator  in  morals  and 
religion  is  in  her  mellow  conviction  that  men  need  not  so 
much  the  prophet  as  the  comedian  ;  not  to  be  scolded  so  much 
as  to  be  laughed  into  a  state  of  grace.  Religion,  now,  is 
usually  pitched  at  too  high  a  key  to  undertake  these  humbler 
spiritual  tasks.  It  takes  us  so  seriously  upon  all  occasions  that 
we  are  likely  to  reflect  its  solemn  visage  and  take  ourselves 
more  seriously  than  we_  ought.  Even  the  more  intimate  con- 
cerns of  the  heart,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  need  the  chastening  of 
the  comic  presence.   ... 

ETHICAL  VALUE   OF   THE   CO.MIC. 

The  minor  prophets,  whose  souls  are  not  on  fire,  may  be 
grateful  while  pursuing  the  higher  and  more  audacious  loyalties^ 
if  the  Comic  Spirit,  testing  their  exalted  moods,  puts  them  on 
their  guard.  It  is  the  eternal  wonder  of  the  character  of  Jesus, 
that  He  undertook  the  tragic  task  of  living  by  the  Gospels  and 
yet  gave  no  cause  for  pity  or  for  laughter. 

Man  is  least  reverent  when  "  mined  with  conceit,  over-blown," 
aflected,  or  spiritually  fantastic.  We  can  well  be  laughed  out 
of  our  egoism  if  we  live  in  a  zone  where  the  Comic  Spirit 
thrives.  But  religion  in  its  spiritual  loftiness  is  fitted  to  neglect 
these  humbler  tasks  relating  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  proper  office 
of  Comedy,  as  she  flashes  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  life,  to 
reveal  in  her  lucent  medium  fake  values  which  cripple  the 
efficiency  of  institutions  and  mar  the  loveliness  of  men. 


^  "  The  Hydrophils"  is  the  name  which  Mr.  Laurence 
North  in  the  Windsor  has  coined  for  the  children  by 
the  sea  who  love  the  water.  He  sketches  their 
various  amphibious  delights. 
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FRANCE    AND  GERMANY   IN  AFRICA    AND    ASIA. 
Ini>oChisa   i\   Exchaxc.h  for   Morocco. 

Till.  niid-.\ugust  number  of  Lii  Rniic  [julili^hos  an 
anonymous  arlicle  entitled  "  France  and  ( lermany," 
drawing  attention  to  the  grave  situation  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  Moroccan  Question,  an, 1  suggesting  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

SOWINi;     IHK    WIND    AND    RF.APIMi     IHK    WHIKI.WIND. 

Three  years  ago  La  Rauf  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  position  which  France  was  taking  u[)  in 
Morocco.  \\'hile  it  was  necessary  to  safeguard  French 
rights  in  the  coast  and  on  the  .Mgerian  frontier,  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  unwise  enterprise.  And  what  was  the  ohject 
of  it?  Merely  the  maintenance  there  of  occult 
financial  interests,  doubtful  affairs  of  concessions  or 
loans,  banks  or  railways,  to  gratify  the  Moroccans 
under  cover  of  the  name  of  peaceful  penetration  and 
the  pretended  superior  interests  of  civilisation.  It 
was  in  fact  that  business  might  be  promoted  in 
Morocco,  but  on  the  back  of  France.  The  result 
lias  been  to  exasperate  Mussulman  fanaticism,  to 
make  the  name  of  France  unpopular,  and  to  create 
an  agitation  which  has  spread  like  wildfire.  France 
sowed  the  wind  and  must  expect  to  reap  the  tempest. 

•IHK    STUMBI.ING-BLOCK    IN    MOROCCO. 

Now  that  France  is  in  Morocco  she  cannot  retreat 
except  with  honour.  She  must  therefore  take 
decisive  action.  What  ought  she  to  do?  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  only  way  to  solve  the  question  is 
for  her  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  F" ranee  in 
charge  of  Morocco  means  peace ;  but  a  continuance 
of  the  present  muddle  means  inevitable  war.  It  is 
too  late  to  recriminate  as  to  what  has  already  taken 
place.  France  cannot  now  go  back.  Besides  she 
has,  by  her  position  in  North  Africa,  too  many 
dominant  interests  in  the  Mussulman  countries  to  be 
able  to  retreat.  As  to  the  other  countries  with 
interests  in  Morocco,  France  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  getting  on  with  Spain.  The  danger  does  not  lie 
with  her  Latin  neighbour.  Germany  is  the  only 
stumbling-block.  Germany  has,  or  believes  she  has, 
interests  in  Morocco.  She  holds  absolutely  to  the 
three  principles — the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  the 
integrity  of  his  States,  and  the  policy  of  the  open 
door ;  and  this  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 

INDO-CHINA    AND    GF.RMANV. 

Continuing,  the  writer  explains  that  while  Germany's 
population  has  tripled  in  the  last  century  and  her 
industrial  production  has  increased  enormously,  she 
has  practically  no  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonial  position  of  France,  at  least  on  the  map  of 
the  world,  is  most  brilliant.  France  does  not  lack 
fields  of  expansion,  but  means  and  men.  \Vhy  not 
therefore  cede  a  piece  of  this  vast  colonial  empire 
where  Germany  could  utilise  in  perfect  liberty  and 
independence  her  superabundant  forces  ?  Such  a 
country  exists  in  French  IndoChini,  and  it  is  in  the 


power  of    France  to  cede,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  part  of  it  to  Germany. 

A    COI.OXV    WITH    A    FUTURF,. 

Such  a  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  would 
ofJ'er  incomparable  material  and  moral  advantages  to 
Germany.  W'e  know  what  the  Kaiser  thinks  of  the 
Yellow  peril.  Would  he  not  like  to  see  Germany 
become,  by  the  possession  of  Indo-China,  the 
sentinel  of  Flurope  in  the  Far  East?  Germany  would 
not  and  could  not  refuse  such  an  honour.  Moreover, 
Indo-China  is  a  country  with  an  incalculable  future 
for  Europeans  who  would  people  it.  F'rance  has  not 
been  able  to  do  this.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
Europeans  in  the  colony.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  but 
railways  are  required  for  its  industrial  development. 
Its  military  and  naval  defence  is  a  heavy  charge  on 
France,  and  in  1910  there  was  a  financial  deficit  to 
face.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  the 
opium  traffic  is  suppressed  the  deficit  will  probably 
be  heavier. 

THE    CHINE.se    DANGER. 

Another  grave  matter  concerning  France's  posses- 
sions in  the  Far  East  arises  out  of  the  F'ranco- 
Japanese  Treaty  of  1907.  By  this  treaty  France 
undertook  to  maintain  order  and  security  in  the 
Chinese  territory  adjoining  Indo-China.  Meanwhile 
China  is  arming,  and  one  day  this  may  prove  a 
disquieting  matter  to  F'rance.  Also,  the  Chinese 
danger  in  an  economic  and  social  form  exists  in 
Indo-China.  The  Chinese  have  invaded  the 
provinces,  and  the  French  colonists  can  only  compete 
with  them  by  their  greater  enterprises.  In  rice 
growing,  for  instance,  both  the  natives  and  t1ie  French 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  Chinese.  Meanwhile 
France  has  done  nothing  towards  the  economic 
education  of  the  natives,  and  the  economic  emanci- 
pation of  the  -Annamites  at  least  is  imperatively 
demanded  before  a  satisfactory  social  transformation 
can  be  achieved.  If  France  abandoned  .\nnam, 
Chinese  supremacy  would  be  the  result  ;  but  as  it  is 
the  Annamites  are  feeling  the  burden  of  colonial 
taxation  and  are  already  dreaming  of  a  return  to  an 
independent  monarchy. 

FRANCE    IN    AFRICA    AND    GERMANY    IN    ASI.\.  ^ 

While  the  most  vital  interest  of  France  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  unite  in  one  whole  all  her 
colonies  in  North  .\frica,  Germany  would  find  the 
necessary  and  urgent  outlets  for  her  surplus  popu- 
lation and  industrial  production  in  Indo-China,  the 
vast  territories  of  which  France  is  unable  to  colonise. 
.■\  cession  of  the  French  Congo  would  only  be  a 
prelude  to  future  complications.  The  French 
colonists  at  present  in  Asia  would  find  remunerative 
compensation  in  Morocco.  The  writer  is  confident 
that  a  fair  field  for  German  energy  in  .Asia  and  a 
fair  field  for  French  energy  in  Africa  is  the  only  way 
to  re-establish  a  loyal  aittnte  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  assure  a  veritable  peace  in  Europe. 
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FRENCH     AND     GERMAN     AFRICA: 

As  Seen  by  American  Eves. 
The  American  Revinv  of  Reviews  contains  a 
paper,  by  E.  A.  Forbes,  which  affords  timely  and 
salutary  reading  for  the  present  hour.  Of  the  three 
great  overlords,  Britain  and  France  together  control 
about  two-thirds  of  the  continent,  the  British  third 
being  by  far  the  most  important. 

HIGH    PRAISE    FOR    FRANCE. 

After  speaking  of  the  vastncss  of  the  French 
African  empire,  the  writer  bears  the  following 
striking  testimony  : — 

The  writer  has  been  in  nearly  all  of  the  French  African 
colonies  and  makes  no  concealmenl  of  his  adniiralion  for  the 
colonial  administrations  thai  he  has  witnessed.  He  went  as 
an  inconspicuous  American,  with  no  advance  notices  and  under 
no  obligations  to  any  French  official  for  courtesies.  .\fter 
wandering  around  for  a  year  in  many  African  colonies  he  came 
away  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Frenchman  is  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  discreet,  and  the  kindest  of  the  .African 
overlords — and  withal  the  finest  "builder"  in  the  Dark 
Continent.     And  he  is  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 

The  French  provide  excellent  landing  facilities  and 
safe  anchorages.  Railways  are  provided  and  tele- 
graph lines,  "  iMassive  bridges,  macadamised  high- 
ways, telephones,  fine  public  buildings,  electric  rail- 
ways— you  meet  them  nearly  everywhere  you  travel 
about  in  France's  African  empire."  The  oases  are 
being  extended  by  artesian  wells. 

FRENCH    CIVILISING    WORK. 

Brigands  are  suppressed  by  "  Arab  cavalrymen  in 
French  uniform  "  • — 

Personally,  the  writer  looks  for'  schools  when  he  goes 
a-hunting  for  civilisation — not  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  plain  schools  for  everybody.  If  there  be  a  nation  in  Africa 
that  has  gone  into  the  school-teaching  business  so  extensively  as 
the  French,  let  somebody  else  name  it.  In  Tunis,  for  example, 
which  is  one  of  the  younger  French  colonies,  he  found  so  many 
schools  that  he  could  not  even  classify  them — schools  for 
French,  for  Italians,  for  Jews,  for  .Arabs  ;  schools  for  Arabs 
to  learn  French  and  others  for  French  to  learn  Arabic  ;  agri- 
cultural schools,  theological  schools,  normal  schools  to  train 
native  teachers.  .And  what  France  has  done  for  the  .Arab  she 
is  doing  on  a  different  scale  for  the  black-skinned //c/^'/r  of 
the  West  Coast  and  of  the  vast  interior.  Here  is  a  nation  that 
believes  in  civilisation  through  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  does 
not  wait  for  the  missionaries  to  educate  its  subjects. 

h  policy  of  conciliation  marks  the  French  ofticial  in  all  parts 
of  this  .\frican  empire.  During  all  the  time  that  the  writer  was 
in  .-Vfrica  he  never  saw  a  Frenchman  in  uniform  act  or  speak 
arrogantly  toward  a  native. 

Having  acquired  a  colony  by  fair  means  or  foul,  France 
immediately  sets  to  work  to  administer  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  suspicion  and  the  dislike  of  its  natives  are  quickly  and 
permanently  removed. 

Enthusiasm  and  optimism,  therefore,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Frenchman  as  the  writer  of  these  lines 
observed  him  in  .'\frica.  The  average  official  is  of  fine  fibre 
and  executive  ability,  but  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  white  men  in 
that  blistering  land.      Xo  other  type  of  man  can  "swing  the  job." 

THE    GER.MAN    HANDS    THE    CLEANEST. 

Passing  to  the  Kaiser  as  overlord,  the  writer 
says  :— 

The  German  has  the  clearest  title  and  the  cleanest  hands  of 
all  the  overlords  of  .\frica.  His  invasion  has  been  marked  by 
the  most  astute  diplomacy,  but  his  bitterest  foe  can  hardly  claim 
that  he  has  not  played  the  game  fairly. 


His  power  lies  not  in  his  colonies  so  much  as  :« 
the  German  cargo-boat  along  the  African  coast.  The 
Hamburg  captain  makes  friends,  "jollying"  them  in 
the  jovial  German  fashion,  and  picking  up  trade 
which  once  was  ours. 

HOW  HE  CAPTURES  OUR  TRADE. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  a  Hamburger  creeping  slowly 
homeward  with  his  vessel  so  weighted  down  with  palm-oil  that 
it  looked  in  the  distance  almost  like  a  submarine,  while  ahead 
had  gone  a  Liverpool  steamer  almost  in  ballast.  The  captains 
of  these  boats  get  a  commission  on  the  homeward  cargo  and 
the  German's  sociability  wins  for  him  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil.  Many  a  British  "  factory  "  will  let  an  Eltier-Dempster 
boat  go  by  and  hold  his  hogshead  of  palm-oil  for  the  German. 
Service  and  sociability— this  is  the  secret  of  the  German  con- 
quest of  the  West  .\frican  seas.  Once  the  Liverpool  flag 
monopolised  the  carrying  trade.  Now,  on  the  high  seas,  jou 
will  see  one  flag  quite  as  frequently  as  the  other  ;  but  if  you  go 
into  some  independent  port  like  Monrovia,  you  will  be  almost 
certain  to  see  two  German  flags  to  one  Union  Jack. 

It  is  the  trade  of  .Africa  that  Germany  wants,  and  she  is 
getting  it  in  every  port  where  she  has  anything  like  an  equal 
chance.  It  is  this  all-important  sea-trade  that  will  make  Ger- 
many hesitate  longest  bclbre  plunging  into  a  war  with  England. 

The  Kaiser  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  in  the  German  merchant  marine. 

HOW    HE    TREATS    THE    NATIVE. 

Of  German  influence  on  the  native  the  writer 
says : — 

Without  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  noise  of  the  press- 
agent,  the  German  is  training  the  young  ,\irican  in  his  own 
way — and  making  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  The  writer  has 
watched  the  German  closely  in  his  relations  to  these  half-wild 
protest's  on  the  West  Coast.  The  administration  of  government 
there  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  the  men  from  the 
Rhine  country  are  probably  less  easily  driven  into  irritability 
than  any  other  white  men. 

The  conclusion  is  : — • 

After  observing  the  white  men  of  many  nations  at  the  task  uf 
regenerating  .\frica,  one  cannot  escape  a  conviction  that  the 
German  native  will  rise  as  high  in  the  scale,  if  not  higher,  than 
any  other  within  the  same  belt.  At  the  same  time,  were  the 
present  writer  an  African  he  should  prefer  to  live  under  the 
French  flag. 


State-Subsidised  Theatres. 

The  Mil/gate  Monthly  for  August  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  movement  for  a  National  Theatre,  a 
feature  of  which  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  chief 
State-supported  theatres  of  the  Continent, — the  Burg, 
Vienna,  which  costs  the  Emperor  ;^24,ooo  a  year  : 
Theatre  des  Celestins,  which  costs  the  municipality  of 
Lyons  £^<),bQ>o  a  year  :  the  Theatre  Francjais,  Paris, 
which  receives  ^^9,600  a  year  from  the  State  :  the 
Royal  Thatre,  Copenhagen,  the  annual  deficit  or» 
which  of  from  ^^9,000  to  ^10,000  is  voted  by  the 
Chamber :  the  Royal  Playhouse,  Dresden,  which 
costs  the  King  of  Saxony  ^8,000  a  year  :  the  Royal 
Theatre,  Berlin,  subsidised  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  tune 
of  _;^i  0,000  a  year  ;  and  the  Czech  Theatre,  Prague, 
which  receives  ^5,400  from  the  Bohemian  Govern- 
ment. 

In  T.P.'s  Magazine  Mr.  Huntley  Carter  discusses 
the  question,  Shall  we  have  a  State  theatre  ?  and  illus- 
trates it  with  views  of  distinguished  State  theatres. 


Leading    Artici.i-.s    in    the    Rhvikws. 
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THE   NEW   FRENCH   PREMIER. 

C.lARALIl.K    i-kl-.lCll     .>!      J-'SM'll     C    VU.lAtX. 

In  tlie  polilira!  cluonique  in  the  Rrcue  da  Dfux 
.lA,/"/./^3- of  Ar.ijust  I,  M.  Francis  Charnics  writes  on 
the  changes  ol    Ministry  in  I'runce. 

roUK    MINISTRIKS    IN    ONE   VliAR. 

The  Chamber,  which  has  completed  its  first  year  of 
lecislation,  has  ma.'.e  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  done 
liule  husiness,  he  savs.     Four  Ministries  in  one  year- 
Briand,  Bria.id,    Monis,  and  Caillaux-and  one  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  single  favourable  judgment  m  any 
paper      M.    Charmes    regrets    the    disa|ii)earance    ol 
M    Briand,  though  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  own  lault. 
As  to  the  Monis  Cabinet,  it  did  not  give  an   impres- 
sion  of   government    at    all.      Considering   the    new 
Premier's  past,  he  thinks  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
niueh  confidence  in  the  present  Government,  but  he 
admits  that    M.  CaiUaux   has  not   begun   badly,  and 
that  his  appearance  on  the  political  stage  as  1  resident 
of  the  Council  lias  not  had  the  character  of  banality 
to  which  several  others  have  accustomed  us.     At  any 
rate   he  is  an   intelligent  man,   and  it   may  be  that, 
enli-htened  by  various  symptoms,  he  has  realised  the 
need    of    the   country    for    an  effective  Covevnment 
which  will  govern. 

RIPILRE    WITH    THE    SOCIALISIS. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Caillaux's  words  are  few,  but  that 
every    one    counts.      At  the  outset  he  has   broken 
definitely  with  the  Socialists.     In  France  there  have 
been  no   fewer  than   2,936  acts  of  sabotage  in  less 
than  ten  months.     Such  a  state  of  aftairs  would  not 
receive  anything  like  the  same  toleration  in  any  other 
countrv  in  the  world.     It  is  hoped  this  toleration  is 
now    to    cease,    writes    M.    Charmes.       The    pub  he 
patience  is  at  an  end  ;  the  moment  has  come  to  take 
decisive  measures.     People  talk  of  making  new  laws  ; 
it  were  better  to  begin  by  enforcing  the  old.     Liberty 
of  labour  must  be  rigorously  and  vigorously  guaranteed. 
The  previous  Governments  knew  of  the  anti-miliianst 
propaganda   in  the  army,  and  shut   their  eyes  to  it. 
The  new  Ministry  has  adopted  other  methods.     No 
Government  has  ever  had  larger  majorities  than  those 
which    applauded    the  declarations  of   M.   CaiUaux. 
In  their  best  days   the   Socialists   do  not  amount  to 
one    hundred    votes;    the    rest,    not    far    from    five 
hundred,  belong  to  the  Government.     1  he  question 
is    Will    the    Government    maintain    that    position!* 
What  the  countrv  requires  is  a   Government  which 
will    govern     against     demagogy    and    disorder,    a 
Government  which  will  act. 

Fortune's  Favourite. 

The  CornshoiuiiVit  of  July  25  publishes  an  anony- 
mous article  on  M.  CaiUaux.  Though  M.  CaiUaux 
x^as  born  in  1863.  it  is  only  since  1898  that  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  political  life.  He  was  only  a 
deputy  when  M.  Waldeck  -  Rousseau  made  him 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  Jaurl-s  referred  to  h.m 


as  one  of  the  happy  meii  to  whom  dignities  come 
during  sleep.  But  when  Fortune  took  him  by  the 
hand,  it  was  a  condition  that  he  should  be  subji  cied 
to  the  most  varied  tests  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  without 
widKirawing  her  support,  she  has  been  very  capricious 
in  regard  to  him.  She  has  forced  him  to  take  her  for 
his  model,  and  made  him  imitate  her  own  incon- 
stancy.    Fortune's  favourites  are  indeed  her  slaves. 

destined   to    regenerate    FRANCE. 

During  his  short  parliamentary  existence  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  M.  Cuiilaux  moving  in 
circumstances  of  the  most  diverse  and  contrary 
nature  with  the  ease  of  a  young  man  and  the  serenity 
of  old  age.  An  economist  with  successive  con- 
tradictory convictions,  he  has  frequented  and  deserted 
the  parties  in  turn,  but  he  always  separated  from 
them  only  on  the  eve  or  in  the  morning  of  their 
disgrace.  In  1899  and  in  1904  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Income  Tax,  but  in  1907  everything 
which  he  had  rejected  he  now  proposed  and  defended. 
His  optimism  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  curious 
sides  of  the  man,  and  to  this  must  be  added  imper- 
turbable presumption.  l':verything  reveals  absolute 
satisfaction  with  himself.  A  financier  without  reproach, 
he  will  also  be  a  politician  without  fear.  Convinced 
that  the  wealth  and  the  future  of  the  country  are  in 
his  hands,  he  likes  to  feel  that  never  was  more- 
precious  charge  confided  to  more  worthy  hands. 
With  Turgot  he  thinks,  "  I  veritably  believe  that  I 
was  born  to  regenerate  France." 

A    HORN    OFFICIAI^. 

When  a  caprice  of  M.  \Valdeck-Rousseau  trans- 
formed the  c'eputy  into  a  Minister,  this  sudden 
promotion  evoked  considerable  surprise  and  anxiety. 
It  was  feared  the  portfolio  of  Finance  would  prove  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  a  beginner.  M.  CaiUaux  did  not 
participate  in  this  surprise  or  in  these  fears.  He 
knew  his  worth,  and  soon  it  was  easy  to  measure  the 
consequences  of  his  rapid  advancement  in  the  form 
of  increased  expenditure  and  decreased  revenue. 
Obscure  blasphemers  denounced  his  budgetary 
sabotage,  but  as  M.  CaiUaux  had  favours  and 
positions  to  distribute,  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
by  a  court  desirous  of  pleasing  and  flattering  him. 
M.  Bourgeois  once  remarked  that  he  was  not  born 
for  politics,  but  diat  he  was  born  an  administrator. 
M.  CaiUaux  was  born  an  official. 


Is  La  RiTue  of  July  15th  and  August  ist  is  printed 
a  hitherto  unpublished  part  of  the  journal  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseflf.  it  is  dated  January,  1873-January, 
1876,  when  the  writer  was  only  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  indeed  at  the  age  of  twelve  that  she 
began  her  famous  journal.  Written  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  from  memory  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it 
shows  us  something  of  the  existence  of  a  little  girl  of 
precocious  intelligence,  an  ardent  will,  and  an  extreme 
intensity  of  life. 
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TH^OPHILE    DELCASSE. 

Prom  a  German  Point  of  View. 
The  August  number  of  the  Konservative  Mona/s- 
schrij't  publishes   an  anonymous  article  on  Delcasse 
and  Delcasseism. 

HONOURED    BY    KINGS    AND    EMPERORS. 

The  wiiter  informs  us  that  M.  Delcasse  lives  in  a 
magnificent  house  on  the  Boulevard  Clichy,  and  that 
not  only  is  he  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  he 
resides,  but  that  the  entire  block  of  houses  from  the 
Place  Pigalle  to  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  from  the 
Al)baye  de  Theleme  to  the  Medrano  Circus,  belongs 
to  him.  His  native  region  is  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  appearance  he  is  rather  Spanish.  He  is  a 
Ikencie  des  Icttres,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
Ministry  who  have  not  studied  law.  He  began  his 
career  as  foreign  editor  of  the  Repiibliqne  Fraucaise, 
and  he  also  wrote  for  other  papers.  Whether 
M.  Delcasse  is  a  genius  as  a  statesman  or  not,  no 
one  can  deny  that  he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  energy.  The  writer  believes  he  has 
never  had  a  holiday.  At  any  rate,  while  his  col- 
leagues were  holiday-making  he  was  always  to  be 
seen  in  Paris,  driving  every  day  from  his  Montmartre 
residence  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  absorbed  in  State 
documents  or  the  newspapers.  In  a  little  time  he 
came  to  consider  himself  indispensable  in  French 
political  life.  Emperors  and  kings  hastened  to  do 
him  honour,  and  he  might  be  heard  saying,  "The 
King  of  England  and  1,"  or  "  I  and  the  Tsar." 
But  for  years  he  made  no  reference  to  the  Kaiser, 
only  to  put  his  foot  in  it  when  at  last  he  did  come  to 
speak  of  his  eastern  neighbours.  His  fall,  however, 
served  to  make  him  popular. 

A  NAME  TO  MAKE  GERMANY  TREMBLE. 

According  to  the  writer  the  French  believe  M. 
Delcasse  is  the  hero  before  whom  Germany  trembles. 
He  is  the  coming  man  who  in  one  way  or  another 
will  bring  about  a  reckoning  with  Germany.  While 
he  is  always  being  named  as  the  most  suitable  man 
for  the  Presidency,  he  is  always  put  aside  because 
his  nomination  might  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences. Thereby  his  prestige  is  always  rising,  and 
also  the  enthusiasm  for  him  of  the  friends  of  the 
entente  and  the  enemies  of  Germany.  .Another  thing 
which  only  strengthens  this  interest  in  M.  Delcasse 
is  the  fact  that  the  foreign  press,  especially  the 
German  press,  has  more  to  say  about  him  than 
about  any  other  statesman.  In  French  eyes  every 
German  criticism  of  him  is  a  distinction. 

MISUNDERSTOOD    IN    GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  it  is  explained,  M.  Delcasse'  is  not 
understood.  By  Delcasse  and  Delcasseism  Germans 
understand  all  that  exists  in  France  of  anti-Cierman 
political  feeling.  That  is  a  cardinal  mistake,  we  are 
assured.  The  enemies  of  Delcasse  are  more  anti- 
German  than  he — that  is  to  say,  they  are  mere  desirous 


o{ revanche.  Besides,  Delcasseism  at  the  present  time' 
has  taken  on  a  development  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
Minister.  In  Germany  people  are  too  ready  with  the 
word  anti-German.  One  could  hardly  expect  to  find 
any  French  statesman  particularly  friendly  to  Ger- 
many after  the  events  of  1870-1.  It  is  the  conceptions 
of  the  best  methods  which  keep  changing  with  the 
changing  international  relations  and  political  theories, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  honour- 
able political  opponents  of  Germany  and  vulgai 
abusers  of  the  German  name.  M.  Delcasse  has 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  art 
enemy  to  Germany. 

NOT    K    PARTISAN    OF    DELCASSEIS.M. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  Delcasseism  not  a 
single  voice  rose  to  defend  the  Minister.  He  was  as 
much  under-estimated  then  as  he  had  been  over- 
estimated before.  He  had,  in  truth,  brought  the 
rn'anche  policy  nearer  to  fulfilment  than  any  other 
statesman,  but  the  mistake  which  he  made,  according 
to  the  French  view,  was  that  he  had  not  levelled  up 
the  French  army  and  navy  for  the  task  before  them. 
In  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  picture  has  changed. 
The  Delcasse  of  to-day  has  become  more  cautious, 
and  M.  Delcasse  is  not  now  a  partisan  of 
Delcasseism.  He  opposes  everything  which  might 
in  any  way  arouse  the  distrust  of  Europe.  He  is  the 
preacher  of  restraint.  Is  this  moderation  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  Presidency  ?  In  any  case  this  man  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  next  few  years.  He 
is  a  man  of  character,  a  personality  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  he  has  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  at  the  present  time  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  his  people.  Being 
a  French  patriot,  it  is  hardly  his  duty  to  be  agreeable 
to  Germany.  His  policy  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  French  interests.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ultra-Chauvinistic  e.xcesses  of  the 
New  Delcasseism.  He  is  not  specially  hostile  to 
Germany.  But  no  one,  not  even  ]\I,  Delcasse,  can 
govern  against  public  opinion  in  France.  The  public 
opinion  of  France  to-day  is  more  hostile  to  Germany 
than  it  was  in  1905.  In  short,  it  is  not  M.  Delcasse, 
but  Delcasseism,  which  is  the  danger. 


Divorce  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Two  striking  points  of  difterence  between  the 
marriage  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  are  set  forth 
by  Lord  Guthrie  in  Prevention  for  July.     He  says; — 

In  all  matters  connected  with  marriage  and  divorce,  men  and 
women  liave  been  in  a  position  of  absolute  equality  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  in  Scotland  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The  greatest 
distinction  between  the  English  law  of  divorce  and  the  .Scotch 
law  of  divorce  is  that,  in  Scotland,  desertion,  intentional  and 
meant  to  be  permanent,  is  a  ground  for  divorce  at  the  instance 
of  either  husbami  or  wife,  after  it  has  lasted  for  a  continuous 
period  of  four  year*.  We  have  about  two  hundred  divorces  in 
the  year  in  Scotland,  and  the  number  is  not  increasing.  Of 
these,  about  seventy-five  are  for  desertion,  and  in  something 
like  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  those  cases  the  deserter  is  probably 
dead. 


Leading   Akiiclus   in   the    Rlvtews. 
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HEROES  AND  HEROINES  OF  LABRADOR. 

MlSslUNAK\    Ol   II'OSIS    OK     nil,    MlJkAVIAN    ('llUKCH. 

In  the  Se]>teniber  number  of  Chambers's  Journal 
Mr.  H.  Htski-th  I'richard  lias  an  ariicle  on  the 
Moravian  Missiun-Stations  in  Labrador. 

THE    LIGHTHOUSES    OK    THE    MORAVIAN    HRElHkE\. 

.•Ml  the  world  over,  he  writes,  are  set  the  mis- 
sionary outposts  of  the  Moravian  Chunh,  and  their 
converts  outnumber  the  members  of  the  parent  estab- 
lishment in  the  ])roportion  of  five  to  one,  a  record  in 
which  this  ancient  episcopal  sect  stands  alore.  Their 
labours  reach  strange  races — Tibetans,  Eskimo,  Alas- 
kans, hunters,  mountaineers,  etc. —  yet  few  really 
understand  anything  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 
.\fter  close  upon  two  hundred  years  of  inission.Try 
effort  they  remain  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
They  never  advertise  themselves,  and  in  the  rare 
instances  when  the  word  Moravian  finds  its  way  into 
the  papers,  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  some 
explorer  who  is  recruiting  at  a  .Moravian  mission- 
station  or  who  touched  a  Moravian  mission-settlement 
before  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  Far  and  wide  on 
the  shores  or  the  sea  of  heathenism  are  set  these 
lighthouses  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  silently  and 
steadily  they  pursue  their  work. 

THE    Sl.X    STATIONS    IN    LABRADOR. 

Nowhere  is  this  work  more  interesting  than  in 
Labrador,  where,  at  the  six  stations  scattered  over 
some  five  hundred  miles  of  a  coast  bitterly  barren, 
they  live  a  life  hardly  to  be  matched  in  modern 
times.  In  1750  a  Moravian,  having  visited  a 
successful  Moravian  settlement  in  Greenland, 
petitioned  his  bishop  to  be  allowed  to  found  a 
similar  one  in  Labrador.  Two  years  later  he  landed 
with  four  other  Brethren,  and,  after  building  a  house 
for  the  mission,  he  and  his  companions  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Eskimo.  Nothing 
daunted,  another  devoted  pioneer,  having  first  learnt 
the  Eskimo  language,  set  out  for  Labrador,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  established  the  mission.  Since 
then  the  work  has  not  been  allowed  to  languish. 
The  three  southerly  stations,  .Makkovik,  Hopedale, 
and  Nain,  are  framed  during  the  brief  summer  in  the 
green  of  lu.xuriant  mosses,  and  in  dwarf  hard-grown 
woods  of  the  spruce  and  juniper.  Okkak,  with  its 
church  and  hospital,  lies  exposed  under  the  dark 
mountains.  Hebron  and  Killinek,  the  most  northerly 
stations  of  all,  are  beyond  the  timber  limit.  Killinek 
fs  indeed  a  dreary  spot.  With  an  average  tempera- 
ture much  below  freezing-point,  it  is  the  home  of 
clouds,  squalls,  and  sunless  days.  Vet  it  is  the  resort 
of  numbers  of  Eskimo,  who  find  it  a  good  fishing- 
place  for  walrus,  white  whale,  and  seal. 

How    THE    IRADE    IS    .MANAGED    BV    THE    .MISSION. 

.'\t  each  of  the  Moravian  mission-stations  there  is  a 
missionary  called  the  house-father,  with  his  wife  and 
younger  children  :  and  if  the  number  of  Eskimo 
makes  it  necessary  also,  an  ordained  assistant  and  a 


layman  storekeeper,  who  attends  to  the  industrial 
business  of  the  store.  The  trade  done  by  the  mission 
is  of  great  value  to  the  natives.  The  Eskimo  and 
the  .settlers  bring  their  fish  and  other  articles  to  the 
mission  store,  and  receive  in  return  barrels  of  salt,  gear 
for  fishing  or  hunting,  provisions,  garments,  and  other 
sup|)lies.  The  prices  paid  by  the  mission  are  libeial. 
In  the  case  of  valuable  skins  the  storektteper  pays  a 
deposit  at  once,  and  when  the  skins  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  London  market,  the  whole  amount 
obtained,  minus  a  small  |x:rcentage,  is  handed  ovei 
to  the  hunter.  The  Eskimo,  alas  !  knows  nothing  ot 
a  bank  account.  He  spends  the  money  as  fast  as  he 
can,  and  a  few  months  later  often  comes  upon  the 
iv.ission  funds  as  a  starving  pauper.  ,\s  the  mission 
undertakes  to  feed  the  poor  and  aid  the  sick,  as  well 
as  to  teach  them  the  way  of  life,  their  trade  is  an 
uncertain  game.  The  mission  also  provides  work  for 
most  of  the  people,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  good, 
but  the  Eskimo  are  not  enthusiastic  workers. 

THE    WORK    OF    HIE    SISTERS. 

It  is  the  trade  which  holds  the  (>eople  together. 
The  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  sell  anything 
on  their  own  behalf,  for  the  trade  is  undertaken 
purely  in  the  interest  of  the  Eskimo.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  mission,  in  addition  to  being  a  preacher, 
is  a  master  of  some  useful  handicraft.  Their  wives, 
the  Moravian  Sisters,  not  only  help  in  the  schools 
and  teach  the  women  the  domestic  arts,  but  thev 
tend  the  sick.  They  receive  no  return  for  their 
labours,  yet  the  life  is  far  more  trying  for  them  than 
for  their  husbands.  Cruellest  of  all,  their  children 
have  to  be  sent  home  to  the  mission  schools  at  seven 
years  of  age.  Such  partings  often  mean  practical 
separation  for  a  lifetime,  and  communication  with 
home  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  mails  a  year  in  most 
of  the  stations.  These  noble  women  bear  their 
children  and  tend  them  through  illness  mostly  with- 
out medical  aid.  The  severity  of  the  climate  falls 
more  heavily  on  the  women  also.  Many  prefer  the 
winter,  for  the  short  summer  awakens  the  mosquitoes 
and  black  flies,  which  make  sitting  out  of  doors  im- 
possible. 

It  has  ever  been  the  wise  aim  of  the  Moravians  to 
hold  the  Eskimo  as  close  as  possible  to  the  only  life 
which  suits  them — the  life  of  a  hunter-])eople  of  the 
,\rctic — and  the  survival  of  the  race  is  due  to  the 
wholesome  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  Brethren. 
Most  of  them  are  now  able  to  read  and  write.  They 
attend  t+ie  mission  services  regularly.  The  organist  is 
often  an  Eskimo  man  or  woman,  and  an  Eskimo 
sometimes  leads  the  service. 


La  L(ctura  gives  a  summary  of  French  views  on 
the  Moroccan  Question,  culled  from  many  reviews 
and  newspapers.  I'here  is  a  criiitjue  of  a  novel 
entitled  "  k  Llangerous  -'Xge,"  which  appears  to  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  might  be  worth 
examination  on  the  part  of  publishers  in  other 
countries. 
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MR.   CARNEGIE'S  VIEWS  ON  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnkgie  contributed  to  the  Coii- 
tnnporjiy  Rtview  for  August  a  characteristic  paper  on 
arbitration.  He  makes  the  practical  suggestion  that 
Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  visit  each  other 
more  frequently,  and  become  thereby  genuine  friends. 
For  promoting  mutual  appreciation,  and  the  give-and- 
take  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  personal  conference.  Mr.  Carnegie  declares  that 
the  enormous  cost  of  war,  ruinous  though  it  may  be, 
is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  its  sin.  He 
rejoices  in  the  progress  of  the  response  to  President 
'J'aft's  initiative,  and  that  it  has  brought  the  whole 
civilised  world  for  the  first  time  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  crime  of  war.  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany  have  followed  Britain's  example. 
The  example  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  abolish- 
ing slavery,  in  abolishing  the  duel,  will  be  followed  in 
the  abolition  of  the  brutal  butchery  of  war. 

MORE    HEROISM    IN    WORK    THAN    IX    SOLDIERIXG. 

Mr.  Carnegie  delights  in  the  fact  that  the  glamour 
of  heroism  which  once  surrounded  war  is  being  rudely 
dispelled.  He  makes  the  rather  interesting  suggestion 
that  an  insurance  company  making  only  nominal 
charges  and  paying  norma!  premiums  for  every  act  of 
heroism,  or  every  injury  received  in  battle  by  a  man 
enlisting  m  the  Army  or  Navy  to-day,  would  earn 
surprising  dividends  : — 

Not  a  r.iilnay  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman,  switch  tender 
or  trackman,  conductor  or  trainman,  coal  miner,  ship's  captain 
or  crew ,  but  lives  in  greater  danger  of  accident  or  death  than 
any  private,  colonel,  or  general  in  the  British  or  American 
Army.     The  industrials  are  constantly  in  danger  while  on  duty. 

The  reports  of  the  Hero  Funds  in  various  countries  show  that 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  several  heroes  proving  sublime 
moral  courage  by  risking  their  lives  for  others.  Compare  these 
heroes  of  civilisation,  who  save  or  serve,  with  the  paid  so-called 
heroes  of  the  past,  who  slew  their  fellow-men,  or  with  the  paid 
soldiers  of  to-day,  who  are  rarely,  if  ever,  called  upon  to  incur 
serious  risk. 

BOVCOIT    MORE    TERRIBLE    THAN    DREADNOUGHTS. 

Assuming  that  the  three  other  nations  now  negotiat- 
ing with  the  American  Republic  joined  in  the  projected 
treaty,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  other  Powers 
would  follow.     Then:  — 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  dispute  arose  between  two  Powers,  and 
war  was  feared,  the  friendly  appeal  of  the  peaceful  Powers  to 
the  contestants  to  arbitrate  could  scarcely  be  resisted  ;  but  if  it 
were,  the  peaceful  Powers  might  then  intimate  that  as  all 
nations  are  concerned  as  partners  in  the  peace  of  the  world,  they 
have  rights  which  should  not  be  ignored,  and,  if  they  were,  it 
might  be  found  necessary  for  them  to  declare  non-intercourse 
with  the  offender  who  disturbed  that  peace. 

"stop  the  mails  !  " 

Then  follows  a  glimpse  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  :  — 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  differ  from  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  his 
first  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  excluded  Irish  Members  from 
Parli-iment.  He  explained  that  ,\nierica  required  tlie  Southern 
States  to  send  Members  to  Washington,  thereby  binding  their 
States  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  National  Congress. 
*' Suppose  they  had  refused.  \\'hal  would  you  have  done 
tlien  ?  "  a>ked  Mr.  Gladstone.      "  First  employ  all  the  resources 


of  civilisation.  As  a  first  step,  slop  the  mails,"  was  the  reply. 
"Slop  the  mails?'  Mr.  Gladstone  repealed  reflectively. 
'•  Ves,  sir,  stop  the  mails."  He  pondered  a  few  moments, 
until  the  drastic  effect  of  this  was  realised.  There  are  ways  of 
bringing  a  recalcitrant  people  to  reason  more  humane,  much 
less  costly,  and  more  effective  than  war.  With  the  peaceful 
nations  named  united,  a  gentle  intimation  that  they  did  not 
expect  the  peace  of  the  world  to  be  disturbed  at  that  juncture 
would  probably  suffice  ;  but  the  boycott  in  reserve  would  be 
found  a  much  more  powerful  instrument  for  Ia?ting  peace 
than  the  Dreadnought. 


AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN  NAVIES  COMPARED. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Sir  William  H.  \\  hite  com- 
pares the  strength  of  the  United  States  Navy,  present 
and  prospective,  with  that  of  the  navies  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  He  declares  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
by  Germany,  the  United  States  still  compares  favour- 
ably with  Germany  in  warship  building  capacity,  and 
in  that  respect  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain.  This 
reserve  of  productive  power  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
national  asset.  When  the  vessels  now  building,  or 
decided  upon,  in  both  countries  are  complete,  Ger- 
many will  have  practically  overtaken  the  United 
Stales.  Germany  will  then  possess  seventeen  vessels 
of  the  so-called  Dreadnought  type,  as  against  ten 
belonging  to  the  United  Slates.  But  the  latter  group 
will  be  of  larger  average  displacement,  and  will 
individually  carry  more  powerful  armaments.  Sir 
\\'illiam  sums  up  his  judgment  thus  : — 

The  United  States  possesses  ample  capability  .'or  building, 
arming  and  equipping  all  the  warships  which  can  possibly  be 
required.  American  designers  of  warships  and  armament> 
have  given  proof  that  their  capacity  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  possessed  by  foreign  competitors.  As  regards  capital 
ships  the  United  States  Navy  is  well  provided  at  present,  in 
comparison  with  Germany  and  Japan  ;  but  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  new  ships  laid  dow  n  in  the  States  makes  it  possible 
that  Germany  will  have  a  distinctly  superior  force  within  a  few 
years  unless  corresponding  action  is  speedily  taken  and  greater 
additions  are  made  to  the  .American  fleet. 

He  quotes  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  to  the  effect  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  a  strategic  benefit  to  the  United 
States  almost  exceeding  that  which  would  be  con- 
ferred by  expending  the  money  cost  of  the  canal  on 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships.  That  is  to  say. 
the  canal  is  worth  to  America  more  than  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  capital  ships  of  the  largest  size. 


A  "  Dreadful  Chorus."  ^ 

The  most  serious  paper  in  the  Royal  is  the  story  of 
Sadowa  as  told  to  Walter  \\'ood  by  F.  Haroske,  late 
24lh  Infantry  Regiment,  First  Prussian  Army  Corps 
The  Prussian  soldier's  account  of  the  noisj  of  battle 
gives  more  prominence  than  usual  to  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  : — 

For  seven  long  hours  that  tremendous  fight  had  been  going 
on,  the  very  earth  shaking  with  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  the  ai: 
being  filled  with  deafening  and  awful  sounds  of  every  sort  ;  the 
boom  of  .artillery,  the  incessant  rattle  of  needle-gun  and  muzzle- 
loader,  the  ceaseless  shcuts  of  officers  and  cheers  of  men— and 
that  other  noise  w  hich  nothing  could  silence,  though  one's  senses 
became  dulled  in  the  bearing  of  it — the  dreadful  chorus  of  the 
wounded  hosts. 


Leading   Ariicles   in  the    Reviews. 
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WAS  NAPOLEON  INSANE? 
'i'liE  insanity  ot  .\a^x)leo^■s  genius  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  in  T.P.'s  by  T.P.  himself.  'I'.P.  con- 
siders tliat  many  of  the  great  men  of  hisitory  had  an 
insane  spot  in  tiu'ir  nervous  system.  In  a  sense, 
Juhus  Ca;>ar,  l)ante,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon, 
Bismarck,  rarnell,  and  Lord  Randol|)ii  Churchill 
were  madmen.  Napoleon  when  a  cliild  sutiereil 
intensely  from  nervousness,  later  from  facial  neuralgia 
at  certain  times.  He  had  fits  that  were  epileptic  in 
character.  He  suffered  from  intense  irritability,  and 
frcipiently  a  nervous  breakdown  that  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  hysterical  woman.  He  would 
often  fly  into  a  passion  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  tear  a  garment  to  pieces  that  inconvenienced 
him.  On  the  last  night  he  spent  with  Josephine 
before  the  divorce  was  initiated  he  was  rtuich  less 
self-controlled  than  she.  The  pillow  on  which  he 
lay  was  wet  through  and  through  with  his  tears.  An 
inner  melancholy  never  left  him,  haunted  him  from 
his  boyhood  upwards.  But  his  megalomania  was 
the  chief  proof  of  the  insanity  of  Napoleon's  genius. 
It  was  this  that  undiil  him,  his  insane  desire  to  rule 
not  France  or  Europe,  but  the  world.  To  satisfy 
this  dream  a  million  Frenchmen  were  sacrificed. 


A   KING   WHO  ALWAYS   LAUGHS. 

THii  worldV  merriest  monarch  is  declared  by 
Xavier  Paoli,  in  Pciirsoii's  for  August,  to  be  the  King 
of  Cambodia  ; — 

He  loveil  lauyliiiig.  Ilil.irity  with  him  was  a  habit,  a 
necessity  ;  it  hutst  forth  like  a  floiiriih  of  tnimpels  :  it  went  oti 
like  a  rocket  at  anything  or  nothing,  suddenly  lighting  up  his 
elderly  monkey-face,  and  revealing  amidst  thedarU  smudge  that 
formed  his  features  a  dazzling  keyboard  of  ivory  teeth. 

On  arriving  at  Marseilles  he  greeted  his  official 
welcomers  with  a  loud  laugh.  His  costume  from  the 
knees  to  the  waist  suggested  the  East :  from  the  belt 
upwards  it  was  borrowed  from  ancient  fashions  of 
the  West.  In  leaving  his  realms  to  go  to  France  he 
had  broken  every  religious  and  political  law,  and  had 
in  consequence  to  perform  any  number  of  purificatory 
sacrifices.  With  him  came  three  Ministers,  four  sons, 
a  daughter,  and  eleven  favourites,  accompanied  by  a 
swarm  of  chamberlains,  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  pages,  and,  most  important  of  all,  his  corps  of 
dancing  girls.  Their  hair  is  hard  and  close  cropped, 
their  beauty  somewhat  to  seek,  but  they  possess  "  a 
supple,  captivating  royal  grace."  They  are  girls  of 
good  extraction,  and  are  considered  as  a  sort  of 
vestal.  Virginal  and  radiant,  they  perform  in  dancing 
a  more  or  less  religious  rite.  Their  clothes  are 
described  as  simply  fairylike.  Their  bodices  of  silk 
stitched  with  gold  are  fitted  upon  them  and  sewn 
before  each  performance,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  new- 
skin.  The  monarch's  good  humour  was  irrepressible : — 

Kver  eager  to  appear  good-natured  and  polite,  he  kissed  the 
<laiighiers  of  the  h.dl  porter  at  the  Colonial  OtlKe  each  time  he 
went  to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  shook  hands  with  llie 
messengers  at  Ihe  Foreign  Office,  and  with  all  the  salesmen  at 
the  Bon  Marclie,  which  he  made  a  point  of  visiting.     .\g.iin. 


when  passing  through  the  I'lacc  Viclor-IIugo,  he  never  l.iilrd 
lo  lake  off  hi*  hat  with  a  great  flourisli  to  our  nationel  p'^el. 
Lastly,  I  had  the  greatest  ditticidty  in  keeping  him  from  sending 
sacred  ofl'crings  lo  tlie  tomb  of  Napoleon,  "  whom  we  Im.M  in 
veneration  in  Cambotlia,"  he  explained  lo  me  through  the 
interpreter. 

Received  at  Nancy  with  full  honours,  the  King  was 
so  delighted  that  he  flung  handful.-,  of  silver  through 
the  w  indows  of  the  Prefecture  to  the  crowd  that  stood 
cheering.  'I"he  result  was  a  regular  battle,  which  was 
only  suspended  by  the  forcible  withdrawal  of  His 
Majesty.  

FRESH  LIGHT  ON   MARY   QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

In  Corulnll  the  Rev.  I).  W.  Duthie  discusses  the 
Bardon  Pai)ers,  now  published  by  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary documents  relating  to  the  trial  of  .Mary 
Stuart,  1586,  one  portion  of  which  is  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  the  case  against  Queen  Mary  and 
another  giving  Mary's  answer.  These  papers  were 
not  known  to  e.xist  before  1836.  Since  1870  they 
have  been  in  the  British  Museum. 

DOCUMENTS    LOST    IN    A    H.AUNTED   CHAMBER. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  they  were  lying 
unknown  in  the  Bardon  Manor  in  Somerset :  — 

Here,  in  an  attic  above  the  drawing-room,  where  its  obscurity 
is  broken  only  by  a  half-light  from  a  small  gable-vvimlovv.  by 
the  papers  and  correspondence  of  an  Flizabethan  age.  (.incc 
placed  Ihere,  Ihey  seem  to  have  faded  entirely  from  remem 
brancc.  The  I.eighs  came  and  went,  son  succeciled  lo  father 
from  century  to  century,  without  a  word  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  these  historical  treasures. 

Hut  if  no  tradition  existed  in  the  family  of  the  MSS.  tliem- 
selves,  there  was,  curiously  enough,  a  local  legend  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  connected  nith  the  unfortunate  (Jueen  t" 
whom  these  documents  refer.  The  house  wa>  haunted!  .\t 
midnight  the  ghost  of  Robert  Leigh,  Bardon's  fir.-t  owner, 
might  be  seen  wandering  about  its  drive  with  "a  head,"  not 
his  own,  under  his  arm.  Flainlive  music,  heard  after  dark, 
such  as  might  have  been  born  of  a  spirit  or  harpsichord,  was 
traceable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  an  elderly 
white-haired  lady  of  sorrowful  countenance,  who  moved 
through  the  pass.ages  in  a  rustling  dress  of  silk.  Mur.- 
suggestive  than  all  was  the  lale — dear  to  the  peasantry,  and 
kept  alive  by  Ihe  various  branches  of  the  family  at  home 
and  abro.ad — of  a  milk-white  dove  that  flew  against  the  window 
of  the  attic,  and  with  eerie  persistency  broke  il  as  often  as 
it  wxs  mended. 

Nowadays  the  ghosts  have  been  laid  ;  the  white  dove  im 
longer  beats  against  the  pane  ;  its  mystic  flight  in  the  darkncs. 
has  given  place  to  familiar  sounds  like  the  cry  of  the  owi  an  \ 
the  scratching  of  rats.  The  portents  ceased  with  the  iscover, 
and  removal  of  the  papers  soon  after  Ihe  accession  of  Quee 
Victoria — a  change  to  be  ascribed  to  the  supernatural  or  to  th 
growth  of  popular  enlightenment,  as  the  reader  pleases. 

But  they  do  not  yet  decide  the  innocence  or  gui't 
of  Queen  Mary  : — 

The  Bardon  Papers  offer  us  sidelights  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  ca.se  against  her  and  the  attitude  of  her  chief  accn  er>  ; 
but  the  historian  who  seeks  the  last  word  concerning  Mary 
Stuart  must  still  continue  his  inquisition. 

The  art  of  .Miss  Lucy  Kemp- Welch,  with  a 
number  of  her  marvellous  pictures  of  horses,  is  the 
subject  of  an  appreciation  in  the  Wiudior  b>  Mr. 
Austin  Chester. 
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THE  VALUE  OF   IMBECILES. 

In  the  American  Rcviiw  of  Rcviavs  Miss  Frances 
M.  Bjorkman  describes  the  Vineland  Training  School, 
which  would  once  have  been  called  an  idiot  asylum, 
but  which  she  describes  as  an  experiment  station  in 
race  improvement.  Many  of  the  patients  are  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  though 
not  able  lo  be  dismissed  from  control.  The  teachers 
have  demonstrated  in  innumerable  cases  the  validity 
of  the  theory  that  a  child  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
do  anything  it  does  not  want  to  do,  nor  prevented 
from  doing  anything  it  does  want  to  do.  Incentives 
take  the  place  of  penalties  : — 

Each  child  is  provided  wilh  a  "store  credit  card,"  and  upon 
(his  it  gets  a  mark  from  each  of  its  teachers  to  whom  its  lessons 
and  conduct  have  been  satisfactory.  Each  of  these  marks  is 
equivalent  to  a  penny,  and  on  Saturday  the  child  can  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  as  many  pennies'  worth  as  there  are  marks. 
The  children  who  fail  in  lessons  or  conduct  are  not  punished  ; 
they  simply  do  not  get  the  marks  that  would  have  enabled  them 
to  gratify  some  long-cherished  desire  for  ball  or  top,  /or  doll 
or  hair-ribbon. 

The  motto  of  the  Training  School,  printed  large  in  all  its 
literature,  is,  "  We  believe  in  happiness  first,  all  else  fjllows"  ; 
and  here  "happiness"  is  no  mere  sentimental  abstraction,  but 
an  intensely  practical  working  force. 

Amusement  is  part  of  the  schooling. 

THE    EDUCATIVE    USES    OF    HAPPINESS. 

The  laboratory  of  psychological  research  is  a  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  institution.  Here  all  the 
children  are  repeatedly  tested  for  mental  capacity, 
weighed  and  measured  and  photographed  by  the 
newest  and  most  scientific  devices.  .\  machine  called 
the  ergograph  measures  how  much  vital  force  the 
operator  is  able  to  e.xert  at  a  given  moment : — 

Innumerable  experiments  upon  the  children  with  this  machine 
have  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  that  more  force  can  be 
exerted  by  a  person  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  or  under  the 
influence  of  encouragement  or  pleasurable  excitement,  than  by 
the  same  person  in  a  mood  of  sadness  and  discouragement. 

"  When  we  consider  the  incalculable  importance  to  the  future 
of  studies  like  these,"  Dr.  Goddard  said  to  me,  "we  can  no 
longer  look  upon  these  poor,  afflicted  little  ones  of  ours  as  pure 
waste.  They  seem  given  to  us  to  study.  We  cannot  make 
scientifically  accurate  studies  upon  normal  children  ;  they  go 
too  fast  for  us  ;  but  in  the  slow  development  of  the  sub-normal, 
we  have  just  the  opportunity  we  need  for  noting  with  the 
necessary  slowness  and  caution  all  the  various  processes  of 
unfolding  life.  And  out  of  these  studies  we  may  at  last  evolve 
a  true  science  of  eugenics." 

Practically  all  the  labour  required  for  the  shops 
and  barr^s,  laundry,  cannery  and  power-house,  farm, 
orchards,  vineyard  and  truck  gardens,  is  furnished  by 
adult  pupils,  who  are  thus  rendered  self-sustaining. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  "  one  of  those  men  who  seem  divinely 
appointed  to  their  work  in  the  world." 


A  NEW  method  of  getting  children  to  wnte  by 
giving  them  a  subject  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  getting  them  to  tell  the  tale  in  their  own  way,  is 
illustrated  in  T.P's  Magazine  by  J.  Eaton  Feasey, 
who  tells  how  a  class  of  children  described  the 
adventures  of  a  baby  and  a  cat. 


A  STANDARD  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  the  Anurican  Rtiiao  of  Rcvicn's  Mr.  Herbert  T. 
Wade  describes  the  process  of  mapping  the  world 
on  a  standard  scale.  He  tells  how  the  International 
Congresses  of  1909  and  191 1  initiated  the  formation 
of  a  new  standard  international  map  on  the  scale  of 
one  to  a  million.  One  inch  on  the  map  will  corre- 
spond to  nearly  sixteen  miles  on  the  earth's  surface. 
This  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  villages  as  well  as 
cities  to  be  shown,  and  also  the  railways,  principal 
roads,  etc.  Of  individual  sheets  measuring  25  by 
20  inches  there  will  be  required,  to  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth,  2,640  sheets.  But  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  ocean,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  construct  in  all  for  the  international 
atlas  more  than  1,500  sheets.  The  sections  for  the 
United  States  will  be  produced,  it  is  expected,  in  ten 
or  twelve  years.  The  spelling  or  transliteration  of 
names  is  to  be  that  of  the  country  or  dominion 
represented  by  the  map,  and  the  Latin  alphabet  is 
to  be  used.  So  "  The  Hague "  will  appear  as 
"  's  Gravenhage,"  "  Vienna  "  as  "  Wien,"  "  Florence  " 
as  "  Firenze."  Chinese  and  Russian  characters  will 
not  be  used  : — 

Different  shades  of  blue  will  denote  different  depths  of  lakes 
and  seas,  three  shades  of  green  will  indicate  lowlands  from  sea 
level  to  300  meters  (984 '25  feel),  pale  buff  will  be  used  up  to 
500  meters  (i,640".]2  feet),  followed  by  brown  gradually  grow- 
ing darker  up  to  3,000  meters  (9,842 '50  feet),  then  comes  violet 
fading  into  white  at  the  highest  elevations  above  7,000  meters 
(22,965 '83  feet). 

The  initial  meridian  is  the  anti-meridian  of 
Greenwich,  180  degrees  east  or  west.  The  metric 
scale  is  to  be  used  in  preference  to  other  measures. 
For  British  and  American  maps  a  scale  of  miles 
would  be  added.  

MEXICAN  PROSPECTS. 

The  Chautauquan  for  August  is  given  up  to  the 
account  of  a  reading  journey  through  Mexico. 
Mexico  City  is  described  as  cosmopolitan.  "  On 
the  principal  business  streets  and  in  the  business 
hours  more  English  is  heard  than  Spanish,  and  more 
than  any  other  language  whatsoever."  A  peculiarity 
of  the  tramway  system  is  mentioned.  The  running 
stock  of  the  road  contains  an  electric  hearse — that  is, 
a  flat  car  with  a  black  canopy  designed  for  funeral 
purposes  mounted  upon  it.  Such  a  car  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  passenger  coaches,  as  many  as  the  size  of  the 
funeral  requires.  The  last  words  of  the  writer,  who  is 
E.  H.  Blichfeldt,  deal  with  the  political  future  : — 

If  democratic  governmeni  fails  it  will  be  because  some  power- 
ful man  is  a  traitor  to  the  people  ;  and  if  no  such  man  arises 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  the  cause  will  be  reasonably  safe. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  be  assured  that  there  is  a  general  and 
sincere  longing  among  the  people  for  the  establishment  of 
liberty,  a  genuine  respect  for  law,  and  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  for  order  and  submission  to  the  sovereign  will. 
Some  time,  too,  if  not  .at  present,  these  things  will  be  achieved. 
The  Indian  patience  w.aits  long  but  does  not  forget  its 
object.  Perhiips  something  of  the  old  high  dauntlessness  of 
the  .Spaniard  ought  also  lobe  separately  acknowledged  in  the 
Mexican  spirit. 
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"THE  SERVANTS  OF  INDIA." 

The  Indian  Kiiitw  for  July  coiUain.')  .111  accoum  of 
ihc  S<.r\aiits  of  Iiulia  Socifty,  which  was  founded  by 
ihc  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhalc.  He  started  the  institution  in 
1905  with  only  three  members,  all  natives  of 
Maharashtra,  and  now  in  its  sixth  year  there  are 
twenty-six  members  : — 

I'he  objects  of  the  Society,  as  laid  (low  n  by  its  foumkr,  arc  to 
train  national  missionaries  for  the  service  of  India  and  10 
promote  by  all  consliiutional  means  the  true  interests  of  the 
Indian  people.  Us  members,  to  quote  (he  words  of  the 
prospectus  of  tile  Society,  frankly  accept  the  British  connection 
as  ordained  in  the  inscrutable  dispensation  of  I'rovidcnce  for 
India's  good.  .Self-yovernmenl  within  the  Empire  for  their 
country  and  a  higher  life  generally  for  their  countrymen  is  their 
goal.  The  Society  is  not  exclusively  political,  thou;;h  it  is 
largely  such. 

THEIR    OBJECTS    .■\ND   (,)UAI.1HC.M  IONS. 

Ihe  activities  sketched  in  the  programme  are  : — 

(I)  Creating  among  the  people,  by  example  and  by  precept, 
a  deep  and  passionate  love  of  the  motherland,  seeking  its 
highest  fulfilment  in  service  and  sacrifice  ;  (2)  organising  the 
work  of  political  education  and  agitation,  basing  it  on  a  careful 
study  of  public  i|ueslions,  and  strengthening  generally  the 
public  life  of  the  country  ;  (3)  promoting  relations  of  cordial 
goodwill  and  co-operation  among  the  different  communities; 
(4)  assisting  educational  movements,  especially  those  for  the 
education  of  women,  the  education  of  backward  classes,  and 
industrial  and  scientific  education  ;  (5)  helping  forward  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  ami  (6)  the  elevation  of 
the  depressed  classes. 

Gra<luates  and  those  that  have  done  good  work  in  public  life 
are  ordinarily  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society,  and  they 
have  to  pass  through  a  period  of  probation  before  they  are 
.idniitted  into  the  Society  by  the  First  .Member  and  Council. 
Every  member  at  the  time  of  admission  takes  vows  binding 
himself  to  selHess  patriotic  work,  to  poverty,  to  a  pure  personal 
life,  to  a  loyal  allegiance  to  the  Society,  and  so  forth. 

.M.MNTENANCE   AND   TRAINING. 

The  Society,  while  enforcing  a  severely  simple 
standard  of  living,  gives  its  members  a  family 
allowance,  provides  for  persotial  expenditure,  insures 
education  for  their  children  in  certain  conditions,  and 
maintenance  for  the  members  of  their  family  after 
their  decease.  The  period  of  training  extends  over 
live  years.  In  the  first  three,  members  have  to 
spend  six  montiis  a  year  at  Poona,  carrying  on  their 
studies  in  the  library  attached  to  the  Home.  A 
regular  course  of  studies  is  prescribed,  and  a  senior 
member  is  appointed  supervisor  of  studies,  but  the 
tnembers  do  most  of  their  studies  by  themselves. 
They  begin  with  a  course  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion and  economic  condition  of  India.  The  feature 
of  the  library  is  a  very  e.xcellent  collection  of  Blue- 
books  relating  to  India. 
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Scclia,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all  things  .Scottish, 
dilates  with  joy  on  the  visit  of  .Mr.  Andrew  Fisher, 
Prime  Minister  of  .\ustralia,  to  his  native  village  of 
Crosshouse,  near  Kilmarnock.  It  quotes  a  protest 
against  Holyrood  displaying,  during  the  King's  visit, 
a  Royal  Standard  with  English  quarterings,  instead  of 
the  Royal  flag  of  Scotland,  the  Lion  Rampant. 


ERNESTO  NATHAN.   MAYOR  OF  ROME. 

.VI K.  li.  .\Iakiin  Tiifi.i-;  contributes  to  the  I'lrmn 
for  .August  a  highly  appreciative  sketch  ol  .Mr. 
Lrnesto  Nathan,  the  Mayor  of  Rome.  His  father 
was  an  English  banker,  his  mother  an  Italian,  and 
until  his  thirteenth  year  he  lived  in  F.ngland.  In 
his  youth  he  was  an  associate  of  Ma//.ini  and  other 
Italian  patriots,  but  it  was  not  until  1870  that  he 
began  his  political  career  in  Italy.  He  edited 
various  papers  which  expounded  the  political  and 
ethical  ideals  of  Maz^ini  : — 

For  many  years  he  was  the  very  soul  of  the  great  (jirls' 
School  in  the  Traslevere,  Home.  During  this  time  he  was 
also  I'rofessor  of  Ethics  in  the  koyal  High  Institute  of  (  0111- 
mercial  and  Colonial  Studies,  Rome.  I-Hur  times  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  under  Mayor 
Kuspoli  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  municipal  Executive 
Board.  In  1907  he  was  chosen  .Mayor  of  Rome,  and  re-elected 
in  1910. 

.At  the  last  celebration  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian 
troops  into  Rome  he  delivered  an  address  entitled 
"  Papal  Rome  and  Italian  Rome,"  which  drew  a 
protest  from  the  Pope,  and  to  this  protest  .Nathan 
made  a  rejoinder  which  Italians  regard  as  classic.  In 
his  reply  he  deals  faithfully  with  the  Vatican,  which, 
he  declares,  is  a  fragment  of  an  extinguished  sun 
hurled  into  the  orbit  of  the  modern  world.  .Mr. 
Nathan  is  a  Jew  like  Luz/alti  and  Sonino,  but  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  a  Jew  ceases  so 
completely  to  be  a  Jew  as  in  Italy.  He  accepted 
the  oflfice  of  Mayor  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  there  is  a  new  Rome  and  a  new  Italy, 
alive,  progressive,  ambitious,  to  share  the  tasks  of 
this  twentieth  century.  He  is  a  Ma\or  of  the  new 
school  devoted  to  converting  Rome  into  a  modern 
State : — 

For  this  modern  people  he  has  striven  to  provide  a  niodtrn 
city  with  pure  water  and  adequate  drainage,  clean  streets,  cheap 
and  rapid  transit,  telephones,  hospitals,  public  gardens,  and  the 
other  institutions  that  minister  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
modern  city  life. 

Mr.  Nathan  is  convinced  that  no  other  kingdom 
has  achieved  greater  things  than  LInited  Italy  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  her  life.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  .\Ir.  Nathan  has  been  a  leader  in  Italian 
Freemasonry,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Mayoralty 
it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  nominated  by  the  King 
for  the  Senate.  No  party  owns  him,  not  even  the 
Republican  party  : — 

lie  is  a  religious  man,  but  not  of  the  conventional  type.  lie 
believes  that  the  present  religious  forms  arc  going  10  pieces. 
Certainly  no  well-informed  man  can  question  this  conclusion  so 
);u  as  it  applies  to  Italy.  What  will  happen^  lie  does  not 
know,  and  he  is  honest  enough  to  s.-iy  so.  "  \Vc  are  groping," 
he  siiys;  "  no  one  has  a  full  programme."  He  feels  that  there 
will  be  a  faith,  but  "  It  will  be  a  faith  born  of  intelligence, 
matured  in  freedom." 


The  State  shows,  in  its  July  number,  a  disposition 
to  give  more  prominence  to  the  Parties  in  South 
-Africa  than  formerly.  So  it  engages  a  Nationalist  to 
sketch  the  chief  Unionists  and  a  Unionist  to  sketch 
the  chief  Nationalists. 
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MUSIC   AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Meaning  of  Ugliness. 

The  paper  on  the  Meaning  of  Ugliness,  read  by 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  at  the  recent  International  Musical 
Congress,  is  published  in  the  .August  issue  of  the 
Musical  Times.  It  is  only  people  who  have  given  up 
being  personally  alive  who  avoid  things  because  they 
are  ugly  and  disagreeable,  he  says.  To  people  who 
have  any  fund  of  energy  they  are  rather  inviting  than 
otherwise,  as  they  are  apt  to  arouse  the  combative 
instincts  ;  and  liberal  minds  also  feel  that  all  progress 
is  maJe  by  facing  things  which  are  disagreeable,  and 
fii  d  ng  out  what  they  really  mean  and  accepting  them 
if  they  can  be  of  service.  Every  advance  in  .'^rt  has 
been  made  by  accepting  something  which  has  been 
condemned  as  ugly  by  recognised  artistic  authorities. 
There  probably  has  never  been  any  time  in  history 
■when  men  have  so  ostentatiously  and  eagerly  broken 
established  rules  wholesale  as  the  present ;  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  breaking  of  rules  was  so 
welcomed  and  so  likely  to  win  public  favour.  Many 
things  which  appear  ugly  only  do  so  because  they  are 
not  understood.  It  is  by  their  context  men  shall 
know  them — the  truth  of  their  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings. People  have  often  been  repelled  at  first 
by  genuinely  new  music  because  so  much  of  it  seemed 
positively  ugly,  but  when  they  knew  it  better  and  got 
mere  into  touch  with  it,  the  apparent  ugliness  became 
one  of  the  most  welcome  features  of  the  work, 
because  it  was  the  proof  of  original  invention  and 
thought.  The  composer  had  been  able  to  show  us 
something  which  we  did  not  know  before.  The  test 
of  the  value  of  a  man's  work  is  whether  it  really 
enlarges  the  liv-;s  of  his  fellow-men  and  makes  them 
more  worth  living. 

The  Ruv.'vl  Acade.mv  of  Music. 

A  writer  in  the  Musical  Times  for  .August  gives 
some  historical  particulars  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  It  was  in  1823  that  the  institution  at  4,  Ten- 
terden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  first  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public.  In  those  days  it  was  regulated  that 
students  at  the  beginning  of  their  course  should  be 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  while  tlie  number 
of  pupils  was  not  to  exceed  forty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Among  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended 
with  was  the  practising,  the  limitations  of  space 
making  it  necessary  for  practising  on  .several  instru- 
ments to  be  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  one  room  ! 
On  several  occasions  the  financial  situation  became 
grave,  but  each  time  the  committee  was  enabled  to 
tide  over  the  crisis.  Mr.  Gladstone's  grant  was  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  was  renewed  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  came  into  power.  Among  the  past 
principals  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Crotch,  Cipriani 
Potter,  Charles  Lucas,  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  Sir 
George  Macfarren  are  names  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance. Macfarren,  who  was  totally  blind,  was  a 
pronounced  anti-Wagnerite,  and  he  fought  sturdily 
and  consistently  for  his  opinion.     In  September  the 


new  premises  of  the  Academy  in  the  Marylebone 
Road  are  to  be  inaugurated.  In  a  future  issue  further 
particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  institution,  the 
scholarships,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  given. 

RuBEN.s  OR  Van  Dvck  ? 
In  the  little  Salon  Carre  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
there  hangs  a  fine  Portrait  of  a  Genoese  Nobleman 
ascribed  to  Van  Dyck.  Writing  on  this  portrait  in 
the  Art  Journal  for  August,  Sir  Claude  Phillips  agrees 
that  at  first  sight  one  would  say  without  hesitation 
here  is  one  of  the  long  series  of  portraits  p.iinted 
by  ^'an  Dyck  at  Genoa.  Nevertheless  here  was 
a  difference,  and  a  closer  examination  of  por- 
traits by  Rubens  and  ^'an  Dyck  in  the  exhibition  of 
Flemish  art  last  year  at  Brussels  strengthened  the 
belief  of  Sir  Claude  that  we  have  here  not  a  Van 
Dyck  of  the  Genoese  period  but  a  Rubens  of  the 
Italian  time.  If  Rubens  painted  the  picture,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  year  1607.  The  portrait,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  is  marked,  by  a  joy  in  life,  an  unaf- 
fected dignity  and  manliness  which  are  not  quite  the 
courtliness  of  Van  Dyck  in  the  finest  of  his  Italian 
presentments.  The  hands  appear  to  have  that  pecu- 
liar quality  indicative  of  living  flesh  and  circulating 
blood  that  belongs  to  Rubens,  and  serves,  among 
other  essentials,  to  distinguish  him  from  Van  Dyck. 
'i"he  rufts  and  frills  are  much  less  subtly  drawn  and 
rendered  than  in  the  best  authenticated  Van  Dycks 
of  this  time.  The  portrait  is  assuredly  very  near  to 
^'an  Dyck,  yet  appreciably  different  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  his  most  characteristic  performances 
of  the  Italian  period.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  ultimately  be  attributed  to  Rubens. 

Durer's    ^^'OODCUTS. 

In  the  August  Connoisseur  Mr.  N.  Peacock  writes 
on  Albrecht  Durer's  Uoodcuts.  Conceived  and  com- 
posed for  the  greater  part  on  a  large  scale,  the 
woodcuts,  says  Mr.  Peacock,  reveal  a  side  of  the 
great  German's  genius  which  does  not  find  such 
adequate  expression  in  any  other  of  the  many 
mediums  he  controlled.  Until  Diirer's  advent  wood- 
cuts had  been  little  more  than  mere  linear  cutting, 
and  required  the  aid  of  a  colour  wash  before  they 
were  entitled  to  consideration  as  pictures.  The 
introduction  of  close  cross-hatching  to  produce  the 
desired  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  rendered  actual 
colouring  unnecessary,  the  use  of  a  single  tint  instead 
of  polychrome  and  flat  outline  bringing  about  a 
decided  advance  in  picturesqueness  of  eftect.  Quick 
to  seize  upon  the  advantages  of  this  change  in  tech- 
nical method,  Diirer  revealed  hitherto  unexplored 
possibilities  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  In  many 
cases  he  drew  his  compositions  on  the  pear-tree,  or 
box,  destined  to  pass  into  the  wood-engraver's  hands, 
and  he  increased  the  dimensions  hitherto  accorded 
to  woodcuts.  There  was  a  series  devoted  to  the 
Great  Passion,  and  another  to  the  Life  of  the  \'irgin. 
The  Little  Passion  series  numbers  thirty-seven  prints. 


Leaping   Ai-iriLi.hs    in    iiii-:    Rilvilws. 
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MIND  SURGERY. 

Uni)i;r  this  soniLwhal  iiihuiricicnt  synonym  for 
iiunlal  thera|K'ulics,  Max  Rittenbcrg  in  the  Lmiy's 
Rtalm  iliscubsts  ilic  progress  made  in  recognising  the 
jtowcr  of  mind  on  mind.  I'-ngland  has  lagged  behind 
the  Continent  and  America  by  reason  of  the  doctors, 
but  has  recently  experienced  a  niariced  ciiangc  in 
feeling,  due  to  the  Ciirisiian  Scientists.  The  writer 
records  the  present-day  cult  of  '"  Antoinisme"  as 
follows  : — 

.\l  Jcincppc->iir-.\I(ii5c,  .in  ob-curc  lilllc  vill.age  in  the  co.il- 
niining  iliMrici  nf  Bclt;lnin,  is  a  man,  btllcilucaicd,  iiniuliiiri<l 
—a  former  miner — wlio  lias  built  up  a  following  of  liumlrtds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  without  attempting  to  ihrust 
himself  forward.  lie  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse,  refu>cs  to 
receive  anyone,  preaches  for  a  bare  five  minutes  a  day  in  the 
temple  that  his  believers  have  erected  for  him,  and  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  concentrated  thought  for  the  good  of 
hmnanily. 

He  is  known  as  "  Pcre  Anioinc."  In  appearance  he 
resembles  the  late  Count  Tolstoy — a  rough,  rugged  figure  with 
a  leonine  head  and  the  eyes  of  a  seer.  His  teaching  is  the 
power  of  pure  faith  to  heal  the  body  diseased  ;  the  unreality  of 
evil.  The  well-attested  cures  of  his  followers  are  not  due  to 
hypnotic  methotis  on  hia  part,  for  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  nobody 
as  he  preaches  from  his  pulpit,  nor  does  he  lay  hamls  on  the 
sick.  .\  man  travelled  to  see  hijii  from  New  Zealand — I'ere 
.\nioini",  keeping  to  his  rule,  refused  to  receive  him.  A  great 
scientist  travelled  from  Rome  to  Jemcppe-sur-Mcuse  — Peie 
Antoine  equally  refused  to  receive  him. 

I  lere  is  a  perfect  e.\aniple  of  faith-healing.  It  is  the  essence  of 
"  .Xntoinisme  "  that  by  l.iith  alone  is  a  man  cured,  and  thai  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  faith  so  will  he  receive  healing. 
Distance  is  slated  to  be  no  bar.  The  theory  of  his  followers  is 
that  his  concentrated  meditation  reaches  ou'.  in  waves  of  thought- 
energy  and  links  up  with  the  thcughl-waves  of  those  who  arc 
equally  concentrating  with  full  faith. 


NEED  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXPERTS. 

MstiK.  R.  Hugh  Benson,  in  the  Dublin  Ra<'un\ 
declares  that  at  the  present  moment  our  crying  need 
is  what  he  would  call  a  new  science  of  evidence,  so 
as  to  restrict  each  specialist  from  wandering  beyond 
his  province.  This  would,  amongst  other  things, 
demarcate  carefully  the  territory  of  each  specialist, 
and  prevent  an  expert  in  one  department  intruding 
into  another  department.  In  the  case  of  crime,  for 
example,  the  lawyer  and  the  chemist  are  listened  to, 
but  the  psychologist  and  moral  theologian  are  wholly 
unrepresented  : — 

It  is  siill  an  unhappy  fact  that  psychological  and  moral 
certitudes  ire  considered  flimsy  and  unsubstantial  compared 
with  scientific  and  physical  certitudes.  With  regard  to  a 
recent  very  sad  and  dramatic  case  of  murder,  it  occurred  to  me 
again  and  .igain  that  what  was  rcully  needed  to  make  justice 
wholly  satisfactory  was  the  evidence  of  a  psychological  expert. 
Inexpert  evidence  in  psychology  was  there  in  abundance 
— wi'.ne.sses  to  moral  character,  and  all  the  rest.  But  exactly 
that  which  was  most  needed  in  that  particular  case  w.is  not 
so  much  inexpert  evidence  as  expert.  \Ve  ought  to  have  had — 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  fifty  years  hence,  when 
psychology  has  become  more  of  an  organised  science  than  it 
is  at  present — a  body  of  persons,  trained  somewhat  after  the 
way  in  which  priests  are  trained  by  the  scientific  study  of 
casuistry  and  the  extraordinary  (xperiniental  teaching  of  the 
confessional,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  examine  motives  and 


menial  procc-<sc>,  and  to  give  evidence  in  each  cane  ;  and  wlin»c 
words  will  be  taken  as  being  of  at  least  equal  weight  as 
those  of  chemists  and  analoinisifi,  on  whose  evidence,  to  so 
large  an  cxlcnl,  criminal  trials  at  preHcnl  depend.  Kor 
moral  certainly,  in  spite  of  a  pipular  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
can  be  in  its  own  province  ab  olutely  as  satisfactory  and 
convincing  to  those  who  undcrstanil  the  meaning  of  casuitiical 
.mil  psychological  terms,  as  chemical  evidence  in  the  province 
of  chemistry. 


AN  APPEARANCE  AT  THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

In  the  .\tigust  /V?// JA/// the  Comtessc  de  Coursoii 
tells  "a  true  story  of  the  French  Revolution."  The 
family  of  De  Louverval  had  gathered  in  their  chateau 
in  a  solitary  part  of  the  country  between  Arras  and 
Cainbrai.  They  were  talking  in  horror  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Comic's 
younger  brother.  Abbot  of  St.  V'ast.  The  narrative 
proceeds  : — 

The  tempest  outside  became  more  violent,  llic  wind  wept 
and  moane<l,  the  watchers  round  the  fire  gathered  closer 
together,  and  the  delicate  pale  face  of  the  Countess  grew  paler 
still.  .Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  opened  silently,  and  a 
well-known  figure  appeared  in  the  dim  light.  With  a  half- 
stifled  cry  the  women  sprang  to  their  feet.  "  .My  brother," 
exclaimed  the  Count.  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  free!  God  be 
praised  !  "  echoed  the  elder  (hanoiiiesse.  But  something  in  the 
tall,  silent  figure  held  them  back.  Mgr.  de  Louverval,  .\bbol 
of  St.  Vast,  for  it  was  he,  entered  the  room.  His  steps  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  wooden  floor,  he  spoke  not  a  word,  but  hi!> 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  group  with  the  kindly  expre^sioI\ 
they  knew  so  well.  He  passed  by  them  with  the  same  noiseless 
tread,  and  glided  into  a  room  beyond  that  opens  into  the  park. 
When  their  lirst  bewilderment  was  over  his  brother  and  sisters 
hurried  after  him,  eager,  anxious,  half-frightened,  half-surprised  ; 
but  the  room  was  empty  t 

They  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  park  and  drew  back, 
blinded  by  the  jK-lling  rain  and  deafened  by  the  r.iging  storm. 
The  .\libc  de  St.  Vast  had  disappeared  !  .V  strange,  weird 
feeling  came  over  Iheni  ;  the  noiseless  tread,  the  silent  figure, 
impressed  them  as  uncanny.  The  Countess,  Irembling  from 
head  to  foot,  clung  to  the  elder  chaitoinasc,  who,  in  a  low  voice, 
began  to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  next  day  the  Count  sent  a  messenger  to  Arras  with  orders 
to  bring  back,  at  any  cost,  news  of  his  brother.  The  man 
returned,  having  accomplished  his  mission.  His  news  was  soon 
told  :  Mgr.  de  Louverval,  .\bbot  of  St.  Vast,  had  died  of  fever 
in  prison  the  very  day  and  hour  when  he  visited  his  old  home  1 


A  DAY  IN  MODERN  ATHENS. 
Mr.  .\.  R.  Carm.^n,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  (or 
July,  describes  his  visit  to  .Athens,  and  the  profound 
impression  made  by  the  disclosure  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  world.  Of  the  modern  .Athenians  he 
says : — 

They  lunch  a  little  after  twelve  and  then  go  to  sleep.  Shops 
and  oftices  commonly  close  from  twelve  to  two,  or  even  three. 
The  streets  brisk  up  a  bit  after  three,  and  at  six  all  business 
ceases  and  the  entire  population  —  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  and  the  babies — go  to  the  parks  or  squares,  or  even 
the  streets,  and  patronise  the  cafes.  They  gel  an  ice-cream  or 
a  cup  of  colTec  or  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake,  and  that 
carries  them  along  until  dark  quite  puts  an  end  to  the  most 
delightful  time  of  the  day.  Then,  when  ihey  can  no  longer  see 
and  the  countless  orchestras  cease  playing  in  the  cafes,  they 
reluctantly,  but  placidly,  saunter  home  to  dine.  We  learned 
the  trick  after  a  while,  but  we  got  to  like  it  immensely. 
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THE  BLACK  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Studv  of  the  Negro  Women. 
In  connection  with   the   Races  Congress  a   paper, 
by  Dr.  Frances  Hoggan,  on  the  Negro  Women  of  the 
United  States,  which  appears  in  the  first  July  number 
of  La  Eerne,  has  a  special  interest. 

THE    MAMMY    OF    OTHER    D.^YS. 

Rightly  the  problem  of  the  negro  women  in  the 
United  States  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
American  public.  The  Southern  whites  have  been 
deeply  attached  to  the  black  mammy  who  cared  for 
them  in  their  childhood.  To  them  she  personified 
all  that  is  best  in  the  negro  race.  They  praised  her 
devotion,  her  untiring  zeal,  her  incessant  and  un- 
equalled disinterestedness,  and  her  endless  patience 
with  the  white  children  confided  to  her  care,  and  thus 
there  was  established  a  bond  of  close  reciprocal  sym- 
pathy between  the  white  children  and  their  mammy 
which  continued  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  But  these 
things  are  changing,  and  to-day  the  Southern  lady  is 
finding  that  the  faithful  negro  servant  and  friend  of 
the  house  is  gradually  becoming  an  ordinary  hired 
servant  in  accordance  with  the  new  conception  of 
modern  life.  The  negress  will  only  undertake  certain 
ifi.ved  duties,  and  when  she  is  dissatisfied  she  will  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  is  the  way  in  Europe. 
Many  negro  women,  however,  are  seeking  work  in 
other  spheres  than  the  home. 

THE    NEGRESS    IN    THE    PROFESSIONS. 

The  great  majority  who  earn  their  living  still  work 
in  the  fields,  but  the  number  of  dressmakers  and 
milliners  is  on  the  increase.  Some  work  at  home  or 
confine  their  business  to  a  negro  clientele.  They 
learn  their  profession  in  the  technical  schools,  such 
as  that  at  Tuskegee.  An  ever-increasing  number  is 
taking  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  a  few  study 
medicine,  and  others  are  becoming  nurses.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  first  women  doctors  of  the  South 
were  negresses.  One  of  them  founded  a  hospital  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  two  years  she  had  performed 
five  hundred  surgical  operations — which  proves  that 
in  exceptional  cases  the  greatest  ditTiculties  may  be 
surmounted  by  coloured  women  with  professional 
aptitude,  perseverance,  and  the  neces.sary  physical 
Qualities. 

THE    TEACHERS. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  women  negroes  are  the 
teachers.  Generally  highly  gifted,  they  assume  all 
the  school  responsibilities  and  manage  the  children 
admirably.  Their  gift  of  discipline  is  simply  wonder- 
ful. In  the  negro  schools,  Dr.  Hoggan  says  courtesy 
is  the  general  rule.  Even  in  the  streets  the  negro 
children  are  better  behaved  than  the  white  children. 
The  negroes  have  a  natural  leaning  to  politeness  and 
reciprocal  good-will,  and  these  things  are  cultivated  in 
all  the  negro  schools  with  marked  results.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  little  negresses  care  is  always  taken  to 
inspire  them  with  sympathy  with  children,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  example  set  by  those  in  charge  is  much 


insisted  upon.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  mistresses, 
coming  from  the  country  attain  to  so  high  a  level  of 
intellectual  culture  and  adapt  themselves  so  com- 
pletely to  their  new  surroundings.  At  college  they 
are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  school  subjects,  to 
study  character,  and  to  observe  the  child  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  formation  of  young  minds. 
The  writer  has  often  been  astonished  at  the  sagacity 
with  which  the  negro  mistress  addresses  herself  to  the 
unawakened  intelligence  of  a  pupil,  and  conducts  it 
by  degrees  to  exact  notions,  notwithstanding  the 
child's  difficulties  of  conception  and  expression.  At 
the  same  time  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  surround- 
ings amidst  which  the  young  negro  is  brought  up  are 
as  unfavourable  as  possible  for  the  blossoming  of 
natural  talent.  The  only  help  is  the  desire  of  negro 
parents  in  general  to  give  some  education  to  their 
children,  and  a  willingness  to  make  some  sacrifices, 
that  their  children  may  enter  the  teaching  profession 
or  the  Church. 

THE    FUTURE   OF   THE    RACE. 

Many  negresses  are  associated  with  philanthropic 
work.  Others  who  are  engaged  in  research  work 
connected  with  the  conditions  of  the  black  race  in  the 
United  States  render  signal  service,  notably  in  the 
Department  of  Statistics.  There  are  also  journalists 
and  lecturers.  Undoubtedly  the  negro  woman  is 
called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  in  America.  Intellectually  and 
morally  she  is  perfecting  herself  from  generation  to 
generation.  Physically  also  the  race  is  improving. 
The  maternal  instinct  is  strong.  Whether  savage  or 
civilised,  slave  or  free,  the  negress  displays  on  all 
occasions  a  devotion  and  a  solicitude  for  the  children 
and  the  weak  of  her  race.  And  all  that  can  be  said 
of  the  ordinary  negro  woman  applies  in  a  still  higher 
degree  to  the  educated  negress,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  a  model  mother.  Another  distinctive  trait  of  negro 
women  is  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  desire  to  be 
mutually  useful  so  that  the  advantages  of  education 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  their  race.  All  the  negro 
women  are  working  for  their  intellectual  as  well  as 
social  emancipation.  The  negro  wife  is  no  longer  a 
mere  woman  in  charge  whose  work  is  esteemed.  It 
is  recognised  that  she  has  the  right  to  a  home  because 
she  knows  how  to  perform  the  duties  with  dignity. 
That  equality  of  rights  and  duties  which  is  so  great  a 
question  at  the  present  moment  is  observed  in  negro 
homes,  and  it  is  that  which  will  contribute  powerfully 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  black  race  in  the  United 
States.  

The  July  issue  of  the  Manchester  Qtiarta-ly  pub- 
lishes four  papers  on  Thackeray  by  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club.  One  writer  points  out 
that  ''Vanity  Fair"  exceeds  in  length  the  novels  of 
Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  for  it  contains  some  300,000 
words.  The  limit  beyond  which  few  of  our  living 
novelists  venture  is  120,000  words. 


Li:ADiNr.    Articlks    in   thi-:    Rkvievvs. 
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MEN   EVER   DEEMED  WORSE  BUT  PROVED 
BETTER. 

A  VKRV  healthy,  vigorous,  ahJ  incisive  |)a|)er  on 
degeneration  and  [jessimism  appears  in  the  E(iiiil'iii<^/i 
A'n/Wr for  July.  The  writer  is  kind  enough  to  sum- 
marise his  essay  thus  : — 

Wc  bcs^n  by  nniing  llic  existence  of  a  wiile>prea<l  belief  in 
nalional  and  ptiy-ical  degeneration.  Il  is  only  necessary  to 
turn  10  the  lale-i  newspaper  or  the  latest  magazine  to  find  some 
loud  lamentation  concerning  any  sort  of  matter,  with  stout 
a-iscverations  lliat  the  nalion  is  going  to  the  bad,  that  it  is 
perishing  as  ihe  Roman  Empire  perished,  and  that  the  only 
possible  way  to  save  it  is  the  numediatc  adoption  of  some  pel 
scheme  of  the  writer's.  We  have  indeed  from  time  to  time 
been  not  a  little  amused  at  the  numerous  reasons  assigned  in 
mo<lern  journalism  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Kmpire.  Socialism 
and  anti-Socialism,  peace  and  excessive  militarism,  immorality, 
slavery,  etc.,  are  a  very  few  of  the  causes  that  are  from  lime 
to  time  alleged  by  writers  who  have  no  true  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  subject,  but  a  vivid  appreciation  of  what  constitutes 
forcible  simile.  Running  over  the  literature  of  degeneration  in 
Kngland,  France,  and  Clermany  we  found  that  at  all  times, 
even  those  svliich  now  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous,  there  has  been  a  general  belief  that 
degeneration  was  taking  place  or  about  to  take  place,  and  that 
the  belief  often  concerned  those  very  features  in  which  advance- 
ment was  most  rapi<l.  We  saw  that  philosophers  had  often 
commented  on  this  tendency  of  thought ;  though  so  irresistible 
does  it  appear  to  be,  that  even  those  who  specially  noticed  the 
fallacy  had  themselves  occasionally  fallen  into  it.  Turning  from 
literature  lo  science,  we  perceived  the  necessity  that  changes  in 
the  environment  should  lie  accomp.anied  by  changes  in  the 
organism,  for  without  such  accommodation  an  animal  must  soon 
become  extinct  ;  and  these  changes  we  found  to  consist  in  the 
development  of  certain  organs,  together  with  the  degeneration 
of  others.  We  saw,  therefore,  that  if  the  degeneration  of 
certain  organs  were  to  be  proved,  the  circumstance  so  far  from 
being  regrettable  might  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  organic 
adaptation.  .\nd,  finally,  on  seeking  for  evidence  of  such 
degeneration,  we  failed  to  find  any.  The  multitudinous  popular 
belief  in  it  is  just  what  it  always  has  licen,  but  there  are  no 
scienlilic  data  whatever  to  bear  it  out.  Truly  it  will  appear 
to  our  descendants  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  history,  that 
in  this  age  of  progress  in  mechanical  invention,  in  philosophy, 
in  every  branch  of  science  and  me<licine — that  even  in  this  age 
the  people  were  unable  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
inveterate  superstition  of  impending  degener.icy. 


TO  SOLVE  THE  COLOURED  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 

In  the  StaU  0/  Sct/f/i  Africa  for  June  Mr.  S.  A. 
Eddy  proposes,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  coloured  labour: — (i)  Registration  of 
every  boiia-jid(  builder  in  connection  with  the  Union, 
with  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  the  munici[)al 
restriction  of  building  to  registered  builders;  (2)  A 
fair  standard  wage  for  coloured,  skilled  artisans,  say 
at  a  rate  equal  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  Euro- 
pean standard.  So  in  some  cases  the  difference 
might  be  as  much  as  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  15 
per  cent.  ;  (3)  No  coloured  artisan  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  years  should  be  allowed  to  work  for  less 
than  this  standard  rate.  Older  men  and  less  skilled 
coloured  men  should  have  a  second-class  certificate, 
^hich  should  demand  a  wage  equal  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  standard  coloured  rate.  The  writer  also 
advocates  a  rigid  system  of  apprenticship  for  white 
and  coloured  alike  throughout  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 


WHICH    WEEK-DAYS    HAVE   THE    BEST    RECORD 

1  i)K     K.IN'.    AM)    N  Atlu.N  ? 

"  \VnA  1  is  your  lucky  day  ?  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
in  the  I aJys  Re>ilni  by  Harold  Macfarl.me. 

KIIW.ARIl    Vri.'s    IIAV. 

Of  Edward  VII.  the  writer  remarks  that  he 

may  lie  said  to  have  claimed  Tuesd.iy  as  the  Kind's  d.iy, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  iKirn,  baplizeil  ami  married  on  Tuestlay  ; 
appointed  to  the  I'rivy  I.  ouncil  on  Tuesday  ;  contracted  typhoid 
on  Tuesday  ;  attended  the  public  thanksgiving  service  at  St. 
Paul's  on  a  Tuesday  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Tuesday,  ami 
underwent  his  operation  in  June,  1902,  on  a  Tuesday. 

KING  GEORGE  V.'s  HAITV  DAYS. 
King  George  V.,  who  was  born  on  Saturday,  June  3rd,  1S65. 
has,  however,  no  reason  to  regard  .Saturday  «itli  any  feeling  of 
apprehension.  He  returned  10  England  from  his  fitu-fhiinlt- 
trip  on  a  Satunlay,  he  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Wales  on  a 
.Saturday,  and  in  due  cour.sc  he  became  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  on  a  Saturday.  Tuesday  has  been  a  very  important  day 
for  King  George,  who  was  appointed  midshipman  on  the 
Canaila  on  a  Tuesday,  confirmed  at  Whippenham  on  a  Tuesday, 
received  his  commission  as  a  .Subl.ieutenant  on  a  Tuesday, 
was  appointed  Commander  of  II. M.S.  Thrush  on  a  Tuesday, 
created  Duke  of  York,  etc.,  on  a  Tues<lay,  made  Rear-Admiral 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century,  which  was  also  a 
Tuesday,  and  arrived  in  London  after  his  lour  to  India  on  a 
Tuesday.  Even  more  important  still,  however,  has  Thursday 
loomed  on  the  Royal  Calendar,  for  it  was"on  a  Thursday  (hat 
he  lefl  England  on  his  round-the-world  trip  on  the  Fac/hante, 
on  Thursday  again  he  was  appointed  a  full-blown  Lieutenant, 
and  received  his  commission  as  Captain  of  the  Crtsctnt.  On  a 
Thursday  he  was  married,  on  a  Tliursday  he  was  appointed  a 
Fellow  of  Ro)-al  Society,  on  a  Thursday  he  m.ide  his  famous 
"Wake  up,  England  !"  speech  ;  on  Thursday,  October  19th, 
1905,  he  left  England  for  his  important  tour  in  India,  and  on 
Thursday,  of  course,  he  was  crowned. 

THE    nation's    I.UCK. 

The  writer  sums  up  the  record  of  his  inquiries,  and 
says  : — 

We  find  that  Mondays  and  Fridays,  the  day  wo  lost  Calais, 
have  been  the  most  inauspicious  in  respect  to  unlucky  events 
happening  to  the  nation,  while  Wednesday  has  been  the  most 
unfortunate  in  respect  to  declar.itions  of  war.  More  notable 
people  have  died  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  than  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  while  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  claim  lo 
have  witnessed  the  demise  of  the  least  number  of  celebrities. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  have  been  rich  in  great  national 
events  of  a  h.ippy  character,  while  the  latter  day  has  been 
fraught  with  great  importance  in  respect  of  the  signing 
of  Treaties  and  the  declaration  of  Peace.  .Saturday  is  the 
theatrical  lucky  day,  and  Thursday,  perhaps,  the  King's  Day. 
while  Friday,  whether  the  mariner  likes  the  idea  or  not,  is  the 
day  on  which  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  are  more 
free  from  mishaps  than  on  other  days.  Although  Wednesday 
is  our  "  lucky  "  day  in  the  battlefield,  we  find  by  collating  the 
results  obtained  in  each  field  of  inquiry  that  Thursday  furnishes 
the  best  all-round  results,  with  Saturd.ay,  Sunday  and  Friday  in 
close  attendance,  while  the  least  aiuspicious  day  would  appear 
to  be  the  "  Friday "  of  the  Greek.s,  the  Romans  and  the 
Spaniards,  the  day  upon  which,  according  to  tradition,  Judas 
wa'i  born,  Tuesday. 


"  The  Canadians  are  reputedly  the  greatest  per 
capita  buyers  of  books  in  the  world."  So  says  W.  A. 
Craick  in  the  Canadian  Magnz:nc  for  July.  He 
declares  that  they  draw  their  principal  supply  of  new- 
books  of  contemporary  origin  from  lite  United 
States.  '- 
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THE    MIRACLE    OF    MONTPELIER. 

Criminals  Transformed  by  Trust. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Swift  tells  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
August  the  wonderful  tale  of  humanising  the  prisons. 
He  says  : — 

The  Slate  of  Vermont  contains  a  prison  where  the  inmates 
are  treated  upon  a  novel  plan.  They  are  trusted  and  treated 
like  other  human  beings ;  they  come  and  go  almost  as 
freely  as  the  members  of  the  jailer's  own  family  ;  so  far  as 
possible  whatever  suggests  punishment  or  disgrace  is  banished  ; 
and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  their  imprisonment  is  designed 
to  improve  them  as  men,  and  to  restore  them  to  social  life  not 
only  with  full  self-respect,  but  with  the  cordial  .espect  of  the 
community. 

THE    PARENTAL   TEMPER. 

This  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it  is 
true  in  the  County  of  Washington,  where  Montpelier 
is  located.  And  it  came  into  being  by  Sheriff  Frank 
H.  Tracey,  who  resolved  to  think  of  each  prisoner  as 
having  such  a  parent  as  he  himself  had  had,  and  to 
try  and  make  up  for  the  loss  where  such  an  influence 
was  really  absent.  A  prison-labour  law  was  passed, 
enabling  prisoners  to  find  work  outside.  But  no 
employer  would  hire  them.  So  the  Sheriff  employed 
ihem  on  his  own  farm.  Their  wages  went  entirely  to 
the  State.  But  he  got  no  return  worth  speaking  of. 
Engaged  on  public  work  with  distinctive  dress,  and 
attended  by  guards,  his  prisoners  did  worse  every 
day. 

HOW   SUCCESS    CA.ME. 

Then  the  idea  struck  him  that  the  men  had  no 
inducement  to  work,  as  all  their  wages  went  to  the 
State.  .So  he  resolved  to  divide  the  wage  between 
them  and  the  State ;  and  that  changed  the  grim  failure 
into  a  grand  succe.ss  r — 

Every  man  in  ordinary  health  earns  the  full  labourer's  pay  of 
I "75  dol.  a  day,  of  which  75  cents  is  his,  the  sheriff  acting  as 
his  banker  and  keeping  the  accumulation  until  he  leaves  the 
prison,  when  it  is  given  to  him  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  Stale  from  the  experiment  have 
steadily  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were 
200  ilols.,  of  the  second  500  dols.,  of  the  third  I, coo  dols.,  after 
having  paid  for  all  clothing,  tools,  .-ind  supervision  in  the  form 
of  keeping  the  books  and  oiher  clerical  work.  At  the  close  ol 
the  fourth  year,  in  the  latter  part  of  1910,  the  gross  earnings 
for  ihe  State  were  over  t,Soo  dols.  Since  an  amount  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  this  was  retained  by  the  men,  their  share  was 
more  than  1,350  dols.  Some  had  been  allowed  to  purchase 
necessaries  for  their  families  out  of  their  portion,  thus  lessening 
the  deprivation  of  their  wives  and  children  due  to  their 
imprisonment. 

EFFECT   ON    CHARACTER. 

The  effect  on  the  character  is  even  more  valuable. 
The  men  leave  jail  in  rugged  health.  They  have 
formed  no  loafer's  habit.  Their  habits  have  been 
regular.  Their  self-respect  is  restored.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  writer  noted  in  the  jail  a  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness  he  had  seen  in  no  other  prison.  The 
system  succeeds  because  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the 
men.  "  During  the  four  years  out  of  eight  hundred 
prisoners  treated  on  the  new  plan  only  two  attempted 
to  escape,  both  of  whom  were  recaptured  and 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  House  of  Correction." 


ATTITIUE   OF    TRADE    UNIO-VS. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  have  the  trade 
unions  to  say  about  it  ? 

At  first  the  innovation  was  viewed  with  suspicion  in  labour 
ranks,  hut  all  that  has  passed  and  given  place  to  a  feeling  uf 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  sherifl"'s  efforts.  Thus  far  the 
prisoners,  although  they  may  have  learned  a  trade,  have  only 
been  sent  out  to  common  work  ;  but  I  was  assured  by  one  of 
the  trade  union  leaders  that  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  any  man  with  a  trade 
exeicising  il,  provided  he  were  given  union  wages,  as  for  doing 
common  labour  he  is  paid  current  wages.  No  objection  is 
made  to  the  part  of  his  e.irnings  that  goes  to  the  State,  which 
is  considered  a  legitimate  division. 

DISMISS    THE    VINDICTIVE    IDE.4. 

The  writer  declares  from  this  experience : — 
Jail  life  can  be  made  so  decent,  so  humane,  so  upbuilding, 
interesting,  and  even  inspiring,  that  for  the  average  convict  il 
w  ill  be  superior  to   the  existence  he  leads  in  the  outer  world. 
Why  should  he  run  away  from  it  then  ? 

Nothing  is  so  costly  to  human  society  as  the 
criminal.  To  transform  him  from  criminal  to  law- 
abiding,  self-respecting  citizen  is  to  effect  the  greatest 
economy.  The  "  honour  system  "  makes  this  change  : 
— "  Convince  them  that  society  is  not  bent  upon 
revenging  itself  on  them  for  their  crimes,  and  the 
work  is  three-fourths  done." 

Another  ground  for  this  new  method  is  the  fact  that 
the  prisons  conducted  as  of  old  are  hotbeds  of 
phthisis  ;  forty  to  si.xty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
prison  are  declared  to  be  due  to  tuberculosis.  This 
is  a  danger  to  the  community  at  large. 

RESTITUTION. 

The  paper  closes  with  an  instance  in  which  resti- 
tution is  enforced  on  a  youth  who  had  embezzled 
5,coo  dollars.     The  judge  said  : — - 

"  You  shall  slay  at  home  nights.  You  shall  remain  within 
the  limits  of  this  county.  You  shall  not  play  billiards  or  poo!, 
frequent  cafes  or  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  and  you  shall  g. . 
immediately  to  work  and  keep  at  it  until  you  have  paid  ba<.k 
every  dollar  jou  stole.  X'iolate  these  terms  and  you  go  t^. 
prison." 

"The  Blue  Blanket." 

This  curious  title  is  to  be  given  to  a  "Civic  Review 
planned  by  Edinburgh  citizens  as  a  work  of  public 
advantage."  It  is  to  appear  quarterly,  beginning  ne.\t 
January.  It  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  local 
"corporative  life."  So  .SV('//i;  for  Lammas  anr.ouiices. 
It  also  explains  the  title.  "  The  celebrated  blue 
blanket  was  the  gift  of  James  III."- — to  Edinburgh — 
"to  be  displayed  in  the  defence  of  their  King  and 
country.  It  is  kept  by  the  convener  of  the  incoi- 
porated  trades.  On  the  appearance  of  an  insurrection 
or  tumult  he  could  at  i)leasurc  cover  the  cross  with 
the  blue  blanket,  and  on  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell 
vast  inultitudes  of  tradesmen  appeared  in  the  attitude 
of  defence.''  A  blanket  as  a  civic  banner  suggests 
Sleepy  Hollow  rather  than  the  alert  and  dignified 
capital  of  Scotland.  But  Edinburgh  is  apparently 
going  to  nail  her  blue  blanket  to  the  mast-head.  Let 
s:offing  Southrons  beware  I 


LiiAOiNr.    Aktici.i:s    in    iiii:    Kiaihws. 
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"OUR   MICHELANGELO  "-M.  RODIN. 

In  the  St.|Uciiil)ir  number  of  .Wis/i's  -wliicli 
))ap|)ily  IS  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  larrago  of  fiction, 
and  contains  several  high-class  articles — Mr.  (Jarilncr 
'leall  gives  "  an  intimate  sketch  "  of  the  great  French 
sculptor,  Rodin,  whom  he  describes  as  "  the  apostle 
of  realism,  our  Miclujangelo,  our  era's  Titan  of  the 
chisel."  Rodin  was  born  in  I'aris,  in  the  old  Rue 
St.  jaccjues,  m  1840.  He  was  a  son  of  the  people, 
his  father  coming  from  Normandy,  his  mother  from 
I,<irrainc  . — 

kodin  is  not  jii>t  sure  lliat  his  iiialcrnal  litrilaf;r  niiylil  nut 
liave  liccn  mhiic  of  the  spirit  of  those  anonymous  oUl  (lolhic 
sculptors  of  the  middle  ages  whose  work  has  had  so  tremendous 
a  meaning  lo  him.  "  Vou  ore  curious  ahout  me,"  he  Uiuyhs 
;;oodnatureiily,  "but  look  at  their  work!  Who  weic  they? 
It  is  the  siynaiurc  that  destroys  us  !  " 

He  was  a  well-fed  youngster,  and  appears  to  have 
no  uiihap]iy  memories  of  his  boarding-school  life  at 
Hayeux.  Returning  at  fourteen  to  I'aris,  his  father 
designed  him  for  an  office  in  the  administration,  but 
the  boy  learned  drawing  at  a  School  of  Design,  and, 
with  other  poor  students,  knocked  up  in  one  of  the 
Museum  cellars  an  aklitr  for  themselves.  At  nights 
he  would  go  home  and  pore  over  Homer  and 
.■l-"schylus  and  Plato.  So  he  imbibed  the  spirit  ol 
tireek  culture.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  help  an 
ornament  maker.  At  twenty-three  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Carrier-Belleuse,  a  sculptor  of  public  works. 

HIS    WIKE   AND    HE   AT   WATliRLOO. 

'I'hen  he  married  Rose  Beurre,  who  became  his 
companion  as  well  as  his  wife: — 

.•^hc  li.id  some  deliijhtful  tales  to  tell  of  her  Augusle.  They 
were  planning  a  day  at  Waterloo,  for  instance.  "  I  shall  be 
detained,  my  love,"  said  he,  '"but  you  go  on  ahead  and  order 
the  luncheon  ;  I  shall  follow."  So  Madame  Kodin  found  her 
w.-iy  to  the  appointed  caf^  and  gave  directions  about  the 
luncheon.  <  >ne  o'clock  arrived,  but  no  Rodin  ;  two  o'clock 
arrived,  but  .\ugustc  was  not  in  sight.  "He  has  forgotten 
again  1 "  cried  Madame  Kodin  to  herself.  "  I  must  go  after 
him."  She  did,  but  Kodin  remembered  before  she  reached 
him.  "  There  !"  exclaimed  he,  "here  I  have  been  walking 
up  and  dott  n  this  lovely  allh  dreaminjj  about  a  earyatide  and 
my  Rosa  must  be  waiting  lunch  for  nie."  Of)'  he  hurried  for 
the  little  battlefield  ,\ilc.  Of  course  he  crossed  Madame  Rodin 
on  the  way  and  missed  her.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the 
iiiecting-placc  they  had  agreed  upon  there,  he  chanced  to  spy 
a  lady  scale<l  at  a  table,  her  back  to  him.  "  I  am  late,  my 
love  !"  he  cried,  seating  hiii»self  at  the  table,  still  wrapped  iii 
contemplation  of  the  caryntide  he  contemplated  coaxing  from 
the  silent  marble  that  must  be  somewhere  for  it.  "  Have  you 
ordered  the  luncheon?"  At  that  moment  the  lady,  an  utter 
stranger,  looked  up  frightened  and  surprised  to  find  someone 
addressini;  her  in  this  ultra-gracious  manner.  "  At  which 
moment,"  Madame  Rixlin  always  added  with  mischievous 
delight,  '•  I  returned  and  saw  them  there  ! " 

HIS   ACCOUNT   OF    GENIUS. 

■•  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Nose  "  was  rejected  by 
the  Salon.  Then  Carrier-Belleuse  turned  over  to  him 
seven  years"  work  in  Brussels,  sculpture  work  on  the 
Bourse.  When  he  returned,  "  I  he  Man  with  the 
Broken  Nose  "  had  been  admitted  to  the  Salon,  and 
his  "  .'^ge   of   Bronze "  was    also   admitted,  but    was 


declaied  by  th<  jury  to  have  been  cast  from  tlic  life. 
Tms  is  the  sculptor's  own  act  ount  of  genius  : — 

"Genius,  '  Kodin  will  declare,  "only  comes  to  the  man  »lii> 
understands  with  his  eye  'iiid  brain.  Kvcrylhing  is  in  llir 
things  about  us — cvcryihing  is  contained  in  nature."  kxlin 
never  forces  liis  iiiodrl  in.o  a  pose.  "  1  invent  nothing,"  he  has 
ileclared,  "  I  redi.snivcr.  1  observe  my  nuKlcl  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time,  never  demanding  of  him  that  he  seeks  a 
certain  pose.  I  transcribe,  then,  the  artistic  impression  I 
received  from  my  observations.  Ii  is  by  this  patient  study  thai 
I  have  found  again  anti  again  the  process  l.y  >\'l>ich  the  noblest 
Cireek  art  evolved  itself  from  tlic  minil  of  llie  arlisi  in  relation 
to  what  he  saw  Ijcfore  him." 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  photographs 
of  some  of  his  prim  ip.il  works. 


JAPAN   AND  LATIN   AMERICA. 
Writing  in   the  .August  number  of  the  Universiti 
Cal/ioligur,  Sylvcstre   points  out  what   an    excellent 
opening    the    Republics   of    Latin  .'\merica    offer  to 
Japanese  emigrants. 

ROOM    FOR    SIX    HUNDRED    .MILLION     PEOPLE 

With  her  great  economic  and  political  jirogress, 
her  naval  and  military  [lOwer,  and  her  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  population,  no  wonder  |ai>an  feels 
the  imperious  necessity  of  imperial  ex|)aiision.  The 
colour  ijuestion,  however,  has  proved  a  serious 
barrier.  In  the  Latin  Republics  of  Central  and 
South  .■\merica  this  difficulty  is  practically  non- 
existent. Here,  though  economic  activity  is  enormous 
and  material  progress  great  and  rapid,  and  though 
the  population  is  increasing  every  year,  the  resources 
of  the  soil  which  still  remain  unexploited  are 
immense.  In  fact,  there  is  room  for  600  to  700 
millions  of  people  —that  is  ten  times  as  many  as  at 
present.  The  South  .American  Continent,  therefore, 
is  perfectly  able  to  absorb  for  a  long  time  to  come  all 
the  emigrants  Japan  would  be  able  to  send,  and  the 
Latin  Republics  would  almost  as  certainly  welcome 
such  suitable  assistance  as  the  Japanese  colonists 
could  supply. 

A    CATHOLIC    DREAM. 

lapan  could  then  become  an  essential  factor  in 
South  American  affairs,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
vellow  element  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  or> 
the  future  composition  of  the  South  .American  race. 
The  remarkable  aptitude  of  the  Japanese  to  adapt 
themselves  to  another  civilisation  is  well  known,  and 
this  it  IS  perhaps  which  encourages  the  writer  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  Church  would  also  gain.  If  the 
Japanese  come"  to  be  admitted  every  pains  must  be 
taken  to  assimilate  them  with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, chiefly  by  converting  them  to  Catholicism.  He 
is  sure  that  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  may  be 
anticipated,  and  as  to  the  rest,  he  hopes  their 
prejudices  against  the  Church  may  be  removed,  so 
that  their  children  may  be  allowed  to  come  under  its 
influence.  Thus  he  dreams  of  all  ihe  yellow-born  in 
South  America,  if  not  of  the  first  generation,  at  least 
of  the  second  and  succeeding  generations,  being 
rallied  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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A  NEW  VERSION  .OF  "THE   NINETY   AND  NINE." 

"Sankev's  mighty  hymn,  'The  Ninety  and  Nine,' 
has  been  adapted  tc  real  life  by  Rose  Elizabeth 
Smith  in  a  poem  bearing  the  name  of  its  model."  So 
says  Mr.  T.  E.  \\'ill  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Magazine  for  August.     He  gives  two  of  her  stanzas  ; — 

There  are  ninety  and  nine  that  work  and  die 

In  want,   and  hunger,  and  cold. 
That  one  may  revel  in  luxury 

And  be  lapped  in  the  silken  fold  ! 
The  ninety  and  nine  in  their  hovels  b.ue, 
And  one  in  a  palace  of  riches  rare. 

From  the  sweat  of  their  brow  the  desert  blooms, 

And  the  forest  before  them  falls ; 
Their  labour  has  builded  humble  homes, 

And  cities  with  lofty  halls. 
■  And  the  one  owns  cities  and  houses  and  lands. 
While  Jhe  ninety  and  nine  have  empty  hands. 


THE  RACES  CONGRESS. 

In  the  Anurican  Review  of  Revietos  Saint  Nihal 
Singh  thus  describes  the  Races  Congress  : — 

A  select  group  of  such  people,  coming  from  fifty  lands, 
representing  twenty-four  governments,  twenty  universitie?,  and 
163  associations,  including  the  presidents  of  over  thirty  parlia- 
ments, twelve  British  pro-consuls  and  eight  British  Premiers, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, most  of  the  delegates  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
fifty  Colonial  Uishops,  130  professors  of  international  law,  the 
bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  the 
leading  anthropologists  and  sociologists  of  the  world,  and  many 
other  distinguished  personages,  altogether  comprising  a  total  oi' 
1,  loo  active  members,  i,030  passive  members,  and  300  delegates, 
under  the  name  of  the  Universal  Races  Congress,  held  its 
meetings,  lasting  four  days,  from  July  25th  to  July  29th, 
inclusive,  in  the  big  assembly  hall  of  the  University  of  London. 
It  was  called  forth  with  the  object  of  discussing,  "  in  the  light 
of  science  and  the  modern  conscience,  the  general  relations 
subsisting  between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the 
East,  between  so-called  white  and  so-called  coloured  peoples, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller  understanding, 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a  heartier  co-operation."  In 
order  to  make  its  deliberations  a  success  it  was  decided  that 
the  assemblage  should  not  be  purely  scientific  in  point  of  merely 
stating  facts  without  recording  judgments ;  and  while  sympa- 
thetic toward  all  and  avoiding  all  expression  of  bitterness 
toward  governments,  peoples  or  factions,  it  should  not  bar  those 
who  took  part  in  its  discussions  from  expressing  their  reason- 
able praise  or  blame  of  political  p.irties  and  religious  agencies. 

Mr.  Singh  thus  sums  its  results  : — • 

The  utility  of  the  recent  Universal  Races  Congress  would 
seem  to  lie  not  only  in  its  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
dictum  of  science  that  the  various  p.;oples  are  of  monogenetic 
origin  ;  that  their  skins  are  differently  coloured  on  account  of 
climatic  differences  ;  and  that  the  Orientals,  Africanders  and 
other  dark-skinned  peoples  are  capable  of  reaching  as  high  a 
stage  of  evolution  as  the  whites  ;  but  also  demonstrating  that  the 
East  needs  the  West.  The  last  session  admirably  accomplished 
all  these  aims,  and  as  it  was  decided  to  form  in  London  a  per- 
manent international  committee  which  will  affiliate  national 
committees  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  carry  on  this  propaganda, 
and  (o  convene  congresses  on  diftcrent  continents  every  lew 
years,  it  gives  promise  of  continuing  its  useful  work. 


THE    BERLIN    SALONS. 

EvERYUNE  has  heard  of  the  famous  French  salons, 
but  the  Berlin  salons  are  not  so  well  known.  Hence 
the  more  interest  attaches  to  a  paper  by  Mary  Har- 
grave  in  the  Englishwoman  for  September.  The 
salons  in  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  exercised,  she 
says,  an  extraordinary  influence  on  German  life  and 
thought.  "  The  most  remarkable  fact  about  these 
Berlin  salons  is  that  they  were  created  by  Jewesses." 
In  the  seclusion  of  rich  Jewish  households  the  women 
had  ample  leisure  for  study,  and  developed  a  perfect 
rage  for  learning.  They  formed  circles  for  reading, 
for  languages,  for  science.  Scholarly  Germans  dis- 
covered these  circles.  The  cleverest  people  betook 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  salons. 

The  salon  of  Henriette  Herz,  the  Madame  Recamier 
of  Berlin,  owed  its  chief  attraction  to  the  personal 
charm  of  its  hostess,  undeniably  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day  in  Berlin.  She  was  without 
originality,  but  quick  and  receptive,  an  unusually 
fluent  linguist,  and  unaffectedly  kind,  loyal  and 
generous.  She  had  one  lifelong  friend  in  Schleier- 
macher,  the  philosophic  theologian,  whom  she  intro- 
duced to  Friedrich  Schlegel. 

Then  came  the  salon  of  Rachel  Levin,  "  the  first 
great  and  modern  woman  in  Germany,"  as  Brandes 
calls  her.  She  was  not  beautiful,  nor  did  she  marry 
until  late  in  life.  She  possessed  a  genius  for  social 
intercourse,  originality,  wit,  sympathy,  and  insight. 
She  boasted  that  she  "  killed  Pedanterie  within  a 
thirty-mile  radius."  She  was  absolutely  without 
affectation.  Prince  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  King 
Frederic  the  Great,  found  in  her  a  real  sisterly  friend. 
Madatne  de  Stael  declared  her  a  genius.  Goethe 
found  her  a  beautiful  soul,  a  girl  of  rare  understanding. 
She,  in  turn,  adored  him.  Her  engagement  to  young 
Baron  von  Finckenstein  was  broken  off  because  she 
was  a  Jewess. 

Ne.'ct  came  Bettina  von  Arnim.  She  was  the 
sympathetic  girl-friend  of  both  Goethe  and  Beet- 
hoven. "  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  she  came  to 
Weimar  and  burst  upon  the  poet,  then  a  stately 
personage  of  fifty-eight,  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  fell  asleep  there,  to  awake  to  new  life."  She 
climbed  to  Beethoven's  third-floor  lodging  in  Vienna. 
He  played  for  her,  walked  with  her,  and  read  over 
her  own  attempts  at  composition. 

The  reader  wonders  whether  a  Jewish  salon  would 
be  possible  in  Berlin  to-day. 


The  pluralistic  pantheism  of  William  Jones  receives 
a'  fitting  welcome  from  the  Hindu  Mahes  Chandra 
Ghoih,  in  the  Mod.'rn  Rei'inv. 


There  is  plenty  of  readable  matter,  chiefly  fiction, 
in  Scril'ner's  for  September.  The  waterside  of 
.Antwerp  is  sketched  with  pen  and  photograph  by 
Ralph  D.  Paine.  General  F.  Funston  describes  his 
experiences  in  the  Philippines,  and  his  march  from 
Malolos  to  San  Fernando.  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
illustrates  designs  from  various  classic  paintings. 
Mr.  F.  McCormick  describes  the  victories  of  American 
diplomacy  in  respect  of  Chinese  currency. 
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OCCULTISM   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Niiictfciilh  Century  Miss  Gcrlrude  Kingston 
lias  a  i)leasant,  gossipy  article,  not  very  profound,  hut 
entertaining,  on  various  phases  of  occult  study.  She 
rightly  objects  to  tlie  periodical  crusade  against 
the  Bond  Street  palmists,  one  of  whom,  she  says, 
has  the  gift  so  higlily  developed  that  she  is  able 
to  read  names  in  the  lines  of  the  hand  ijuite  glihly, 
without  previous  acquaintance  with  the  client. 
She  tells  a  story  of  how  she  herself,  with  the  aid 
of  a  tilting  table,  was  told  of  the  date  of  the 
recovery  of  King  Edward  Irom  the  illness 
which  postponed  his  Coronation,  and  named  even 
the  exact  date  on  which  the  adjourned  Coronation 
was  to  take  place.  She  also  describes  her  experienre 
in  a  ^North-country  town,  in  which  an  old  weaver 
demonstrated  his  capacity  to  levitate  her  up  to  the 
ceiling.  She  stood  upon  the  medium's  hands  and 
tr.nvelled  quietly  through  the  air  and  back  to  earth. 
She  concludes  by  saying  that  patience,  perseverance, 
and  prudence  are  indispensable  in  psychic  investiga- 
tions. Her  last  word  is  that  "  all  superstition  is  but 
suggestion  in  its  unacknowledged  and  unconsolidated 
shai)e."  I 

The  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  nearly  always  con- 
tains some  amazing  stories,  but  it  has  seldom  pub- 
lished anything  more  startling  than  the  account  which 
it  gives  in  the  July  number  of  the  thaumaturgic 
powers  possessed  by  one  Mahommed  Chel,  the 
wizard  of  Kathiawad.  The  writer,  who  dates  from 
Haroda,  says  that  Chel  is  very  well  known  in 
Kathiawad,  (uijerath,  and  in  Bombay  city,  .\mong 
his  accomplishments  is  that  of  stopping  a  train  going 
at  lull  speed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will.  He  is 
allowed  to  travel  freely  over  all  the  railways  because 
he  has  the  capacity  of  producing  railway  tickets  at 
discretion.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  a  ticket 
clerk  refused  .him  a  ticket  as  he  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  it.  Thereupon  Chel  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  all  ihe  tickets  disappeared  from  the 
booking-ofttce.  Passengers  were  unable  to  obtain 
tickets,  but  just  before  the  train  arrived  Chel  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  if  his  ticket  were  supplied 
him  for  nothing.  The  clerk  then  found  a  solitary 
ticket  in  the  pigeon-hole,  which  he  gave  to  the  wizard. 
Instantly  every  pigeon-hole  was  full  of  tickets,  and 
the  passengers  were  supplied. 

The  papers  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Tantra 
are  continued.  In  the  Correspond<-nce  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dudley  B.  Myers  which  pays  a  special 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Fairclough  -  Smith,  a  well-known 
medium  of  London.  The  Editorial  Notes  discuss 
the  question  whether  Theosophy  is  dwindling  in 
India.  The  society  is  respected  everywhere,  though 
not  so  much  for  its  own  usefulness  as  for  I  he  towering 
personality  of  Mrs.  Besant.  The  editor  asks  why  it 
is  that  so  many  of  its  sworn  friends  are  disassociating 
themselves  from  it,  and  suggests  that  the  society 
should  open  a  research  department  and  conduct 
investigation  of  the  truths  of  spiritualism. 


CECIL  RHODES  AS   HOST. 

Thk  Stale  for  July  gives  recollections  of  RlioJes. 
Khodcs  is  said  to  have  had  thousands  of  guest.i  : 
there  was  but  one  qualification,  the  guest  must  he  a 
workman — must  be  doing  or  trying  to  do  somcthini; 
in  the  world.  The  gatherings  were  merely  the  out- 
come of  hospitable  impulse  coupled  with  the  wish  to 
have  round  him  men  who  were  helpful  ; — 

lie  wisheil  lo  incci  and  t.ilk  wiih  llic  \x%\  men  available  ami 
most  likely  to  aid  him  in  the  work  in  lianil,  and  ihe  dinner 
hour  was  an  opporlunily,  one  to  be  made  the  most  of.  Perhap, 
few  of  his  schemes  were  hatched  during  the  evening  meal,  \>\\\ 
many  of  Iheni  were  perfected  iticn  and  many  lielped  on  lUeir 
way. 

Sometimes  Ihe  dinner-table  would  be  descried  and  the  guests 
would  gather  round  the  billiard  table.  In  the  billiard-rooiii 
Rhodes  miglil  play  and  talk,  though  more  often  he  would  be 
giving  audience  on  a  sofa  to  one  or  more  of  his  gue>ls  who 
wished  to  precis  an  interview,  and  sometimes  in  a  lit  of  a)>stra<. 
tion  he  would  wander  off  to  bed  to  think  out  some  difficulty 
that  had  occurred  or  had  been  suggested  to  him. 

It  was  a  picture  none  will  forget.  Kho<les  at  the  licid  of  hii 
table,  his  face  all  animation,  a  cigarette  in  his  finger?,  his  body 
erect,  and  his  hands  used  in  frc-quent  gesture  as  he  joined  in  the 
discussion  and  kept  it  on  the  subject  he  wante<l  to  have  settled 
and  solved.  "Many  a  difficulty,"  he  would  say,  "has  been 
solved  by  a  suggistion  thrown  across  the  table.  A  chance 
suggestion."  And  he  would  bring  the  politician  into  touch 
with  the  expert  and  turn  the  talk  to  the  expert's  subjeef. 
Education,  irrigation,  forestry,  native  adminisiralinn,  railway 
building,  mining,  diseases  of  slock,  finance,  trade,  and  industry, 
Rho<les  would  get  the  expert  to  talk,  and  get  his  views  astu 
the  effect  of  proposed  legislation,  and  the  politician  would  gain 
knowledge  which  later  would  find  utterance  in  I'arlianient. 
Tanned  Rhodesians  would  find  round  the  dinner-table  an 
opportunity  of  ventilating  their  opinions  on  the  administration 
of  the  country  and  of  pressing  demands  for  rclbrms  or  for 
greater  enterprise.  Sometimes  suggestions  for  greater  enter- 
prise would  come  from  Rhodes  himself,  and  the  guest  would  be 
stimulated  in  his  turn.         

THE  HERO  OF  LABRADOR. 

.\lice  SiRONACH  contributes  to  the  Quiver  the 
story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Grenfell  o!' 
Labrador.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Park- 
gate,  a  fishing  village  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dec,  a 
few  miles  from  Chester.  Young  Grenfell  was  in  no 
way  remarkable  as  child  or  boy.  But  both  he  aiul 
his  brother  loved  adventure  and  an  open-air  life 
They  shared  the  same  passion  for  sport,  anddelighte  I 
in  firearms  and  explosives.  They  spent  their  day> 
in  adventuring  on  the  sands  of  Dee,  tracking  sea 
fowl,  and  sailing  with  fishermen  in  their  boats.  The> 
learned  to  endure  cold  and  hunger.  They  set  ou; 
on  a  canoe  they  built  for  themselves,  camping  ou: 
overnight  to  bt  ready  to  join  the  fishing  boats  ai 
breakfast.  They  used  also  to  camp  out  in  a  little 
wooden  shanty  on  an  island.  A  peep  into  a  mission 
tent  at  Whitechapel  made  young  tirenfell— then  a 
medical  student — feel  that  his  religious  life  was  a 
humbug,  and  he  vowed  either  to  make  it  real  or  give 
it  up.  He  made  it  real.  He  started  as  teacher  of  a 
class  of  young  hooligans,  and  made  his  room  a  week- 
night  gymnasium  for  them.  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
was  asked  for  a  young  doctor  to  take  up  work  for  the 
Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen.  He  recommended 
Grenfell.     So  he  began  his  great  career. 
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Making  Provision  for  the  Smoke. 

My  father  used  to  tell  how  once  he  was  walking 
with  Kingsley  round  about  Eversley,  when  Kingsley 
suddenly  stopped  and  said,  "It  is  no  use;  I  know  you 
detest  tobacco,  Benson,  but  I  must  have  a  smoke"; 
and  he  had  accordingly  gone  to  a  big  furze-bush  and  put 
his  arm  in  at  a  hole,  and  after  some  groping  about 
produced  a  big  churchwarden  pipe,  which  he  filled 
and  smoked  with  great  satisfaction,  afterwards  putting 
it  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  telling  my  father,  with  a 
chuckle,  that  he  had  concealed  pipes  all  over  the 
parish,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  sudden  desire  to 
smoke. — Arthur  Benson,  in  Ccnihill. 

The  "Condition"  of  the  Bride. 

In  an  amusing  paper  on  wedding  bells  in  the  Bush, 
contributed  to  the  Quiva-  by  an  Australian  parson, 
occurs  the  following  illustration  of  the  ambiguity  of 
Government  forms  : — 

As  an  Australian  clergyman  acts  also  in  the  capacity  of 
registrar,  the  Government  usually  supplies  him  with  printed 
forms  for  particulars  relating  to  the  names,  ages,  birthplaces, 
etc.,  of  the  parties.  This  facilitates  matters  considerably,  as 
it  enables  him  to  get  his  writing  done  beforehand,  and  saves 
delay  on  the  great  day.  But  there  are  two  points  in  these 
papers  that  seem  to  be  a  continual  source  of  worry  to  prospec* 
live  Benedicts.  One  relates  to  the  "  condition  "  of  the  parlies, 
that  is,  as  to  whether  they  are  bachelor  or  spinster,  or  have  been 
married  before.  One  bridegroom,  in  returning  nie  his  papers, 
wrote  on  the  margin  :  "The  bride  is  in  good  condition,  and  I 
am  in  very  fair  condition  myself."  Needless  to  say,  that 
bridegroom  was  accustomed  to  country  where  stock  are  raised, 
and  the  word  "condition"  had  only  one  meaning  for  him. 

The  Danger  of  "  Rag-time  "  American  Music. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  increase  of 
divorce,  the  lapsing  of  the  marital  code,  the  indis- 
criminate illicit  cohabitation,  with  its  growing  un- 
certainty and  increased  danger,  are  all  more  or  less 
due  to  our  popular  music,  developed  as  it  is  from  the 
negro  rag-time.  The  necessary  provision  almost  for 
the  birth  of  se.xual  crime,  at  least  its  more  immediate 
furtherance,  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  questionable  cafe 
and  the  passion-appealing,  the  sensuous  music  we 
have  been  discussing.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  music  had  its  birth  through  the  sensuously 
sonorous  laryn.x  of  the  negro,  and  was  first  voiced 
from  his  savage,  sensuously  formed  mouth  ?  How- 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  ancestry  of  the  music 
was  first  voiced  in  the  wild,  weird,  barbarous  howl  of 
the  protypical  African  .?—W.  Winston  Kenilworth, 
in  tlie  Fornut,  August. 

A  New  Kind  of  Marriage  Vow. 

As  for  social  reform,  we  commend  to  our  readers  a 
movement  which  has  been  recently  set  on  foot  in 
Calcutta  to  get  young  men  from  the  colleges  to  take 
a  vow   never  to  get   themselves  married  before  tliey 


are  of  twenty-tive  years  of  age  and  to  girls  who  are 
not  above  si.xteen.  We  do  not  know  if  many  young 
men  who  are  now  coming  forward  to  take  this  vow- 
will  stick  to  their  pious  determination.  But  yet  it  is 
a  noble  ideal,  and  if  one  dozen  of  men  at  least  will 
stick  to  the  vow,  that  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
in  social  advance.  If  our  young  men  come  to  think 
to-day  that  girls  must  not  be  wedded  at  all  before 
they  are  si.xteen,  they  will  naturally  be  drawn  to  the 
next  stage  to-morrow  that  no  girls  should  be  wedded 
at  all  before  they  are  educated. — The  Indian  World 
for  August. 

The  Beauty  of  Moham.med's  Socialism. 
The  present  day  Socialist  doctrinaires  m.ike  a  great 
mistake  when  they  begin  their  socialising  endeavours 
from  the  top  and  not  from  the  bottom,  as  Muhammad 
did.  Muhammad  reformed  individuals  first  and  made 
them  fit  for  a  Socialist  Society,  thus  founding  a  higher 
developed  Socialistic  Sta^e.  The  beauty  of  Muslim 
Socialism  was  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  private 
enterprise  nor  with  individual  initiative,  yet  it  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  an  individual  to  rob  or  sweat 
another  or  to  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  his  other 
fellow  citizens.  Muhammad,  the  truest  Prophet  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  as  he  was,  never  used  com- 
pulsion or  force  in  extending  Socialisii.  He  never 
waged  a  "class  war."  He  never  expropriated  any 
property  or  income.  W\  that  Muhammad  did  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Society  was  through  persuasion 
and  preaching.  The  basis  of  Muslim  Socialism  was 
religion,  men  and  women  both  strove  after  good  deeds. 
— il.  H.  Kidwai,  in  the  Hindostan  Rrcirw. 

What  Seems  Queer  to  an  Oriental. 
It  seems  queer  to  me  that  an  Oriental  should 
permit  Americans  to  rudely  stare  at  him  without  pay- 
ing them  in  their  own  coin,  or  that  he  should  bear 
all  manner  of  lies  promulgated  in  the  United  States 
about  the  women  of  his  land  being  brutally  treated 
by  his  countrymen,  and  not  have  the  liberty,  so  to 
speak,  to  laugh  when  he  sees  a  waiter  girl  in  the 
cafe  where  he  eats  laced  so  tight  that  she  cannot 
bend  down  to  pick  up  the  dirty  napkin  she  has 
dropped  from  the  tray  she  was  carrying  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  is  obliged  to  ask  a  boy  to  pick 
it  up  for  her.  The  American  woman  wears  shoes 
one  or  two  sizes  too  small  for  her,  and  her  feet 
are  hideously  deformed  by  corns  and  bunions  :  and 
yet  she  talks  insultingly  about  the  savage  manner 
in  which  the  Chinese  woman  maltreats  her  feet. 
Yet  you  dare  not  talk  about  these  unsavoury  things 
in  America  without  being  dubbed  a  '"  chronic 
grouch."  The  American  expects  you  to  allow  him 
to  rail  at  you,  but  he  does  not  have  the  courtesy  to- 
let  you  rail  back  at  him. — Nihal  Singh,  in  the 
Hindostan  Review, 
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Thk  Mosi    NKKDKt)  Reform. 

riie  SfranJ  contains  a  symposium  in  answer  to 
the  (|uestion,  What  reform  is  most  needdl?  Mr. 
.\niJrcw  Carnegie  replies,  the  abolition  of  war  ;  Lord 
.\vebury,  proportional  representation ;  Dr.  .Andrew 
Wilson,  health-science  taught  at  school  ;  Sir  .\rthur 
Conan  Doyle,  reform  of  the  divorce  laws ;  Mr. 
Kustace  .Miles,  the  practice  of  hygiene  by  all  school- 
«)iildren  ;  Mrs.  I'aiikhurst,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  and 
Lady  Constant  Lytton,  female  suffrage;  Mr.  Juslin 
.McCarthy,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland;  Sir  Feli.x 
Schuster,  proportional  representation  ;  Sir  William 
Hull,  M.P.,  permanent  food  reserve ;  Mr.  W.  ]. 
I,orke,  abolition  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lady 
Constance  Lytton,  recognition  of  women  as  human 
beings:  Sir  Gilbert  I'arker,  M.P.,  universal  military 
service  ;  Mr.  Chichele  I'lowden,  reform  of  marriage 
laws  ;  G.  K.  Chesterton,  reform  of  the  law  of  libel  ; 
Mr.  William  WiUett  (of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill), 
more  light. 

London  in  Ruins. 

A  very  amusing  Jiu  cffsprit,  based  on  Macaulay's 
prophecy  of  the  traveller  from  New  Zealand  taking 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  a  ruin  of  St.  Paul's,  appears  in  the  September 
Sfrand.  It  represents  a  party  of  New  Zealand  in- 
vestigators visiting  the  ruins  of  London  some  three  or 
four  thousand  years  hence,  and  describing  the  familiar 
scenes  from  that  remote  standpoint  of  time.  It 
concludes  with  the  pronouncement  of  a  learned 
savant  that  "Kitchener  was  a  wholly  mythical  i)er- 
sonage  who  figures  in  the  Victorian  fables,  and  is 
mentioned,  together  with  another  legendary  hero, 
Bobs,  in  the  epic  verse  of  the  English  bard,  Kip- 
Ling."  The  skit  is  accompanied  by  suggestive 
pictures  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Law  Courts— all  in  ruins. 

A  Jap.^nese  F.\ble. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  told  an 
elephant  that  he  would  take  the  animal  into  paradise, 
if  he  would  only  let  him  ride  on  his  back  to  make  the 
trip.  The  elephant  nodded  a  consent,  and  the  man 
and  the  animal  started  in  quest  of  the  beautiful  world, 
the  man  guiding  the  reins  with  his  cunning  intellect, 
the  elephant  trotting  forward  with  ponderous  feet. 
The  goal  was  at  last  reached,  but  when  the  doors  of 
paradise  were  ajar,  the  man  slipped  in,  leaving  the 
elephant  behind  to  his  grief  and  disappointment. 
How  often  is  the  old  story  exemplified  in  our  midst 
in  these  blessed  days  of  the  twentieth  century  '.—The 
Taiyo. 

Wh.xt  the  Indians  Want. 

The  educated  Indian  is  a  small  class— yet  he  is 
the  articulate  class — and  he  stands  to-day  as  the 
representative  of  millions.  Do  these  men  want  self- 
government  ?  I  reply  emphatically  they  do.  And 
what  is  more  they  mean,  at  least,  to  put  forth  an 
effort  to  att.-im  it — in  the  fulness  of  time.     At  present 


they  are  only  .sapping  and  mining,  taking  up  positions 
— slowly  developing  their  strategy.  It  is  a  question  of 
awakening  strength,  awakening  ambitions,  of  growing 
self-assertion,  of  chafing  under  dependence.  It 
means,  in  the  last  resort,  an  entirely  new  adjustment 
of  political  forces.  And  in  this  new  model,  if  the 
ecjuilibrium  between  British  power  and  Indian  power 
is  to  be  preserved  at  all,  the  Indians  themselves  will 
insist  on  at  tfast  an  equal  share  in  the  whole  adminis- 
tration— .\rmy.  Finance — everything  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  is  the  true  Indian  aspiration.  Not  the 
aspiration  of  the  few — but  the  aspiration  of  practically 
all. — J.  R.  Denning,  in  the  Iliiidostan  Rniew. 
.\re  Women  more  Beautiful  than  Formerly? 
I  think  that  the  standard  of  beauty  of  face  and 
figure  is  higher  to-day  than  in  our  grandmothers' 
age  ;  I  think  there  are  fewer  outstanding  instances 
of  remarkably  beautiful  women,  but  there  are  more 
women  who  might  really  be  called  beautiful  without 
being  prodigies.  In  the  solid  qualities  of  mind — real 
intellect — we  are  well  ahead,  but  in  the  subtle  beau- 
ties of  mind  as  displayed  in  the  epigram  and  delightful 
conversation  we  are  a  long  way  behind.  In  dress, 
when  we  are  not  extravagant  or  ultra-fashionable,  we 
display  more  beauty  than  did  the  women  of  the  past 
century. — Morlev  Adams,  in  the  Woman  at  Home. 

Thrkf.  Notable  Women. 

"  When  the  L'ght  Came  "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
symposium  on  conversion  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for 
September.  Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  declares  that 
from  earliest  childhood  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  "  the  Light  came  as  a  gradual 
dawn."  Miss  .\gnes  Weston  says  that  on  leaving 
sc'  ool  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  she  was  careless 
and  thoughtless,  but  the  Evangelical  sermons  of  a 
young  clergyman  in  Bath  compelled  her  to  listen  to 
him,  and  light  began  to  struggle  into  her  soul.  Mrs. 
Bramwell  Booth  tells  how  the  simple  testimony  of  a 
servant  girl  at  a  Salvation  .Army  meeting  roused  her, 
and  led  at  one  of  Mrs.  Booth's  meetings  to  her 
conversion. 

Wanted — A  University  for  India. 

In  the  Indian  IFor/d  the  editor  strongly  protests 
against  the  idea  of  there  being  a  Mohammedan 
University  at  .Alighar  or  a  Hindu  L'niversity  at 
Benares.  The  idea  of  a  denominational  college  or 
university  in  India  is,  to  his  mind,  not  only  out  of 
date,  but  mischievous  in  principle.     He  urges  : — 

May  we  not  be  permitted  to  inquire  in  this  connection  if  it 
is  not  fea>ible  to  get  together  the  heads  of  all  communities  in 
Indi'a  to  organise  and  establish  a  central,  non-official,  non- 
denominational  seat  of  learning  in  India,  be  it  a  College  or  a 
University  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  discuss  the  proposal  and 
inquire  about  its  feasibility.  If  the  .Mighar  and  Benares 
University  are  ever  brought  into  being,  and  are  allowed  to 
create  and  foster  racial  prejudices  between  the  two  great  com- 
munities inhabiting  this  land,  the  hand  of  Progress  shall  be  put 
back  many  a  century  in  India.  Nowornevcr  should,  therefore, 
be  writ  large  in  the  minds  of  those  people  who  have  any 
anxiety  to  advance  the  educational  cause  of  India  from  a  purely 
scientific  and  a  dispassionate  point  of  view. 
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The  Reviews  Reviewed. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  Xinehenth  Ceiiiiiry  for  Sejitember  is  a  solid 
number,  the  only  light  article  being  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston's  dissertation  on  "  Some  Ordinary  Observa- 
tions on  Extraordinary  Occurrences,"  noticed  else- 
where. 

GERMAN    POLICY    IN    THE    MGHT    OF    HISTORY. 

Dr.  Thomas  Kirkup  devotes  several  pages  to  a 
survey  of  German  history,  in  order  to  clear  the  minds 
of  his  readers  of  the  pernicious  idea  that  the  wars  of 
1864  to  187 1  were  wars  of  vulgar  aggression.  From 
this  he  deduces  the  moral  that  \vc  ought  heartily  to 
support  the  German  policy  in  making  the  Bagdad 
railway  and  in  foi warding  her  Moroccan  ambitions. 
He  says,  "  Wc  need  not  wonder  at  her  persistency 
about  Morocco,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
field  for  colonial  enterprise  that  is  still  to  be  appro- 
priated. We  should  regard  her  designs  in  this  quarter 
with  friendly  sympathy,  and  even  generosity" — the 
generosity,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  manifested  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

A    STRONG    PLEA    FOR    A    NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

Lord  Dunraven  has  an  article  on  "  The  Need  for  a 
Re-creation  of  our  Constitution."  He  hopes  that 
the  Conservative  Party  having  been  disciplined  by 
adversity,  will  return  to  power  some  day,  but  if 
so  the  adoption  of  a  strong  constructive  policy  is 
indispensable.  Lord  Dunraven  says  that  any  scheme 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  must  be  framed  on  federal  lines 
if  it  is  to  contain  the  seeds  of  success  : — 

The  power  of  a  slalulory  Parliament,  or  of  stalulory  Parlia- 
ments, is  a  delegated  power.  Staliilily  of  the  central  authority 
!■-  a  condition  essential  to  stability  of  the  subordinate  authorities  ; 
order  cannot  owe  allegiance  to  chaos.  A  statutory  Parliament 
using  delegated  powers,  unless  those  powers  were  derived 
from  a  strong  and  stable  central  authority,  would  have  no 
chance  of  carrying  on  its  business  to  the  satisfaction  either  of 
the  people  immediately  concerned,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  the  people  of  a  united  Empire.  A  strong 
Second  Chamber,  a  balanced  Constitution,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  a  subordinate  Parliament  is  not  to  run  on  the  rocks 
during  its  earliest  years. 

A  large,  bold,  constructive  policy,  re-creating  a  well-balanced 
Constitution,  setting  up  a  stalile  Parliament  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  business  coming  before  it,  viewing  the  claims  of 
Ireland  from  a  broad  Imperial  point  of  view,  utilising  the  innate 
conservatism  of  the  people,  especially  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
deal  wisely  with  social  and  economic  problems,  that  is  the 
jiolicy  that  is  required,  and  nothing  short  of  it  will  suffice. 

ARCHITECTURAL    MASTERPIECES    OF    LONDON. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Chancellor  describes  the  chief  architec- 
tural features  of  London,  giving  the  first  place  to  the 
ihurches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  special  praise 
10  St.  Martin's-in-the  Fields,  whose  portico  is  pro- 
bably unsurpassed  in  London  for  unity  of  combination 
and  beauty.  But  why  should  Mr.  Chancellor  say 
that  Smith  Square,  Westminster,  is  nowadays  as  for- 
gotten as  Nineveh  ?  The  advantages  of  Smith  Square 
are  only  beginning  to   be  discovered.     Lady  Stanley 


of  Alderley  is  about  to  have  a  near  neighbour  in  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  there  are  few  places 
in  London  that  are  so  advantageous  as  a  residential 
centre  for  people  who  have  to  do  with  Parliament. 

Canada's  choick. 
Captain  Cecil  Battine  maintains  that  Canada  is  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  A  student  of  politics  must 
be  quite  blind  who  does  not  see  that  separation,  final 
and  complete,  between  the  British  and  Canadian 
Governments  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
darling  project  of  the  Cabinets  both  of  ^Vashing- 
ton  and  Berlin. 

a    PLEA    FOR    SMALL    OWNERSHIPS. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Small 
Ownership :  New  Light  on  Old  Difficulties,"  puts 
forward  with  much  vigour  his  belief  in  the  saving 
virtues  of  a  system  of  small  ownership.  He  would 
have  the  State  lend  the  settler  not  only  the  purchase 
money  of  his  holding,  but  his  working  capital  as 
well.  This,  he  maintains,  is  not  unprecedented.  In 
Austria  the  State  advances  95  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  money,  working  capital  and  certain  expenses. 

THE    CLAIMS    OF    THE    COPTS. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Buder  advocates  the  claims  of  the  Copts 
to  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt.  He  quotes  the  following  five  articles 
of  the  Copts'  demands  : — 

(1)  That  the  Government  should  allow  Christian  officials 
and  students  to  have  .Sunday,  instead  of  Friday,  as  their  day  of 
rest,  in  accordance, with  the  precepts  of  their  religion. 

(2)  That  ability  alone  should  be  considered  as  a  p.assport  to 
Government  appointments,  without  any  regard  to  such  matters 
as  the  numerical  strength  of  the  candidate's  coinuninity,  his 
religion,  etc. 

(3)  That  every  community  .should  be  so  represented  in  all  the 
representative  institutions  of  Egypt  that  the  proper  defence  of 
its  rights  may  be  guaranteed. 

(4)  That  the  Copts  should  have  their  fair  share  in  the  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  by  the  Provincial  Councils  out  of  the 
5  per  cent,  of  the  land  tax. 

(5)  That  Government  grants  should  be  made  to  all  deserving 
institutions  without  any  invidious  distinctions. 

Beyond  the  first  article  in  the  programme  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  which  objection 
could  fairly  be  taken. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Stirling  contributes  a  long  historical  paper 
about  Lord  Albemarle,  who  was  a  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  who,  among  other  distinctions,  once  saw 
a  coach  and  four  crossing  an  old  bridge  in  moonlight, 
driven  by  a  headless  coachman.  The  president  of 
the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Speech  of  the  Roads,"  discusses  the  language  of  the 
gypsies;  and  Professor  J.  A.  Lindsay  chants  a  hymn 
of  praise  in  honour  of  the  medical  profession,  to  which 
he  belongs,  repelling  indignantly  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  doctors  for  being  selfish  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Insurance  Bill. 


Thi:    Revihws    REViiiwiin. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Thf  inosi  useful  article  in  the  Cofihmporaiy 
h'r,irui  is  Dr.  IC.  J.  Dillon'.s  comprehensive  summary 
of  Germany's  altituile  in  relation  to  Morocco.  He 
proves  conclusively  that  Germany's  attitude  is  the 
repudiation  of  all  the  principles  which  she  has  pro- 
fessed for  years  past,  and  her  present  action  is  :in 
unveiled  assertion  of  the  right  of  might.  Europe  h.ns 
reason  to  fear  the  evil  days  that  are  coming  once  the 
era  of  might  has  begun  in  diplomacy.  There  will  lie 
no  guarantee  whatever  against  these  "  bolts  from  tho 
blue,"  no  appeal  against  the  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  treaty  rights  and  treaty  duties. 

A    MODERN'    VIEW   OF   CREATIOV. 

.■\fter  Dr.  Dillon's  paper  the  most  interesting  article 
is  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton's  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
plan  of  creation  from  the  modern  view.  Looking 
into  the  contents  of  the  creation  from  the  twentieth- 
century  observatory  he  finds  that  the  clemcntals  of 
the  life-plan  of  the  creation  is,  first,  imperfection  and 
limitation  ;  secondly,  feeble  and  insutiicierit  mental 
equipment  :  thirdly,  the  law  of  hindrance  and  frustra- 
tion ;  fourthly,  the  law  of  disappointment  ;  fifthly, 
pain  ;  si.Nthly,  struggle.  Mr.  Peyton  expounds  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  human  economy  from  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  first  truth  is  that  man 
has  become  divine  by  the  distinction  of  good  and 
evil,  perceived  by  him.  The  second  truth  is  thai 
he  is  not  allowed  to  lapse  into  primitive  innocence. 
Thirdly,  that  in  the  warfare  now  begun  he  is  to  be 
victorious  along  the  whole  line.  Fourthly,  that  when 
conscience  awoke  man  found  the  consciousness  of 
God,  and  tiiat  day  religion  was  born.  iMfihly,  that 
with  conscience  and  consciousness  he  will  make 
acquaintance  with  death.  Sixthly,  that  suffering  and 
struggle  have  begun  as  factors  of  progress. 

THE    KAISER    AS   ORATOR. 

Professor  Charles  Sarolea  gives  an  interesting 
character  sketch  of  the  Kaiser  as  an  orator,  empha- 
sising the  point  that  he  is  not  a  representative  modern 
German  ruler,  that  he  speaks  for  himself  alone,  that 
he  is  a  leader  who  has  no  following.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  is  one  to  keep  for  reference  by  all 
those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Empercr's  character. 

THE    ALBANIANS. 

.\nother  good  article  in  the  magazine  is  Mr.  H.  N. 
Brailsford's  description  of  the  Albanians.  He  is 
rather  obsessed  by  a  suspicion  and  hatred  of  Russia, 
which,  however,  even  on  his  own  showing,  seems  to 
have  done  humanity  a  good  turn  because  of  her  action 
in  Albania.  Nothing  but  a  change  of  persons  in  their 
directing  staff  can  save  them  now,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  complete  reversal  of  their  policy  towards  the 
non-Turkish  races  can  save  their  Empire. 

WAAT    10    DO    WITH    THE   OLD    TESTAMENT. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  discussing  the  teaching  of  reli- 


gion in  secondary  schools,  calls  alfeniion  to  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  present  method  of  basing 
religious  teaching  so  much  on  the  Old  Testament. 
He  appeals  to  the  Heads  of  the  Church  to  afford 
some  guidance  in  this  matter,  and  urges  them  to 
say  what  is  cardinal  and  absolute,  and  what  may  be 
regarded  as  temporary  and  local.  If  the  Scri|)tures 
arc  to  be  retained  as  the  basis  of  religious  instruction 
for  .Anglican  Protestants,  there  must  be  some  attempt 
at  authoritative  interpretation. 

OTHER    PAPERS. 

Bishop  Hamilton  Paynes  carefully  explains  why  it 
is  that  High  Churchmen  attach  so  much  importance 
to  Apostolic  Succession.  The  other  articles  are 
Mr.  Justice  Sankaran  Nair's  second  paper  on  Indian 
Law  and  English  Legislation. 

Dr.  Neville  Wood  writes  on  English  Health 
Resorts,  and  suggests  that  they  should  be  popularised 
so  as  to  attract  visitors  from  the  Continent,  and  Count 
S.  C.  de  Soissons  writes  on  the  Pictorial  Art  of 
Jai)an.  

Cornhill. 

The  September  number  has  in  it  much  that  is 
bright  and  racy.  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  inveighs 
against  the  waste  of  Parliamentary  time,  and  culls 
from  the  official  record  some  choice  illustrations  of 
needless  verbosity.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  frenchantly 
criticises  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.P.,  for  his 
"  Shakespearean  problem  re-stated,"  who  ascribes 
Shakespeare's  plays,  not  to  Bacon,  but  to  "  a  busy 
philanthropist,  a  transcendent  poet,  a  polished  coijr- 
tier,  a  master  of  the  law,  a  nameless  being."  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  continues  his  charming  reminiscences 
of  his  stay  in  Denmark  as  a  youth,  and  tells  of  his 
visit  to  Frederick  Paludan-Mviller,  the  venerable  Danish 
poet,  whom  Mr.  Gosse  had  captivated  with  his  youth- 
ful hero-worship.  Mr.  H.  Warner  Allen  describes 
with  much  vividness  his  voyage  in  the  Morning  Poit 
airship.  P.ishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln  is  the  .subject 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  sketch.  ■  A  reply  from  a 
Lincoln  resident  is  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
Wordsworth  was  popular  in  his  cathedral  town  — 
"  As  popular  as  a  man  can  be,  three-fourths  of  whom 
is  in  the  third  century  and  the  rest  in  heaven."  Mr. 
Duthie's  discussion  of  the  Bardon  Papers  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  has  been  separately  noticed.  • 


The  unfortunate  prominence  which  recent  labour 
troubles  have  given  to  Liverpool  in  the  public  aye 
adds  interest  to  the  paper  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for 
September  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
that  city.  The  inquiries  made  elicit  a  curious  conflict 
of  testimony,  but  do  not,  on  the  whole,  yield  cause 
for  pessimism.  "  Both  in  Liverpool  and  in  Birming- 
ham we  find  the  very  hopeful  sign  of  growth  of 
definite  policy.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  public  mind  is  far 
more  intelligent  than  ever  before." 
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The  Review  of  Kevievvs. 


THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

The  Not  til  American  Review  for  August  is  chicfl)- 
concerned  with  American  subjects.  The  editor  opens 
with  a  denunciation  of  President  Taft,  whom  he  accuses 
of  having  been  guilty  of  a  plain,  unequivocal  disa- 
vowal of  protection  to  American  industries  as  a 
principle  of  the  Republican  Party.  An  anonymous 
writer  writing  under  the  name  of  "  Ex-Democrat," 
discussing  the  next  Presidential  Election,  says  that 
the  crux  of  the  question  lies  in  New  York,  and  he 
appeals  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  a  candidate  with 
a  platform  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of 
security  to  business  enterprise  and  abstinence  from 
radical  agitation. 

"  DISARMAMENT    AND    ARBITRATION." 

"  Observer  "  contributes  an  essay  under  this  head 
ing,  in  which  he  maintains  that  disarmament  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  combination  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  policy  of  international  alliance.  He  advocates, 
not  an  offensive  alliance,  but  an  alliance  for  peace. 
He  thinks  the  second  step  should  be  an  agreement  in 
practically  identical  terms  between  America,  England, 
France  and  Japan  for  arbitration  without  reservation 
on  all  questions  that  might  arise  between  themselves. 
He  thinks  that  Italy,  Spain,  the  minor  European 
nations,  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  South  American 
Republics  would  very  soon  join  in.  By  this  means 
the  danger  spots  of  the  world  would  be  walled  otil". 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  this  step  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

SHOULD    WAR    LOANS    BE    PROHIBITED? 

Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  in  an  article  entitled  "  American 
Commercial  Diplomacy,"  makes  a  bold  demand  that 
the  laws  of  neutrality  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
render  it  illegal  to  raise  loans  to  aid  belligerents. 
He  says  : — 

As  the  law  now  stands,  il  is  entirely  lawful  for  the  subjects 
of  neutrals  to  supply  belligerents  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  by  public  subscription  or  otherivise  raise  loans  to  aid 
belligerents;  yet  the  fact  that  such  loans  can  be  legally  con- 
tracted not  only  makes  war  possible  when  otherwise  either  or 
both  belligerents  would  be  prevented  by  economic  necessities 
from  beginning  a  war,  or,  when  begun,  from  prolonging  it.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War  would  certainly  have  come  to  an  earlier 
end  if  neither  belligerent  could  have  borrowed  money  from  the 
subjects  of  neutrals.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  such 
acts  are  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  real  neutralitv. 
and  when  the  standards  of  international  morality  advance  a 
single  step  further  such  contraband  commerce  and  loans  will  no 
longer  be  considered  lawful. 

This  is  good  reading,   but   it   would  probably  be  • 
better  to  begin  by  boycotting  every  belligerent  Power 
which    has    entered    into    war    without    tirst    havini' 
appealed  to  mediation  or  arbitration. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  writes  a  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing article  entitled  "The  Human  Interest  of  Buxton." 
Mr.  Alain  Locke,  discussing  the  American  tempera- 
ment, maintains  that  what  the  American  temperament 
most  needs  is  the  attitude  of  suspended  judgment, 
and  it  would  be  much   better   for   their  self-anal>sis 


and  e.xpression.  Miss  Gwendolen  Overton  puts  in  a 
plea  for  women's  suffrage  in  the  interest  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  higher  type  of  womanhood,  and  Mr.  Nevin- 
son's  article  on  what  would  happen  if  Germany  con- 
quered England  is  noticed  at  length  on  another  page. 

THE  FORUM. 

In  the  Fornm  for  August  Mr.  Harry  D.  Brandyce 
discusses  the  Balance  of  Power  in  19 15,  in  an  article 
the  point  of  which  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  renewal 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty.  He  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  an  Anglo-Ainerican  Alliance,  and 
adjures  the  Americans  to  keep  up  a  strong  navy. 
Mr.  VV.  B.  Yeats  writes  on  "J.  M.  Synge  and  the 
Ireland  of  His  Time."  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  re-appears 
this  time  to  handle  the  congenial  theme  of  the  tragic 
love  of  the  poet  Chastelard  for  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  on  "  The  British 
Revolution,"  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Kenilworth  maintains 
that  negro  influences  are  demoralising  American  life. 
He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  influence  of  "  rag-time  " 
music,  which  has  its  visible  source  in  the  ancestry  of 
negro  music  modernly  adapted,  and  yet  it  has  bfecome 
typically  American.  All  "  rag-time "  songs  are 
insidiously  perverting,  indicative  of  relaxative 
morality.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  made  at  the 
concealment  of  the  thought  conveyed  in  the  song. 
It  is  out-and-out  vulgarity. 


THE  THEOSOPHIST. 

The  Theosophist  for  August  suffers  from  the 
absence  of  its  editor.  Mrs.  Besant  contributes  part 
of  an  article  entitled  "  A  Study  in  Karma,"  which 
she  defines  as  '"universal  inter-relation,  or  the  Law  of 
Causation,"  in  consequence  of  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  phenomena  in  the  becoming,  or  coming  forth, 
of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  writes  at  length  on  "  The  Tyranny 
of  Public  Opinion."  Dr.  Alta  publishes  a  long 
article  upon  Catholicism,  and  maintains  that  its 
clergy  show  great  lack  of  intelligence  when  they 
degrade  and  even  ridicule  the-  noblest  dogmas  of 
Esoteric  Christianity  :  the  Eternal  Masculine  incarnate 
in  the  Man-God  Jesus  ;  and  the  Eternal  Feminine, 
personified  in  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary. 

The  publication  is  begun  in  this  number  of  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "  Investigations  into  Early  Rounds," 
being  a  stenographer's  report  of  the  observations  made 
at  Lewes  Park  Farm,  Surrey,  in  August,  1896.  Mr. 
Leadbeater  and  Mrs.  Besant  spread  rugs  upon  the 
common  and  lay  at  full  length  on  their  backs,  their 
heads  propped  up  on  cushions,  while  Mr.  Bertram 
Keightley  and  another  scribe  carefully  put  down  all 
the  utterances  which  fell  from  the  mouths  of  the  seer^ 
when  they  described  the  things  which  they  said 
they  saw. 

Mr.  Johan  Van  Manen,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Some 
Recent  Criticisms  of  Theosophy,"  replies  to  variou-. 
citicisms  by  University  Professors  and  Catholic 
dignitaries  upon  Theosophy  and  its  doctrine. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The  Forliiii^htly  contains  five  articles  on  liie 
Constitutional  Crisis,  which  is  already  ancient  history. 
The-  ftr^t  place  is  given  to  an  anonymous  article, 
entitled  "  l)eniocracy  Arrives,"  in  which  the  writer 
declares  that  last  month's  railway  strike  heralds  the 
idvent  of  King  Demos,  and  suggests  that  adequately 
10  mark  the  im]iortaiice  of  the  occasion  Mr.  Lloyd 
Cicorge  should  be  appointed  Minister  of  Labour,  as 
under  the  new  re^tn,-  the  Minister  of  Labour  will  be 
the  Prime  Minister  of  King  Demos. 

IHE   GliRMAN    PLAN    OF    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    I-RANCF,. 

A  contributor  signing  himself  "  Y  "  professes  to 
i;ive  a  succinct  account  of  the  official  German  plan  of 
<-ampaign  against  France.     He  says  : — 

Tlif  (IcrnLin  mot  SorJre  on  the  coniniencemenl  of 
liosiililic5,  which  are  to  precede  the  formal  declaration  of  war, 
will  be  at  all  costs  to  get  well  established  on  French  soil,  and 
.  oncentrale  as  large  an  army  as  possible  behind,  that  is  to  say 
we*;!  of,  the  line  of  the  Vosges,  so  as  to  fight  a  decisive  baule 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims  or  Chalons. 

This  they  propose  to  do  by  violating  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  "  The  completeness  of  the  success  of 
Cicrmany's  attack  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  France 
would  depend  on  the  fate  of  Liege.  If  it  passed  into 
her  hands  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  war  German 
strategists  would  have  no  anxiety  about  their  right 
riank,  and  would  press  on  on  the  broad  front  from 
Ciivet  to  Thionville." 

SCOTLAND    FOR    THE   SCOTS. 

Mr.  James  Milne,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Scottish  Emigrants'  Farewell,"  states  in  a  bright  and 
picluresiiue  manner  the  familiar  complaint  that  the 
Scots  are  leaving  Scotland  because  they  cannot  get 
Scotch  land  to  cultivate.  He  pleads  for  a  new  Scot- 
land in  which  Scotsmen  will  stay.  How  to  bring  this 
about  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

Cultivate  her  where  she  will  cultivate,  afforestise  her  wastes 
where  the  soil  is  thin,  take  radically  in  hand  a  system  which 
places  deer  and  grouse  before  human  lieings,  extend  her  home 
rule  over  herself,  stir  ihe  dry  bones  of  her  M.P.'s  as  with  the 
cry  of  a  little  child,  give  her  to  herself,  and  you  will  have  a  new 
■Scotland  in  which  Scotsmen  will  stay. 

FRENCH    AUTHORS. 

This  issue,  which  devotes  five  articles  to  the 
political  crisis,  devotes  three  to  the  discussion  of 
French  authors.  M.  A.  Filon  defends  Racine  from 
the  attacks  of  his  latest  critic,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  legend  of  his  saintliness,  which  is  due  to  Racine's 
-son.  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  writes  on  The'ophile 
Ciautier,  and  says  that  Gautier,  like  Thackeray, 
realised  that  the  public  was  a  beast  with  long  ears, 
and  although  he  went  through  life  drawing  attention 
to  the  length  of  the  donkey's  ears,  his  attempts  to 
lay  hold  of  them  were  half-hearted  and  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful.    Arthur   Ransome's   paper  is  an  attempt  to 


introduce  Remy  de  Gourmont  to  the  English  public. 
M.  de  Gourmont's  book,  "  Physique  de  I'Amour  : 
Elssai  sur  I'instinct  sexuel,"  although  it  has  beeti 
through  eight  editions  in  French,  and  has  appeared 
in  all  European  languages,  has  never  lieen  translated 
into  English. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Dr.  ].  Keattie  Crozier  solemnly  warns  Canada 
against  the  perils  of  Reciprocity.  In  ten  or  twenty 
years  Canada  could  afford  to  meet  America  on  equal 
terms,  but  not  until  then.  K.  L.  Montgomery,  in  a 
paper  on  "  Some  Writers  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance," 
discusses  \V.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  others. 
For  the  first  time  their  literature  is  crystallising  into 
a  whole. 


The  Round  Table. 
The  Round  Table  for  August  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Coronation  and  the 
Conference.  There  is  one  article  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Crisis  and  another  on  Egypt.  A  paper  upon 
Colonial  N'eutrality  points  out  what  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  no  Colony  can  be  neutral  when 
the  Empire  is  at  war.  The  real  point  is  not  as  to 
neutrality,  but  whether  the  Colonies  must  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  take  part  as  combatants  in  a  war  in 
which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  concerned.  There 
is  an  interesting  article  concerning  the  spread  of 
Japanese  influence  in  the  Pacific.  The  writer  thinks 
that  Japan  has  already  practically  obtained  possession 
of  Hawaii,  and  that  she  intends  ultimately  to  overrurt 
New  Caledonia  in  the  same  way  by  filling  the  country 
up  with  her  own  emigrants.  This  island  is  only  eight 
hundred  miles  east  of  Australia  and  about  one  thousand 
miles  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand.  New  Caledonia 
has  one  of  the  finest  coal-fields  in  the  world,  and 
Noumea,  the  capital,  has  a  splendid  harbour  that 
could  hold  half-a-dozen  Japanese  fleets  with  ease. 


The  Arena. 

Two  years  ago  the  octavo  edition  of  f</w  Zj/Zt/ 
wWJ/((7- appeared  in  a  modernised  form  and  assumed 
the  name  of  An/iii.  Since  that  time  the  magazine 
has  achieved  great  success,  and  with  the  present 
number,  the  first  monthly  part  of  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  volume,  the  proprietors  have  been  encouraged 
to  enlarge  the  Arena  to  one  hundred  and  si.\ty  pages. 
More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  matters  of  current 
interest — the  theatres,  literature,  hygiene,  architecture, 
art,  women's  questions,  etc.  The  magazine  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  the  type  is  good,  and  the  illustrations 
excellent.  A  new  serial  begins  in  the  new  number, 
and  there  are  articles  on  Kiel  and  its  harbour,  minia- 
ture painting,  the  Swiss  .Army,  Walter  Kiihne  the 
artist,  etc.,  etc.  The  price  will  henceforth  be  i  .Mk. 
25  Pf.,  and  there  are  thirteen  numbers  in  a  year. 
(Deutsche  Verlags  .\nstalt,  Stuttgart.) 
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The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THE  WORLD'S   WORK. 

The  September  number  covers  a  wiae  variety  of 
interesting  topics.  Several  articles  have  been 
separately  noticed.  , 

Mr.  R.  T.  Turley  describes  the  Mukden-Antung 
Railway,  by  which  Japanese  engineers  will  make  a 
short  cut  between  London  and  Tokj'o,  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  travel  from  Flushing  to  Fusan 
by  rail.  Striking  pictures  are  given  of  the  style 
of  engineering.  Mr.  James  Armstrong  tells  how 
^100,000  were  spent  on  five  miles  of  railway 
through  the  Eagle  Canyon  in  Colorado,  where  again 
great  ditificulties  have  to  be  overcome. 

",  Back  to  the  Woods  '  is  the  descriptive  title  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Talbot's  account  of  the  canip  life  for  school- 
tjoys  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gregg  in  a  remote 
spot  of  the  State  of  Maine,  where  boys  are  trained  to 
"rough  it." 

"  Home  Counties"  shows  how  }ilr.  J.  H.  Owen,  of 
Felsted  School,  is  encouraging  his  boys  to  trace  and 
photograph  birds  and  their  nests — a  new  bird-nesting 
far  beyond  the  old. 

A  Canadian  contributor  says  that  Canadians  want 
British  methods  and  the  stability  they  give  rather  than 
American  smartness  and  boasting.  Americans  are 
on  the  ground  in  the  Canadian  West  with  capital, 
advertisements,  and  newspapers.  The  writer  says 
that  a  newspaper  backed  by  British  capital,  and  un- 
influenced by  local  interests,  would  wield  a  tremendous 
influence  for  good.  But  British  capital  has  not  yet 
taken  this  form  of  investment. 

The  development  of  the  dense  forests  of  Servia  as 
a  quarry  for  lumberers  is  described  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Wharton,  who  tells  how  the  Prometna  Bank,  with  its 
lease  from  the  Servian  Government,  has  made  out  of 
it  a  thriving  industry  and  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  improved  Maxim,  with  adjustable  tripod, 
which  together  weigh  only  71  lbs.  complete  for 
service,  is  described  by  Frank  Norton. 

The  question  for  and  against  vivisection  is  argued 
by  Stephen  Paget,  Secretary  of  the  Research  Defence 
Society,  and  Beatrice  Kidd,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Union  for  Abolition  of  Vivisection. 

Colonel  -Vrthur  Bates,  Auditor-General  to  the 
Salvation  .Army,  describes  the  economics  of  the  .Army 
as  a  happy  and  successful  combination  of  religion 
and  industry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber  recounts  the  career  of  Charles 
M.  Russell,  cowboy,  hunter  and  painter,  who  has 
revived  on  canvas  the  spirit  of  the  West  that  has 
passed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  contributes  striking  pictures 
intended  to  illustrate  the  impressive  beauty  of 
industrial  scenes. 


HARPER'S. 

The  September  number  is  e.xceptionally  good. 
Mr.  Bickerton's  exercise  of  the  astronomic  imagina- 
tion on  the  cycle  of  the  eternal  heavens  and  Mr. 
Riichie's  "Sea  Tolls"  claim  separate  notice.  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  writes  with  much  fascination  on 
the  charm  of  the  Thames.  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin's  further 
reflections  of  a  beginning  husband  are  racily  suggestive. 
He  expects  that  "  the  millennium  may  find  us  with  a 
bath  apiece  ! "  In  the  account  which  an  .American 
singer  gives  of  her  second  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  III.  there  is  much  amusing  matter.  She 
gives  Napoleon  and  Eugenie's  answers  to  certain 
American  "  soul-probing  questions,"  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  most  admired  gratitude,  she  devotiop. : 
he  Tacitus,  she  Calderon,  Byron,  Shakespeare.  His 
favourite  occupation  was  trying  to  solve  problems 
that  are  unsolvable ;  hers,  doing  good.  He  would 
most  wish  to  be  his  grandson ;  she  to  be  herself.  He 
found  most  easy  to  forgive  those  faults  by  which  he 
profited ;  she,  those  which  passion  excuses.  Mr. 
Howard  J.  Shannon  writes  a  very  interesting  Nature 
paper  on  insects  that  frequent  the  sand  dunes  by  the 
sea.  There  is  some  good  poetry,  and  a  number  of 
striking  illustrations  in  colour  as  well  as  in  black-and- 
white. 

THE   ENGLISHWOMAN. 

In  the  September  number  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  as 
an  adult  suffragist,  most  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
opportunity  of  191 2  will  not  be  lost  by  the  suffragists 
failing  to  present  a  united  front.  Rosalind  Travers 
tells  the  story  of  woman's  suffrage  in  Finland.  The 
growth  of  vagrancy  is  discussed  by  the  editor,  and 
Charles  E.  B.  Russell  advocates  as  a  remedy  placing 
the  habitual  beggar  under  restraint  in  some  form  of 
penal  colony  for  a  lengthened  period.  M.  R. 
Hammond  discusses  poultry-keeping  for  women. 
Maria  Steuart  traces  the  servant  question — a  subject 
dear  to  women  of  the  middle  class — as  it  appears  in 
fiction.  Eugenia  Newmarch  urges  that  while  we  can- 
not coerce  our  dependencies  to  treat  coloured  races 
according  to  our  wishes,  we  can  urge  them  to  regard 
it  from  an  Imperial  and  not  from  a  provincial  stand- 
point. Miss  K.  Vaughan,  M.P.,  deplores  the  lack 
of  medical  training  for  Indian  women.  Papers  on  the 
Berlin  salons  and  Englishwomen  in  the  Alps  ask 
for  separate  notice. 


The  July  number  of  tht: /apa/t  Magazine-,  a  repre- 
sentative monthly  of  things  Japanese,  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  J.  Ingram  Bryan  upon  develop- 
ment in  the  Japanese  drama. 


The  American  Review  0/ J\n'it7cs  contains  a  sketch 
by  Ernest  Knaufft  of  Edwin  .Austin  .Abbey,  America's 
greatest  illustrator.  He  began  by  illustrating /Tcr/f?/-, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  great  decorative  aitist. 
He  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Coronation  of 
Edward  VII.  in  Westminster  .Abbey.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  .Academy  in  1898.  His 
decorations  for  the  Pennsjlvania  Capitol  are  some 
of  his  greatest  achievements.  Reproductions  are 
given. 
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THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

Aix  the  Italian  reviews  have  sympathetic  notices  of 
I'rincess  Ciotilde,  the  widow  of  "  Pion-plon,"  and 
sister  of  King  Huiiihcrt,  who,  thoiij^h  she  had 
lived  for  many  years  in  retirement  at  Moncaheri,  was 
much  beloved  by  the  Italian  people.  The  Kdssi-giut 
Nazioua/e  has  been  privileged  to  reproduce  a  series 
of  charming  private  letters,  written  over  forty  years 
ago,  by  the  I'rincess  to  General  Thaon  di  Revel, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  then  Prince  Humbert,  letters 
mostly  concerned  with  anxious  sisterly  i)rojects  for 
the  Prince's  marriage.  E.  Ferretti  writes  of  tiie 
perpetual  problem  of  Church  and  State  with  some 
asperity  towards  the  conventional  clerical  view  con- 
cerning the  Pope's  position  as  "  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican,"  and  asks  sarcastically  whether  the  Swiss 
Guards  at  the  bronze  gates  are  not  intended  rather 
to  keep  the  Pope  in  than  to  keep  the  King  out. 
Marco  Foresi  contributes  a  fascinating  account  of 
G.  Bastianini,  a  brilliant  Italian  sculptor  of  the  last 
century,  who  died  young,  and  [who  had  so  steeped 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  that  his 
works  deceived  even  the  Berensons  of  his  day.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  Bastianini  died  jjoor  and  never 
sold  his  works  as  any  but  his  own,  but  unscrupulous 
dealers  trafficked  in  his  busts  as  Old  Masters  and 
obtained  fancy  prices  for  them.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  works  was  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  an  old  man, 
pronounced  by  experts  to  be  a  portrait  of  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  purchased  for 
;^544  for  the  Louvre.  It  gave  rise  to  interminable 
art  wrangles,  and  when  Bastianini  claimed  it  as  his 
own  he  was  denounced  as  an  unscrupulous  impostor. 

The  Rassfgna  Coiikmporanea  ]5ublishes  a  very 
vigorous  protest,  by  a  native  of  .Slalta,  against  the 
^■.ngli^h  treatment  of  Maltese  grievances,  who  declares 
that  friendship  with  Italy,  so  necessary  to  England 
to-day,  is  dependent  upon  the  cessation  of  all 
antagonism  towards  the  liberty  and  the  Italian  spirit 
of  the  island.  lie  demands  better  education  in  the 
Maltese  lyccfs,  the  abrogation  of  existing  regulations 
against  Italian  immigration,  and  calls  upon  Italy  to 
subsidise  Italian-teaching  schools.  .A.  very  sympa- 
thetic article,  with  admirable  illustrations,  describes 
the  work  of  the  New  English  Art  Club.  G.  Castellan! 
describes  in  turn,  with  considerable  psychological 
skill,  the  heroes  of  all  d'.Annun^io's  novels,  and  points 
out  how  from  degenerates  like  .\ndrea  Sperelli  they 
rise  progressively  to  be  heroes  like  Paolo  Tarsis 
He  argues  that  as  a  result  the  novels  are  in  the 
main  moral  and  inspiring,  a  deduction  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  open  to  question. 

The  Riforma  Sodak  has  brought  out  as  a  supple- 
ment a  very  valuable  report  of  an  investigation  made 
into  the  prevalent  conditions  of  sweated  labour  at 
.Milan,  where,  as  elsewhere,  low  wages,  long  hours, 
and  unsanitary  homes  are  the  lot  of  the  home-worker. 
Besides  a  number  of  tables' of  statistics  bearing  on 
the  problem  in  general,  the  supplement   includes  a 


detailed  report  on  fifty-one  working-class  families  of 
Milan,  a  report  full  of  pathetic  interest. 

In  the  Rivista  InlernazionaU  F.  dc  Dominicis 
writes  with  some  bitterness  of  the  Pan-Germanism  so 
rife  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which,  on  their 
southern  frontier,  is  felt  to  be  directed  against  Italian 
interests.  He  gives  an  instructive  list  of  the  numerous 
associations — educational,  linguistic,  commercial,  and 
political — whose  real  aim  is  the  jjushing  of  German 
interests,  many  of  which  carry  on  a  frankly  aggressive 
propaganda. 

The  Nuova  Anhlogia  publishes  a  recently  dis- 
covered MS.  giving  a  curious  account  of  an  audience 
with  Queen  Ivlizabeth  by  a  Count  de  Moretta,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Ivnianuel  Pbilibert  of  Savoy  to  ask 
her  hand  in  marriage  for  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  In 
defence  of  d'.-Vnnunzio's  play,  which  he  maintains 
would  have  been  applauded  by  the  Popes  of  the 
Renaissance,  Salvatore  Minocchi  writes  to  prove  that 
St.  Sebastian  is  a  wholly  legendary  personage. 
Corrado  Ricci  contributes  a  centenary  article  on 
Vasari,  and  the  deputy,  .\.  Celli,  describes  the  success- 
ful fight  being  waged  against  malaria  in  the  Roman 
Campagna.  

THE    CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

Till-;  July  number  gives  inordinate  prominence  to 
a  dream-sketch  of  Oxford  five  hundred  years  ago — in 
a  paper  forty-five  pages  long — but  otherwise  has  in  it 
much  that  is  both  suggestive  and  stimulating. 

A  very  careful  and  judicial  estimate  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
given  under  the  modest  title  of  "  Glimpses."  The 
writer  deals  very  faithfully  and  very  searchingly  with 
.\nglican  unfaithfulness :  "  far  too  much  heed  was 
pyid  to  the  Establishment  and  far  too  little  to  the 
building  of  the  City  of  God." 

Rev.  Dr.  Tisdall  dismisses  the  idea  of  reincarnation 
as  a  thing  without  proof,  "'a  fashionable  craze  among 
the  idle  and  unthinking,"  bound  to  go  to  the  limbo  of 
exploded  superstitions. 

Rev.  Herbert  Kelly  presses  for  Community  work 
as  needed  for  the  proper  development  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  not  least  for  the  correction  of  the 
individualism  which  will  only  serve  God  in  its  own 
way,  with  its  own  work,  its  own  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
The  Church,  he  thinks,  needs  a  thousand  Community 
workers,  in  three  equal  groups,  as  seemingly  a  standing 
army  of  the  Church  to  be  ordered  as  and  whither 
required. 

Rev.  U'.  R.  Matthews  discusses  Nietzsche  :  allows 
that  his  teaching  sujiphes  a  needed  corrective  to 
modern  sentimentalism  :  but  points  out  that  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Superman  we  require  to  practise  first  that 
silf-sacrifice  which  Nietzsche  condemns  :  no  free  com- 
munity which  has  thrown  off  the  despotism  of  priests 
'•  would  submit  to  the  worse  despotism  of  doctors." 

A  paper  on  the  poetry  of  Ireland,  past  and  present, 
fills  the  reader  with  a  wistful  love  both  of  the  people 
and  of  their  aspirations  in  verse. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

The  first  contribution  to  tlie  current  issue  of 
Espana  Moderiia  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Moors 
and  Moriscos  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
accounts  given  in  most  histories  of  the  Hfe  of  the 
Moors  just  prior  to,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
capitulation  of  Granada  are  of  a  kind  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  readers  for  the  unfortunate  aliens,  but 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  The  Catholic  kings,  he  says,  could  do 
nothing  else  than  act  as  they  did,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
"deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  upholding  the  faith." 
In  his  present  instalment  of  "  Modern  America," 
Professor  Vicente  Gay  writes  of  many  things,  includ- 
ing the  "  history  "  of  Argentina,  the  trade  of  Chili, 
and  University  life  in  the  South  American  Republics. 
In  order  to  induce  the  people  of  a  country  to  initiate 
the  making  of  a  glorious  future  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  past.  This  past  consists  of  history  (or  actual 
fact),  tradition  (or  a  mixture  of  fact  and  tales  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation),  and  legend  (or 
a  narrative  of  impossible  happenings).  Argentina 
has  the  possibility  of  a  great  future ;  its  people  are 
learning  its  past,  and  educated  individuals  are 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  traditions,  and 
legends. 

Among  the  various  contents  of  Nuestro  Tiempo, 
including  long  articles  on  the  Moroccan  Question, 
the  Ferrer  Trial,  Foreign  Politics,  and  the  Courts  of 
the  Revolution,  the  opening  contribution  takes  the 
lead,  figuratively  a.s  well  as  literally.  It  is  the  report 
of  a  lecture  on  Socialism  by  Seiior  Sanz  y  Escartin. 
The  writer  relates  the  origin  of  Socialism,  its  causes, 
how  it  differs  in  various  countries,  how  it  has  increased, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  to  check  it.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  alludes  to  English  Socialists,  such 
as  Carpenter,  Godwin,  and  Thompson,  and  says  that 
Karl  Marx  simply  copied  their  ideas,  and  was  not  an 
original  thinker.  Socialism  is  different  in  the  Latin 
countries  from  what  it  is  in  others,  such  as  Germany. 
In  Spain  it  approaches  anarchy,  owing  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  people  and  geographical  con- 
ditions. 

"  State  Intervention  in  Economic  Problems  "  is  the 
title  of  a  thoughtful  essay  in  Chidad  de  Bios,  of 
which  we  have  the  first  instalment.  The  writer 
details  the  different  views  on  the  subject,  showing 
how  some  publicists  think  that  the  State  should 
control  production  and  distribution,  while  others  dis- 
agree. Some  of  the  ideas  held  by  Socialists  would 
not  work,  and  the  Socialists  themselves  would  not 
like  to  see  them  put  into  practice.  Take  half  a 
million  people  and  place  them  on  an  island,  with 
orders  and  facilities  for  putting  such  ideas  into  force, 
and  the  result  would  be  disaster.  That  the  State 
should  intervene  under  certain  conditions  is  right,  but 
what  are  those  conditions  ?  .\nd  at  this  point,  like 
the  sensational  serial  story,  we  reach  the  "  To  be 
continued  in  our  next."  In  the  same  review  is  a 
long    dissertation    on    the    physiological    effects    of 


tobacco  and  alcohol.  The  usual  arguments  are 
adduced,  and  a  strong  case  is  made  out  against  both, 
but  some  concession  is  made  in  connection  with 
tobacco,  which  in  moderation  may  be  beneficial  in 
certain  instances. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

B.4LZAC  comes  to  the  fore  again  in  Cs  Gids.  The 
contribution,  "  Balzac  Intime,"  tends  to  show  that 
the  works  of  the  great  French  writer  are  a  reflection 
of  his  own  sentiments,  experiences,  virtues,  vices,  and 
passions.  There  is  also  an  essay  in  this  review  on 
the  subject  of  a  great  international  navy  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  idea,  says  the  writer,  is  not 
so  improbable  as  some  are  inclined  to  think.  He 
deals  with  the  position  of  Holland,  and  then  discusses 
the  composition  and  general  management  of  this 
cosmopolitan  fleet.  It  would  include  ships  from  the 
navies  of  all  the  great  nations ;  but  what  does  the 
term  "  great  nation  "  include  ?  The  management 
might  be  entrusted  to  a  Council  of  Admirals, 
nominated  after  the  style  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  actual  commander  of 
this  fleet  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  concerning 
his  appointment,  but  the  article  is  distinctly  worthy 
of  perusal.  "  The  Discovery  of  Our  West "  refers  to 
recent  explorations  in  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 
Of  course,  Surinam  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
discovered  recently,  but  the  author  points  out  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  practically  un- 
known ten  years  ago,  and  he  recounts  the  exploration 
undertaken  by  the  expedition  led  by  Dr.  Cappelle. 
The  Dutch,  he  remarks,  have  not  shown  much 
mclination  for  hero-worship. 

The  most  entertaining  contribution  to  Elsevier  is 
that  on  old  illustrated  advertising  devices — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  picture  which  represents  a  tailor's 
business  card.  It  shows  several  people,  clad  in  very 
scanty  costume,  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  a 
"dip  in  the  sea,"  entering  the  tailor's  establishment, 
while  another  stream  of  persons  can  be  seen  leaving 
the  shop  dressed  in  all  kinds  of  fashions.  Another 
article  concerns  sculpture  and  modelling  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  illustrations  of  St.  Ursula  sur- 
rounded by  children,  oak  carvings  of  David  and 
Goliath,  the  Madonna,  and  others.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous.  Yet  another  artistic  article  deals  with 
Japanese  Colour  Printing,  which  is  also  fully  illus- 
trated. 

In  De  Tij d Spiegel  \.\\Q  Agadir  incident  is  discussed, 
and  the  Moroccan  Question  sketched  in  outline. 
The  action  of  Germany  is  regarded  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  "  open  door "  and  for  securing  respect  for  the 
rights  of  smaller  nations,  while  the  political  action  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  criticised. 


Heine    is    the 
AfcJgnznie. 


■  great     ohilanderer "    in    T.P.'s 
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A  GREAT  GATHERING   AT  ANTWERP. 


PEori^E  are  swarming  in  AiUwcr|)  cvcrs  «liirc, 
for  not  only  is  the  town  lar^'c  in  itself  (it 
contains,  including  its  suburbs,  450,000  inhabi- 
tants), i>ut  it  is  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Virgin,  and 
consequently  every  Belgian  who  can  afford  the 
journey  is  helping  to  overflow  the  town.  Our  Con- 
gress of  1,750,  large  as  it  would  be  for  a  small  town, 
would  seem  to  be  lost  here.  But  not  so  ;  the  police- 
men know  us.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  you  are  treated 
with  extra  politeness  because  you  wear  the  Esperanto 
star.  Quite  naturally  also  the  Customs  officials  do  not 
ask  Esperantists  to  open  their  luggage  ;  and  the  only 
variation  to  this  monotony  of  kindness  is  when  the 
man  in  the  street  now  and  then  points  to  the 
star-wearers  and 
doubles  up  with  '' 
laughter  at  the 
queer  peoiile 
from  other 
countries  who 
\v ant  him  to 
learn  another 
language  than 
the  two  which 
are  conifulsory. 
For  Flemibh.and 
not  French,  is 
the  popular  lan- 
guage in  Ant- 
werp, and  when 
we  try  to  speak 
French  to  the 
market-folk,  por- 
ters, and  so  on, 
they  seem  to 
think  we  are 
speaking  Espe- 
ranto I 

Dr.  Zamenhof  is  not  well,  and  though  his  will  is 
strong  enough  to  bring  him  here,  his  body  rather 
resents  that  fact.  On  Saturday,  at  the  great  reception 
in  the  Town  Hall,  his  voice  was  weak  and  his  paleness 
very  marked.  The  reception  was  intended  to  be  the 
usual  private  official  "  akceptado,"  by  the  Maire  and 
councillors,  of  the  Doctor  and  the  Congress  officials, 
some  Embassy  folk — Japan  being  prominent — and 
such  "  eminentuloj "  as  Colonel  Pollen  and  Oscar 
Browning,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  doors  were 
opened  wide  to  the  Esperantists,  and  a  large  audience 
assembled  to  hear  the  speakers. 

The  Maire  welcomed  the  Doctor  as  one  of  the 
very  eminent  men  the  town  was  glad  to  receive,  and 
said  he  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  future  of 
Esperanto  and  the  good  its  use  would  do — the  more 
especially  for  such  a  commercial  and  maritime  town 
as  Antwerp.       He    presented    the    Doctor    with    a 


lown 


hcauiirul  crystal  drinking  glass,  embossed  with  the 
arms  of  the  town,  and,  breaking  off  four  of  the  six 
roses  it  contained — for  the  rose  of  Brabant  is  the 
emblem  of  the  town — he  presented  them  to  .Mrs. 
Zamenhof  with  the  remark  that  thus  some  of  the 
town's  glory  was  [)assed  over  to  her. 

The  Doctor  thanked  him  in  a  few  charming  words, 
and  then  the  great  audience  unexpectedly  broke  the 
quiet  with  the  Esperanto  hynin  of  peace  and  good- 
will. 

On  Sunday  the  usual  services  took  place,  divided 
as  always  into  two  broad  sections — Protestant  and 
Catholic.  The  6rst  met  in  the  German  church,  and 
a   full   congregation   listened    to    a   sermon   by   an 

enthusiastic  mis- 
^  sionary  worker, 
Dr.  Van  Griet- 
huysen,  whose 
Esperanto  elo- 
quence was  fer- 
vid. The  other 
branch  took  part 
in  the  Cathedral 
-ervice,  and  the 
extraordinary 
spectacle  was 
^cen  of  the  mag- 
nificent proces- 
sion of  the  Vir- 
gin (the  figure  is 
supposed  to  be 
worth  ;^40,ooo), 
with  the  brilliant 
banners  of  the 
chuich  sectiort 
following,  and 
the  Esperanto 
flag  conspicuous 
as  the  first  banner  borne  after  the  Church  dignitaries 
who  carried  the  Host.  For  now  that  it  is  known 
that  the  Pope  is  wholly  favourable  to  Esperanto  the 
enthusiasm  of  Catholics  is  awakened. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Flanders  Opera  House  was 
filled,  it  is  said,  as  it  never  before  has  been  filled,  in 
spite  of  the  great  heat.  Mrs.  Carew,  as  the  Queen, 
in  the  play  entitled  "  Devo  de  Rego,"  was  able  to  fill 
the  house  with  her  splendid  intonation.  The  motive 
of  the  play  is,  that  to  save  the  King  from  entering 
into  a  war  which  will  devastate  Europe,  the  Queen 
tells  a  lie  to  awaken  his  dormant  soul.  Every  word 
told,  and  the  audience  cheered  her  patriotic  words  to 
the  echo.  Then  followed  a  comedy,  in  which  a 
father  who  will  not  permit  his  daughter  to  marry  lets 
part  of  his  house  "to  quiet  people."  The  lover  gets  a 
rabid  trombone  player  to  hire  the  rooms  !  Miss  Schafer, 
as  the  "  quiet"  wife,  kept  her  audience  and  her  "hjs- 


Aiitwerp.  in  which   r  r,   Zair.enhoi'  was  received 
by  the  Eurgomeister. 
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band  "  fully  occupied  with  laughing.  The  third  part 
was  a  comic  opera  with  one  hundred  performers  and 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  the  chief  performers  being 
"  Antwerp"  and  "Peter  Paul  Rubens." 

Monday  morning  is  always  used  for  a  session  of 
the  several  national  committees,  followed  by  the 
formal  opening  ceremony  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  our 
readers  about  the  enthusiastic  greeting  which  Dr. 
Zameiihof  received ;  the  Antwerp  journals  record 
anew  their  amazement  at  the  sight  of  the  ovation 
given  to  the  small,  quiet,  modest,  and  somewhat  stiff 
figure  with  the  wonderful  eyes.  He  thanked  His 
Majesty  King  Albert  for  his  protection,  the  Antwerp 
authorities  and  the  Congress  organisers  for  their  work 
and  hospitality,  and  suggested  that  a  telegram  should 
be  sent  to  Schleyer,  the  author  of  Volapiik,  to  record 
the  thanks  of  our  Congress  to  the  man  who  first  made 
the  idea  of  an  international  language  a  practical  fact. 

Then  succeeded  the  usual  official  greetings,  this 
year  more  abundant  than  ever.  The  telegram  of 
good-will  sent  by  our  Lord  Mayor  was  received  with 
tumultuous  cheering.  Many  Governments  sent 
representatives,  the  Chinese  amongst  them.  Dr. 
Yemans,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  The  Norwegian  Consul  said 
that  his  Government  had  not  hitherto  thought  much 
of  the  matter ;  thsy  were  a  polyglot  people,  but  the 
representations  of  many  serious-minded  men  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  value  of  such  a  language, 
and  in  future  they  would  encourage  its  study.  Some 
thirty-five  countries  were  represented,  either  officially 
or  by  Esperanto  organisations,  and  the  dramatic 
moment  came  when  Captain  Perigord,  sent  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  produced  the  golden  collar  and  order 
of  Isabella,  and  called  upon  the  Spanish  Consul  to 
fasten  it  round  Dr.  Zamenhof's  neck. 

Flemish  being  the  language  of  the  people,  and  Paul 
Spaak  the  popular  playwright,  Mr.  Van  der  Biest 
chose  that  author's  "Kaatje"  for  translation  into 
Esperanto.  And  it  has  been  a  most  happy  choice. 
The  heroine  is  a  simple  home-dwelling  maiden,  who 
has  been  adopted  by  her  aunt  and  uncle  as  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  Her  cousin  Jan  desires 
to  be  a  painter,  and  demands  permission  to  study 
in  Rome.  There  were  no  trains  in  his  day,  so 
Kaatje  and  the  parents  bewail  the  dangerous 
journey.  For  two  years  and  a  half  scarcely  a  word 
comes  to  Jan's  people,  then  suddenly  he  himself 
ai  rives,  but  world-worn,  weary,  and  with  a  queer 
companion  whom  he  introduces  as  his  wife.  It  does 
not  need  much  imagination  to  picture  the  scene.  Jan 
is  no  longer  a  hero  even  to  Kaatje ;  but  with  tender, 
unselfish  love  she  buries  her  own  hopes  and  sets  to 
work  to  help  the  pair  to  settle  into  the  home  life. 
The  romance  has  a  happier  ending  than  Jan 
deserved.  Pomona  hates  the  country,  longs  for  her 
own  sunny  Italy,  and  at  length,  finding  that  Jan  will 
not  return  there,  she  disappears,  leaving  it  to  him 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  married  her.  The 
actors  were  as  perfect  in  Esperanto  as  in  their  own 


tongue,  and  the  stage  setting  was  a  most  interesting 
presentation  of  the  Flemish  home  of  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

On  Wednesday  the  rather  feared  meeting  of  the 
elected  delegates  took  ])lace,  their  first  duty  being  to 
decide  whether  they  were  "  to  be  or  not  to  be." 
The  English  had  expressed  themselves  against  the 
idea,  but  other  countries  were  as  strongly  for  it,  and 
after  vigorous  discussion  the  desire  of  Dr.  Zamenhof 
was  gained,  and  in  future  congresses  only  elected 
delegates  may  rote,  though  all  Congress  members  may 
speak.  Thus  we  shall  have  "  representation,"  and 
further  it  was  decided  that  taxation  must  follow,  for 
the  Central  Office  will  have  to  be  supported.  How- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Esperanto  Parliament  will 
still  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  More  than 
ever  doctors,  teachers,  mathematicians,  pacifists, 
socialists,  etc.,  are  using  the  Congress  occasion  for 
specialist  discussions.  More  festivals  are  yet  to  come, 
and  the  great  Universala  Esperanta  Asocio,  with  its 
business  and  tourist  sections,  will  have  a  three-day 
Congress. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  during  the  Con- 
gress was  that  when,  after  a  prolonged  general 
meeting,  a  delegate  from  the  Washington  U.S.A. 
Blind  Society  came  forward  and  presented  Dr. 
Zamenhof  \Yith  a  beautiful  silk  standard,  its  pole 
being  so  jointed  that  it  can  be  folded  up  and  packed 
with  his  luggage.  It  has  silver  fittings,  and  the  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  blind  people  them- 
selves as  a  testimony  ol  their  affection  for  the  man  who 
has  opened  a  new  world  to  them,  and  whose  visit  to 
them  at  Washington  last  year  will  never  be  forgotten. 

A  mirthful  contrast  was  presented  by  the  scene  of 
Friday  afternoon.  One  of  the  special  Congress  fetes 
was  the  excursion  on  the  Scheldt,  for  which  three 
large  steamboats  had  been  chartered.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  notice  had  been  posted  up  that  the  Congress 
members  should  meet  at  the  Royal  Athenee  and 
escort  Dr.  Zamenhof  through  the  town  to  the  docks. 
Just  as  he  appeared  it  occurred  to  somebody  that 
Esperantists  could  draw  a  carriage  as  well  as  horses. 
Ropes  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  horses  disappeared, 
and  away  went  the  astonished  Doctor  and  his  wife. 
No  band  was  needed  to  advertise  their  approach,  the 
street  gamins  did  that,  and  when  the  i,6oo  or 
so  arrived  at  the  Exchange,  where  the  "  Place  "  was 
thronged  by  the  members  returning  after  their  mid- 
day meal,  all  .Antwerp  seemed  to  be  assembled,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  sober-minded  business  men  will 
not  forget  the  Esperantists. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  a  sub-committee  of 
three  has  been  appointed  to  receive  all  suggestions 
for  the  ruling  of  the  Administrative  Council.  Mr. 
Archdeacon,  the  French  engineer,  has  offered 
20,000  francs  to  be  used  for  prizes  for  Esperantists 
in  French  schools,  and  a  beautifiil  picture  of  the 
Antwerp  Haven,  by  a  Flemish  painter  of  renown,  has 
been  presented  to  Dr.  Zamenhof  as  a  memorial. 

I  must  close  with  the  cry  one  hears  everywhere  — 
"  Vivu  Zamenhof !  Vivu  Zamenhof  i  " 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME     AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  : 

Sm:ill  Ownership, by  SirC.  I'arker,  "  NinetecnlhCcnl, ' 

Sept. 
An    ICmply  Country-side,   by   F.   li.  Green,  "  linglish 
Rev,"  Sept. 
Armies  : 

t  )ur  Citizen  Defence,  by  Sir  H.  GiUean-Rcid,  "  (Lnglish 

Rev.'"  Sept. 
The  MiHl.-iry  Pohcy  of  Italy,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Mallcterre, 
"  (lueslions  IlipKiiiiatiques,"  Aug.  l6. 
Ballooning',  Aerial  Navigation : 

I'runresb  in    .\eronaulics,  by    Major    H.  Bannernian- 

I'hillips,  '■  I'nited  .Service  Mag,"  Sept. 
Militarv    .\ircralt,   by    \V.    Fraser,    "  United   Service 

Mag,'"  Sept. 
.An  .Airship  X'oyage,   by    H.   Warner  Allen,   "  Cornhill 
.M.ig,"  Sept. 
Church  of  England  : 

Convocation  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  by  Bishop 
H.  Baynes,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Crime,  Prisons  : 
'Humanising   the   Prisons,  by  M.    \.  Swift,    ".Atlantic 
Mthly,-  .Aug. 
Edacation  : 

Religious  Teaching   in  Secondary  Schools,  by  .A.  C. 
Benson,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Emigration  : 

Stat'.-  Control,  by  H.  Ingleby,  "  Empire  Rev,"  Sept. 
Housing  Problems  : 

The  Housing  Question  at  Spandau  : 

Bauiueri,  Ur.,  on,  "  I'reussischc  Jahrbiichcr,"  .Aug. 
ICberstadt,  Dr.  R.,  on,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher," 
Aug. 
Insurance,  National : 

The  Kthics  of  .Medical  Practice,  by  I'rof.  J.  .A.  Lindsay, 
"  Nineteentli  Cent,"  Sept. 
Labour  Prob'ems : 

Toe  Labour  Party  and  Labour  Problems,  bv  T.  Good, 

"  Worlds  Work,"  Sept. 
Democracy  .Arrives,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
The    Labour    Revolt  and    Its    Meaning,    by   J.    Ellis 

Barker,  '•  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
The  Economics  of  Strikes,  by  Harold  Co.\,  "  Financial 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Sept. 
German      Industrial      Inspection,     by     E.     Fischer, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  .Aug.  lo. 
Insurance  against  Unemployment   at  Cologne,  by  Dr. 
.A.  Erdmann,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  .Aug.  lo. 
Navies  : 

I'he    Naval   .Agreement,   by    Lieut.    L.    H.    Hordern, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  Sept. 
The  French  Navy,  by  Captain,  R.M.,  "  United  Service 

.Mag. "  Sept. 
The  .Aiistro-Hungarian  Dreadnoughts,  by  Commander 

Davin,  •'  (.Questions  Diplomatiques,"  -Aug.  i. 
The    I'nited'   States    Navy,    by    Sir   W.    H.   White, 
■■  .Atlantic  .Mthly,"  Aug. 
Parliamentary  : 
The  British  Revolution,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Forum," 

.Aug. 
The  Prime  iMinister's  Crime,  "  Blackwood,"  Sept. 
A   Constitutional  Crisis,  by  Zeno,  "  Fortnightlv  Rev," 

Sept. 
The   Crown    and   the    Crisis,    by   J.  .A.   R.   Marriott, 
"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 


.After   the  Crisis,  by  .A.   Ponsonby,  ''Contemp.   Rev," 

Sept. 
The  Need  for  a  Re-Creation  of  Our  Constitution,  by 

Earl  of  Dunraven,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
The   Danger    Ahead,    by    Harold   Cox,   "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Sept. 
Our  Jacobins,  by  W.  Sichel,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
file  End  of  the  Beginning,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Sept. 
llow  the  Peerage  fell,  by  Capt.  Swinton,  '"  Fortnightlv 

Rev,"  Sept. 
The    Payment   of  Members,   by    Viscount    Helmsley, 

"  Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Sept. 
The    Future   of   Unionism,   by*    Indiscreet     Unionist, 

"  World's  Work."  Sept. 
Population  Questions  : 

N.uioiiiil  Aid  for  .Mothers  (in  France,),  by  H.  Coulon 

.iiid  K.  de  Chavagncs,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Aug.  i. 
Race  Problems  ; 

Lnder  the  Yoke,  bv  H.  W.  Nevinson,  "North  Ainer. 

Rev,"  Aug. 
Railways  : 

Is  an   International   Railway   Conference  Necessary  ? 

by  Dr.  Stegemann,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  National  Idea  and  the  Railways  (in  Germany),  by 

R.  Quaatz,  "  Preussische  Jahrbucher, '  Aug. 
Savings  Banks,  Loan  Banks  : 

Co-operative   Credit    Banks,  by   H.  L.  Wolff,   "  T.P.'s 

.Mag,"  Sept. 
Social  Problems  : 

Economics  of  the   Salvation  Armv,  bv  Col.  A.  Bates, 

'•  World's  Work,"  Sept. 
Women  : 

Woman    Suffrage,   by   Gwendolen    Overton,    "  North 

Amer,  Rev,"  .Aug. 
The     Opportunity    of     1912,    by    Arthur    Ponsonby, 

"  Englishwoman,"  Sept. 
Women's  Sufl'rage  in    Finland,   by   Rosalind  Travers, 

'■  Englishwoman,''  Sept. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

Colonies  and  the  Empiie  : 
The  Imperial  Conference  : 

Gisborne,  F.  A.  W.,  on,  "  Empire  Rev,"  .Sept. 

Park',  ,A.  de,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  .Aug.  i. 
The  Conference  and  the  Empire,  "  Round   Table,"  Aug. 
Foreign  and  International  Affairs  : 

The   Balance  of   Power  in  1915,  by   H.   D.   Brandyce, 

"  Forum,"  Aug. 
Peace  Movement : 
World- Peace,  by  X'lce-.Adm.  von  Ahlefeld,  "Deutsche 

Rev,"  Aug. 
Disarmament  and   .Arbitration,  by  Observer,  "North 

.Amer.  Rev,"  .Aug. 
Africa : 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and   His  Successor  in  Egypt,  by  W., 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
Copts   and    Muslims  in   Egypt,  by   Dr.   .A.   J.  Butler, 

■■  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
The  Moroccan  Question  ; 

Bourgeois,  E.,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Aug.  10. 

Daniels,   Dr.  Emil,  on,   "  Preussische  Jahtbuciier, 
Aug. 

Diplomatist  on,  "  Empire  Rev,"  Sept. 

Gamazo,  Count  G.  M..  on,  "  Deiftsche  Rev,"  Aug. 

Irmer.  G.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Aug. 
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The    Revieav   of    Reviews. 


Tliomasson,  Commander  de,  on,  "  Questions  Diplo- 
matiques,"  Aug.  i. 
Alcohol  in  Africa,  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  Sept. 
Alsace-Lorraine  :    "* 

The   Struggle  for   French   Civilisation,   by  A.   Leroy- 

Beaulieu,  "  Correspondant,''  Aug.  25. 
The   Alsace-Lorraine  of  Bismarck,  by  Baron  Bonnal 
de   Ganges,  "Rev.  du   .Monde  Ancien  et  Nouveau," 
Aug. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Historical  and  Political  Relations  between  .Austria  and 
II  ungary,   by    F.   von    Kossuth,   "  Deutsche    Rev," 

Electoral    Reform,    etc.,   in    Hungary,   by   L.   Korodi, 
"  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  .'^ug. 
Canada  : 

Canada's  Choice,   by   Capt.   C.   Battine,   "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Sept. 
.Americans  in  Canada,  by   D.  Bellet,  "  Rev.  des   Fran- 

ijais,"  Aug. 
A    Warning   to    Canada,  by    Dr.   J.   Beattie    Crozier, 
"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
China  : 

The  Reform  Movement,  by  Dr.  P.  Rohrbach,  "  Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher, '  Aug. 
France  : 

Can  the  Legislative  Power  be  limited  'f  by   G.  Aron, 

'■  Grande  Rev,"  Aug.  25. 
Revolutionary  Forces  in  France,  by  R.  de   Marmande, 

"  (jrande  Rev,"  Aug.  10. 
France  and  Germany,  "  La  Revue,"  Aug.  15. 
The   German   Plan   of  Campaign   against    France,  by 
^'.,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
Germany  : 

German  Policy  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  T.  Kirkup, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
France  and  Germany,  see  under  France. 
I'he  Satellites  of  Germany,  by  P.  Kovnike,  "  Questions 
Diplomatiques,"  Aug.  16. 
India  : 

Indian    Law    and     English     Legislation,    by    Justice 

Sankaran  Nair,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Demilitarisation  of  India,  by  Major  A.  O'Brien, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  Sept. 
Volunteering   in    India,  by   Capt.    R.    Monck-Mason, 

"  Linited  Service  Mag,"  Sept. 
French  India,  by  L.  Holtz,  "  La  Revue,"  Aug.  I. 
Indo-China  : 

France  and  Germany,  "  La  Revue,''  Aug.  15. 
Japan  : 

Japan   and   Latin  .America,  by   Syhestre,  "  Universile 
Catholique,"  Aug. 
Mexico  : 

The  Truth  about  Mexico,  "  Correspondant,"  .Aug.  10. 
Mexican  Revolution,  by  A.  Vernicres,  "  Rev.  de  Paris," 
Aug.  15. 
Russia  : 

Nationalism  in   Russia,  by   F.  von  W.,   "Preussische 
Jahrbijchcr,"  Aug. 
South  America  : 

lapan   and   Latin  America,  by  Sylvestre,  "  L'niversite 
Catholique,"  Aug. 
Switzerland : 

Reorganisation  of  the  Political  Federal  Department, 
by  V.  Rossel,  "  Bibliothfeque  L'niverselle,"  .Aug. 
Turkey  : 

.Albanians,  Turks,  and  Russians,  by  H.  N.  Br.iiisford, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 


United  SUtes  : 
President    Taft's   Volte    Face,    by    George    Harvey, 

"  North  .Anier.  Rev, "  Aug. 
The    Ne.xt     Presidential    Election,    by    Ex-Democrat, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  -Aug. 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  L'nited  States,  by  W.  Weber, 

"  Preussische  Jahrbucher,"  .Aug. 
Public   Ownership,  by  Sydney   Brooks,  "  North  .Amer. 

Rev,"  Aug.  ■    ■ 

Negro   Influences  in  .American  Life,  by  \V.  \V.  Kenil- 

vvorth,  "  Forum,"  Aug. 


THE  CHINESE   FOREIGN  MINISTER. 

The  World's  Work  for  September  gives  the 
following  account  of  Liang  Tun-yen  : — 

For  the  rest  of  the  world — indeed,  for  China  itself — the  most 
important  feature  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Emjiire  is  the  accession  of  Liang  Tun-yen  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  China  has, 
in  full  charge  of  her  relations  with  other  nations,  a  statesman  of 
modern  ideas,  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Liang  Tun-yen,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  of 
which  Canton  is  the  capital  and  from  which  the  finest  type  of 
Chinamen  comes,  was  sent  as  a  boy  to  the  United  Slates  for  his 
eilucation,  which  he  found  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  at 
^'aIe  University.  Going  home,  he  was  for  fil'leen  years 
secretary  and  adviser  to  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  at  Wu- 
chang, opposite  Hankow. 

When  the  Viceroy  was  called  to  Peking,  Liang  became 
secretary  to  the  celebrated  Viian  .Shih-kai  at  Tientsin,  and 
ttiohji  of  that  treaty  port — the  port  for  Peking.  When  Viian 
was  summoned  to  Peking  to  take  the  management  of  the  Boartl 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  190S,  Liang  went  along  in  the  capacity 
of  Second  Associate  President.  In  the  Foreign  Office,  Liang 
made  an  extremely  favourable  impression  on  all  mtn  of  the 
West  who  had  dealings  with  him. 

Last  summer,  however,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  Liang 
resigned,  ostensibly  to  travel  for  his  health.  When  the 
announcement  went  out  ihat  in  the  reorganised  Chinese 
Government,  the  foreign  aff-iirs  of  the  Empire,  so  important  in 
this  hour  of  crisis,  were  to  be  committed  to  him,  few  knew 
that  he  was  living  inco^'iiIo  in  a  Maryland  village  in  the  United 
Slates. 


THE  GERMAN  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

The  Worlds  IVcrk  contains  the  I'ollowing  account 
of  .Alfred  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  whom  the  writer 
describes  as  the  hero  or  villain  of  the  Agadir  in- 
cidetit : — 

The  Foreign  Minister  is  a  native  of  .Stuttgart,  where  he  was 
boin  in  1S52.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Tubingen, 
Leipsic,  and  Strasburg.  In  the  latter  place  he  graduated  in  the 
Law.  In  1S79  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was 
successively  Secretary  at  the  Embassies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 
and  Constantinople.  In  1895  he  was  Minister  to  Denmark,  and 
in  1900  was  appointed  Minister  to  Roumania. 

There  are  many  personal  stories  told  indicative  of  the  Foreign 
Minister's  character.  He  seems  to  be  extremely  independent  in 
small  matters  ;  and  his  associates,  up  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
are  forced  to  accept  his  personal  peculiarities.  He  frets  under 
the  restraints  of  Court  life  ;  and  much  prefers  to  meet  his  chief 
on  board  the  Imperial  yacht  or  on  the  manoeuvre  field  than 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  royal  palaces. 
Those  who  know  him  best  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  strongest 
men  modern  Germany  has  produced  ;  and  that  if  he  does  not 
suffer  from  treason  above  or  below  he  will  go  far  towartls 
solidifying  and  establishing  that  uncertain  and  always  explosixt 
quanli'y  known  as  German  diplomacy. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH. 


WHAT    A    REVOLUTION    IS    LIKE.* 

A     PROPHETICAL    FORECAST    BY    MR.    WINSTON     CHURCHIL'. 


Mr.  WirisliMi  S|)i'iucr  (Niiircliill  last  iiiDrilli  InkI 
t'lic  iiiiiisiial  inipiii-tiiiiity  of  vorityiii};  hy  tlii'  cxpcri- 
omo  of  a  Minister  of  State  tlic  acciirncy  of  liis  iiiin- 
^iiiatioii  as  a  novelist.  Wlirn  the  llmm'  J^i-crctary, 
finding  himself  faco  to  face  with  the  General  Strike, 
navo  orders  for  the  oet\i|iation  of  the  riiilways  hy  an 
;irniv  of  50,001)  men,  and  di>spatclied  armed  cruisers 
ti>  the  Mer.sey  to  protect  tlie  docks  at  Liverpool,  he 
must  have  reealled,  at  least  momentarily,  in  the  .stress 
of  his  arduous  lahonrs,  that  he  had  hcen  throiiRli  i! 
all  hefore.  In  his  <'arly  youth,  when  he  hail  only 
turned  his  lirsl  (piarter  of  a  century.  AVm.stDii 
Churchill  had  thoujjht  it  all  out,  hod  pictuied  the 
stirriri};  .scenes  when  a  furious  populace  stirpes  through 
iho  .streets,  to  he  checked  hy  the  sliarj).  .stern  voice 
of  the  rifle,  and  had  realis<vl  in  advance  how  he 
would  feel  if  he  were  Mini.ster  of  State  confronting;  a 
revolution,  and  also  if  he  were  a  popular  hern  lead- 
iufi  it.  So,  wi(ho\it  more  apology,  I  ifiiiore  the  hiiok,s 
.if  la.st  month,  and  revive  the  almo.st  fcufiotten  ''  Say- 
rola,"  as  the  hook  of  this  month.  containiiiK.  as  it 
Iocs,  the  skr-tcli  in  outline  of  the  picture  which  the 
author,  as  Home  Secretary,  had  to  complete  in  the 
mosaic  of  actual   fact. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  uiulouhtcdly  the  most  con\- 
mauding  out.standinp:  fisure  of  the  Rroup  of  ^linis- 
ters  who  had  to  handle  the  strike  last  month.  ^Ir. 
Lloyd  Gcorsre  was  the  nukst  winniiiji.  ^Ii".  Huxton  tin- 
most  lahorious.  and  Mr.  A.squith  the  least  successful 
iif  the  Ministerial  junta  upon  w-honi  was  thrown  the 
n'llc  of  saviours  of  a  society  suddenly  threatened 
with  dissoluticui.  But  Mr.  Winston  (hurchill,  as  the 
Home  Secretary,  held  the  post  of  danizei.  On  him 
devolved  the  resjwnsihility  for  maintaininji  order. 
It.  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  had  to  give  the  ccuii- 
niand  to  use  troops,  who  in  case  of  need  would  iu)t, 
and  who,  as  a  matt(M-  of  fact,  did  not,  hesitate  to 
-hoot.  He  was  the  hero  of  his  own  romance.  On 
the  whole,  althou<;h  he  was  too  slack  in  dealing  with 
•peaceful  picketing"  in  the  early  pliase.s  of  the 
London  strike — issuing  a  circular  hy  way  of  dealing 
with  the  overturn  of  vans  he  rallie<l  splendidly  at 
the  close.  Alike  in  word  and  in  deed,  he  displayed 
the  higlx^t  qualities  of  a  resolute  Minister.  He  did 
not,  shrink  from  hi.s  responsihilities.  He  saw  his 
duty  clearly,  and  he  did  it  bravely.  There  was  no 
\-indictivene.-ss  ahout  his  acts  nor  ill-temper  in  his 
speeches.  Ho  held  the  balance  with  an  even  hand. 
Kepres.sing  the  fussy  eagerness  of  excited  subordi- 
nates and  panic-stricken  local  authorities,  he  never 
liesitated  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  most  drastic 
nu'asures  to  safeguard  tho.se  great  national  interests 
of  which  he  was  the  official  trustee.  His  speech  at  the 
close  of  the  scs-sion  was  a  masterpiece  of  exposition, 
as  condensed  as  it  was  dignified,  and  as  irresistible 
in  its  argument  as  it  was  cogent  in  its  lucid  presen- 
tation of  the  facts. 

Krankly  it  came  upon  the  country  as  a  surprise 
iliat  so  young  a  man  could  have  done  so  well  and 
spoken  so  wisel.y.  Whatever  else  the  crisis  has  done 
'ir  left  undone,  it  has  given  the  nation  a  much  higher 
i-stiniate  than  it  had  before  of  the  present  Home 
Secretary. 

•■  Savrola."    hy    W-    S.    Churchill.      (Newnes.    6cl.) 


IVrliaps  one  secret  ol  the  Honu'  .Seirelary's  success 
is  that  twelve  years  ago,  while  he  was  fresh  from 
the  I'xperiences  of  the  Hoer  Wai  .  Winston  Churchill 
tlionghl  out  the  whole  situiitinn.  not.  of  ccuirse.  in 
it.s  actual  details,  but  ii]  its  funilameiital  realities. 
He  8t>t  himself  delilK;rat<'ly  to  imagine  how  the  head 
of  the  (iovernment  feels  when  confronted  by  popular 
(li.MVJiitent,  ripening  into  armed  revolt;  and  at  the 
sanu\  tiuH"  he  thn-w  himself  with  even  greater  ardour 
into  the  task  of  imagining  how  a  popular  le.ider 
would  rallv  the  forces  of  discontent  in  order  to  over- 
thiow  ihe  Government  of  the  day.  In  "Savrola''  we 
have  the  result,  in  the  foiin  of  a  romance,  of  the 
Home  .Secretary's  imaginings.  We  are  able  to  see 
how  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  thought  him.self  into 
till-  skin  of  the  Tom  Manns  and  Home  .Secretaries  of 
to-day.  ''Savrola.'"  although  an  interesting  romance, 
i.s  chiefly  important  for  the  light  which  it  thiows 
up<in  the  working  of  the  Home  .Secretary's  mind.  It 
is  part  of  the  irony  of  circumstance  that  Mr.  Winston 
('•hurchill  personified  himself  as  the  leader  of  the 
foi'ce.s  of  diseontenl  and  not  as  tile  President  who 
represented  the  executive  Governnient  of  the  day. 
TIu-  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  Mr.  Tillett, 
ami  .Mr.  Hamsay  Maolnnald  might  perhaps  re-read 
'Savrida'    with    advantage. 

The  story  of  '•  Savrola  "  is  laid  in  the  Republic  of 
Laurania,  wliich.  after  a  period  of  civil  war,  had 
settled  down  under  the  presidency  or  dictatorship  of 
President  .\ntonio  .Molai-a,  a  man  of  the  Portirio 
Diaz  type,  who,  besides  being  President,  was  married 
to  a  singularly  beautiful  woman,  with  whom,  of 
course,  Savrola  falls  in  love,  and  whom  he  ultimately 
marries.  This,  liowevei-.  does  not  in  any  wav  fore- 
shadow the  coming  of  .Mis.  Winston  Churehill.  but 
was  merely  broiighi  in  f(U'  the  exigencies  of  the 
story.  President  Molara  had  suspended  the  Consti- 
tution, but  at  last,  after  live  years,  when  demonstra- 
tion had  followed  demonstration,  and  riot  had  suc- 
ceeded riot,  and  even  the  army  showed  signs  of  un- 
rest, the  president  decided  to  summon  a  represen- 
tative .Assembly.  He  took  precautions  against  .secur- 
ing a  hostile  House  by  a  decree  disfranchising  half 
tlu'  electors.  On  the  discovery  of  this  fraud  a  popu- 
lar tumult  arose,  and  the  opening  chapter  deserilx>.s 
the  sharp  clash  between  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  those  of  popular  discontent.  The  Lancei-s  charged 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  carriage  of  the  Pri-si- 
cU'iit.  and  finding  thev  refused  to  dispers<',  the  troops 
were  ordereil  to  tire.  The  following  passage  describes 
the   result: — 

Tliere  wa«  a  rattle  of  t)retM'li-block8  us  the  rifles  were 
l.i.ided.  The  |ie>ple  immediately  in  front  of  the  troops 
fltnigpled  madly  to  escape  the  impending  volley  One 
man.  a  man  in  a  straw  hat.  kept  his  head.  He  rushed 
f<»rward.  "For  Ood'e  sake  don't  tire!"  he  cried.  "Have 
nierc.v  I      We    will    disperse." 

Tliere  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  sharp  order,  and  a 
loud  explosion,  followed  hy  screams.  The  man  in  Ihe 
straw  h.at  bent  backwards  and  fell  on  the  g:roiind;  other 
flexures  also  sub8tde<l  and  la.\-  still  in  curiously  twisted 
postures.  Everyone  else  except  the  soldiers  fled;  fortuD- 
atcl.v  there  were  many  exits  to  the  square,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  almost  deserted.  Tlie  President's  rarriage 
made  its  way  through  the  flying  crowd  to  the  g-.ites  of  the 
palace,  which  were  guarded  by  more  soldiers,  and  passed 
through   in   safety. 
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All  was  lio'v  over.  The  sjiirit  of  tlie  iwAi  uas  br  )l;eii 
and  the  wide  expajise  of  Coiiatilulioii  Square  was  soon 
nearly  empty.  Pm-tv  1  •nlies  and  some  expended  carlvidges 
lay  tin  the  e-rdund-  Bnth  had  iilayed  their  part  in  the 
historv  of  hnnian  development  and  passed  out  of  the 
eonsid'eralions  of  living  men.  Nevertheless  the  soldiers 
pickeil  up  the  empty  eases,  and  presently  »otne  police 
lauie  with  carts  and  tiiok  the  other  things  away,  and  all 
was    (luiel    again    in    Laurania. 

Forty  people  fell  in  the  pngos  of  '■  Siivrola,''  wliieli 
was  ptiblislied  in  the  yoar  19110 ;  the  deaths  for  .which 
t'ho  Home  Secretary  was  rcspnnsilile  were  only  four 
in  ntiin}>er,  so  that  the  novelist  was  ten  times  more 
.saiigTiinary   tliaii  the   statesman. 

President  Molara  showed  himself  as  vigoroii.s  in 
repressing  the  popular  fury  raised  by  the  shooting  as 
was  his  creator,  our  present  Home  Secretary.  Dismay 
and  hitter  anger  fillod  the  city.  The  news  of  the 
lusilade  spread  fast  and  far.  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  its  effects  were  greatly  exaggerated.  But 
the  police  precautions  were  well  conceived  and  ably 
carried  out.  When  the  leaders  of  the  Popular  party 
came  together  after  the  shooting,  we  seem  to  see  au 
exaggerated  description  in  advance  of  the  councils 
that  prevailed  among  certain  Solidars  in  Trafalgar 
Square  and  elsewhere  after  the  termination  of  the 
strike :  — 

Besides,  everyone  was  agitated  by  the  reeent  riot,  and 
was  eager  to  do  something.  The  Ijabour  delegates  were 
particularly  angry.  Working-men.  assembled  in  constitu- 
tional manner  to  express  their  grievances,  had  been  shot 
down  b.v  a  hireling  soldiery  (natf.-.-tjC7'cd  was  the  word 
most  generally  used.  Vengeance  must  be  taken:  but  how? 
The    wildest   schemes    were    suggested. 

All  was  ootifusion  until  Savrola  appeared  upon  the 
.scene.  Savrola  was  thirty -two :  the  present  age  of 
the  Home  Secretary  is  thirty-seven.  Of  Savrola  we 
are  told  that  his  very  presence  imparted  a  feeling  of 
confidence  to  his  followers.  His  high  and  ample  fore- 
head must  have  contained  the  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion. His  determined  composure  seemed  equal  to 
the  utmost  stroke  of  fate.  Here  we  have  the  model 
upon  which  Mr.  Win.ston  Churchill  has  moulded  the 
Home  Secretary.  His  moderation  and  oomposiire 
irritated  the  more  hot-headed  members  of  his  Party, 
but  ultimately  he  triumphed.  In  reply  to  the  re- 
proaches of  a  friend  who  considered  that  the  people 
ought  to  have  sprung  to  arms  at  once.  Savrola  re- 
plies, "Look  here,  Min-et;  1  am  as  young  as  you: 
I  feel  as  acutely  as  1  am  full  of  enthusiasm.  I.  too, 
hate  Molaia  more  than  is  wise  or  philosophic:  but  I 
contain  myself  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  giving 
way."  We  aiv  introduced  to  Savrola's  study,  which 
was  ■'  the  oliaml>er  of  a  jihilosopher.  but  of  no  frigid. 
academic  recluse;  it  was  the  chamber  of  a 
man  who  appreciated  :ill  eartlily  pleasures,  a])- 
praised  them  at  their  proper  Hortih,  enjoyed, 
and  despised  th<'m.''  On  his  writing  table 
lay  a  volume  of  Macaulay's  Essays,  with  a  pas- 
sage marked,  which  perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in 
regarding  a.s  the  epitaph  which  the  present  Home 
Secretary  wmild  like  to  have  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb :  — 

And  history,  while,  for  the  warnius  of  vehement,  high, 
and  dariug  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet 
deliberately  pronounce  that  amimj;  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  nioj-e 
stainless,    and    none    a    more    splendid    name. 

For  the  moment  Savrola  was  weary  and  over- 
strained, and  asked  himself  what  was  tlie  good  of 
this  ceaseless  toil,  why  should  he  sacrifice  so  many 
things  that  make  life  easy  or  plea.sant.  His  answer, 
which  perhaps  is  JMr.  Winston  Ohurc.hill's  answer 
to-day,  "  A  people's  good.  That,  he  could  not  dis- 
guise fi-om   himself,   was  rather  the  direction   than   the 


the   motive   force, 


L^ause  of   his  etfort-s.      Ambition   was 
and  he  was  powerless  to  resist  it'    ;  — 

"Vehement,  high,  and  daring."  was  his  <^^'>!t  J'f  .  "jj'"'; 
The  life  he  lived  was  the  only  one  he  could  eve.  live, 
lie  mus'  go  on  to  the  end.  The  end  comes  often  earb 
o  such  men,  whose  spirits  are  so  wrought  that  they  knovv 
rest  only  in  action,  contentment  only  m  danger,  ami 
in    confusion    find    their   only    peace. 

Savrola    studies   the   stars    a,t    midnight    through    a 
telescope,    and   loses  himself   in   contemplation   of  ^the 


firmament  a  habit  which  the  Home  Secretary  <loes 
nob  seem '  to  have  cultivated.  The  day  after  The 
uassacre  the  newspapers  appeared  with  an  almost 
tuiform  condemnation   of  the   Government.      Ihe  tol- 


lowing   pa.ssar; 
The    FahUin, 


?  IS  characteristic  and  pertinent:  — 
the  .Siiii.^pof.  and  the  Risiiuj  Tide  had 
ilready'exTiausted  every  epithet  in  their  extensive  vocabu- 
laries on  other  and  less  important  incidentg.  Now  tha 
a  severe  fusilade  had  been  made  upon  the  citizens  and 
an  ancient  privilese  attacked,  they  were  reduced  to  com- 
parative moderation  as  the  only  outlet  for  their  feelings 
They  had  compared  the  Head  of  the  -State  so  often  and 
so  vividly  to  Nero  and  Iscariot,  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  wortliies,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  how 
they    could    deal    with    him    now. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  story  we  find 
that  Savrola,  like  Mr.  AVuiston  Churchill,  was  a  great 
authority  on  polo-jdaying :  this  won  him  the  heart  id' 
the  President's  military  secretary,  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  as  the  revolution  developed.  But  the 
chief  motive  of  the  story  lies  in  the  development  ot 
the  aft'air  between  Savrola  and  Lucile,  the  President'.s 
wife.  They  had  known  each  other  from  childhood, 
and  when  Savrola  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  hi,- 
ascendency  threatened  the  President's  rule,  the  idea 
was  suggested  that  Lucile  should  be  used  in  order  to 
ruin  Savrola.  .She  innocently  fell  into  the  trap,  and 
invited  liim  to  a  Statue  ball  in  order  to  help  her  hus- 
band by  finding  out  if  pos.sible  tlie  secrets  of  the 
popular  leader.  The  result  did  not  turn  out  as  an- 
ticipated. Lucile  and  Savrola  fell  mutually  in  love, 
and  instead  of  betraying  her  lover  to  her  hu.sband. 
she  went  a  long  way'  towards  betraying  the  husbaiid 
to  the  lover.  In  tlie  hope  of  saving  her  lover's  lifi- 
she  consented  to  meet  him  in  his  own  rooms,  but 
their  mutual  passion  broke  down  all  barriers  of  pru- 
dence, and  at  the  moment  of  a  rapturous  embrace 
the  door  opened  and  the  President  surprised  his  wife 
in    Savi^ola's  arras. 

In  the  chapter  describinu;  this  incident  we  under- 
stand how  Winston  Churchill  will  feel  if  it  should  lie 
his  lot  to  faci>  the  barrel  of  a  loaded  revolver.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  the  experience  will  never  befall  him, 
but  if  it  does  we  find  it  all  written  out  in  advance  as 
to  how  he  i^xpeets  to  feel  when  confronted  with 
sudden  death.  From  death  Savrola  was  saved  by  tin- 
.sudden  action  of  Lucile.  In  the  rough  and  tumble 
fight  that  followed  Savrola  obtained  possession  of  the 
revolver,  but  he  allowed  the  President  to  leave  the 
room  unhurt.  This,  however,  is  but  a  romantic  inci- 
dent necessary  to  attract  the  novel  reader;  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  action  of  the  Home  .Secretary.  Hut 
there  are  many  traits  in  .Savrola's  character  which  do 
recall  his  makier.  For  instance,  ue  find  the  ill-natur- 
ed criticisms  which  have  been  sliowered  upon  the 
Home  Se(-retarv  for  his  persistent  cultivation  of  the 
friend,=hip  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Smith  and  other  Coiiser- 
vntive  notables  all  fiiresltadowed  in  the  denunciations 
lavished  upon  Savrola  for  accepting  the  invitation  to 
the  State  ball,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
woi'.ian  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  When  he  was 
told  that  his  comrades  would  accuse  him  of  betraying 
the  cau.se  if  he  went  to  the  ball,  .Savrola  replied,  ''l 
have  no  doubt  that  .stupid  people  will  make  charac- 
teristic remarks,  bat  I  trust  none  iif  my  friends  will 
bore  me  by  repeating  them  to  me." 
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Hill  pcrlinps  tlii>  most  illiiiiiiiKitiii^  it-iiiurk  is  tliiut 
111  wliK-h  Ml'.  Wmsliui  (Inn  cliill.  clcsciibiiii;  the 
<li;iriii'tor  nf  Mori"!,  Savniln's  ciitliiiKiii.stic  friiiirl,  khvn 
''  lii.s  liinliIy-rtToiiKliI  lt'iii|ii'ranieiit  cxanticriilcil  <'\'('r.v 
iiinoil  iiii'l  |>:iiii  ;  lir  always  livotl  ill  tlu"  »pi>ciilativi'. 
and  li«  had  no  iniiiiiiriiiinf  nf  hinllhij  ri/HiVisiii." 
Tlu<  Koiiii'  Soricitarv  lias  ahvayx  lakoii  umid  earc 
novel-  to  oxpDso  liiiiiS4>lf  t»  t'liiit  atvii.sal.inii.  Tln' 
follmvinc  d<\scripti<in  nf  Snvrola  at  work  in  pivpara- 
tioii  for  :i  irrcal  spricli  iiia.v  l<i'  aliiio.sl  aiitoliio- 
;;rapliii'nl  ncscriliinc  Savrola,  Afr.  Winston  Oluircliill 
says  : 

The  liiiaiiiess  '>f  liviiit;  was  an  iiiterestini;  pnilileni.  Hia 
dpiHxh-  ho  had  made  i!i:iriy.  and  knew  that  iiotliiiiK  Kood 
i-an  he  olituined  withottt  effort.  These  iinproiiiptii  fents 
of  oratory  exintoi]  only  in  the  inin<i8  of  tlie  tintenerB:  the 
tfowerw    of    rlietorio    were    liotlioiise    plants. 

Wtiat  was  there  to  aii.v':'  Snoeessive  cigarettes  had  lieen 
nie'-haiiirally  i'<ii)stiinefl.  Amid  tlie  smoke  he  saw  a  perora- 
tion wliich  would  rnt  deep  into  tlie  liearts  of  a  rrowd ;  u 
hiKli  Ihouslit.  .(  line  liinile.  e.vpressed  In  tliat  ri>rreel 
diction  whicli  is  eonipreheiiailile  even  to  the  most  illite- 
rate, and  appeals  to  lite  most  simple;  Sf^nielliitn;  to  lift 
•heir  minds  from  the  material  cares  of  life  and  t^t  awaken 
aeiiliinent.  His  ide-trt  tieiraii  to  take  the  Tirin  of  words.  \** 
sronji  tlieuisc!\ej  into  acntcuces,  he  miiiuitired  t<j  hiiii- 
aelf:  the  rhythm  of  his  i>wii  Inii^iat^e  swayed  him;  in- 
stinctively he  :illiter;itod.  Tdeiis  succeefled  one  ;iiiother. 
as  a  8lre;im  flowa  swifllv  l>y.  .md  the  light  i  luiiigca  on  its 
waters.  Ho  seized  :i  iiice  of  p;iper  ajid  beKan  hurriedly 
to  pencil  notes.  Th:il  «;is  a  point;  c^mld  not  taiitoloirj' 
;iccentiiate  it?  He  scrihliled  down  ;i  nnicrh  sentence, 
scratched  it  out.  polished  it.  ;ind  wrote  it  in  asain.  Tlie 
sound  would  ple;iso  their  ears,  the  sense  improve  :iiid 
stimulate  their  mimls.  What  a  game  it  was!  His  hniin 
c<nitaine<i  the  cards  he  had  to  pl;ty,  the  world  the  stakes 
he   played   for. 

.\s  he  workeil.  the  hours  pasaeil  ;iw,-iy.  The  untasted 
food  crew  cohl  ii|v>ii  the  tilile  ;is  the  h;iiHl9  of  the  clock 
moved  slowly  roniiil.  niarkine  the  me;i»ure<l  tread  of 
time.  Presetitly  he  rose.  :ind.  completely  under  the  iiiHu- 
ence  of  his  own  thoimhis  ;ind  laiii;ii;i;;e.  Iieeran  to  p;ice 
the  room  with  short,  rapid  strides,  speakini;  to  himself 
in  a  low  voice  ami  with  sr6;il  emphasis  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  with  a  strange  violence  his  hand  desiendcd 
on  the  table.  It  w;is  the  end  of  the  speech  A  dozen 
sheets  of  notepaper.  covered  with  phrases,  facts,  ann 
tii^iires.    were    the    result    of    the    morninir'a    work. 

When  Savrola',-  Ljroal  >j)feoli  liad  Ikh-ii  prcpaicd. 
exactly  as  .Mr.  Winston  Cliiirdiiirs  spcochcs  have  so 
often  litHMi  pnpitr.Ml.  it  was  delivered  in  the  oity 
before  a  crowded  iiieotiiifj.  At  first  liis  liearers  were 
hostile.  l>tit  vvtro  ;ifternariU  swayed  liy  blie  naild  of 
tile  inajrician.  His  voice  was  even  and  not  loud,  Imt 
his  words  ccniveyed  an  impres.sioii  of  dauntless  resolu- 
tion. .\nd  then,  liaviiifi  ;iot  his  audience  in  hand,  he 
turned  his  powers  of  ridicule  upon  the  President  ;inil 
his  colleaj»ue.s.  K\ery  point  he  iiiiide  was  received 
with  cheers  and  laiitrhter.  Savrola  achieved  what 
Mr.  Winston  Ohiirchill  is  .ilwavs  s^triisgliiifi  after — 
not  always  with  siicce,<w.  Savrolii  possessed  a  grave, 
melodious  voice,  ro  which  tihe  Home  Secretary  can 
make  no  claim  ;  hut  the  following  summary  of  Sav- 
rola's  speech  might  he  applied  Hii.li<nit  tlie  alteration 
of  a  syllahle  to  iiiiiiy  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
efforts :  — 

For  more  than  three-uuarters  of  an  hour  he  discussed 
a(X"i,al  and  flnanci:il  reforms  Sound,  i)r,'M'ticaJ  common- 
sense  was  expressed  with  many  a  happ.v  inst;inc€,  many  ;i 
witty    analoiiy.    many    a    lofty    and    luminous    thought. 

-Vfter  having  worked  his  audienci'  of  7000  people 
up  to  tho  highe.st  pitch,  at  last  he  let  them  go.  The 
followinp;  is  the  kind  of  peroration  which  the  Home 
Secretary   does   his   hest   to   deliver:  — 

For  the  first  time  he  raised  his  voice,  and  in  :i  resonant, 
powerful,  penetrating  tone  which  thrilled  the  listenera. 
hegitii  the  peroration  of  his  speech.  The  effect  of  his 
change  of  manner  was  electrical.  Each  short  sentence 
was  followed  by  wild  cheering.  Tlie  excitement  of  the 
audience  became  indescribable.  Kveryone  was  carried 
away  by  it.  His  sentences  grew  longer,  more  rolling  and 
sonorous.  At  length  he  reached  the  hist  stage  of  those 
cuinnl:)'i\e    ncriod"    wliicb    'lile  .argument   on    ;irguinent.    as 


I'clion  on  Onsa  Ml  poinled  to  ;in  InevitHhIo  oonclusion. 
Tlio  people  Haw  it  coming,  and  'vheii  tho  l;ist  worils  fell 
I  hey    were    i:reetod    with    tliuiHlcrs    of    ;isHent. 

'Hie  pliysieal  elfwl  on  S:ivrola  was  verv  much  that 
of  the  physical  efifect  prodii<i«l  on  Mr.  WiiiHton 
Chiircliill  in  his  lonK«i  platf<iriii  spct'ches.  '■Savrola 
was  kiiiviiIsihI  hy  his  own  emotionH;  evury  pulse  in 
his  ImkIv  was  tlirohliiii^,  c-very  nerve  (|iiiverinti  ;  hi- 
streamed  with  pervpiralion  and  almost  i>as|)eil  for 
breath. "  Savrola  liuiireji  a.s  tjie  true  revohitionar.v 
hero.  He  w us  kept  workiiijj  all  ni(;ht  witlioiit  sleep. 
Tho  followiPK  pai«uiKe  explains  how  he  kept  himself 
HoiiiK,  'whioh  may  or  iiia.v  not  Im-  aiitohionrapliical  ; 
let  lis  hope  that  it  is  not,  for  a  atatesniaii  who  kept 
himself  K"inK  on  pot-enl  dnins  wliiuli  enahU'd  him  to 
dlspen.so  with  sleep  iiiijjlit  prove  hiiiiAelf  to  he  a  some- 
what  daiigeruiis    lloiiie   ,Secretar.v  :  — 

Rut  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  the  day  Savrolu  had  oo 
time  for  res*..  There  was  much  to  do,  and  like  all  men 
who  have  to  work  ;it  a  terrible  pressure  for  a  sliort 
period,  he  fell  back  on  the  resources  of  medicine.  Ifc 
went  to  ;i  little  cabinet  in  the  corner  of  tho  room  and 
P'uired  himself  out  :i.  potent  drug,  something  that  would 
dispense  with  sleep  and  give  him  fresh  energy  and  endur- 
ance. Then  he  8;tt  down  and  began  to  write  orders  .aJid 
instructions,  and  to  sign  a  pile  of  papers  he  had  brought 
with    him    from    the    Mayoralty. 

.(iidK<'d  purely  by  public  form,  there  .seems  t<i  lie  a 
very  close  resemlilaiice  hiitween  Uie  philosopliy  of 
Savrola   ;iiid  the    |)hilo.sopliy   of   the   Home   Secretary. 

The  descriptions  of  the  revolution  arc  worked  out 
with  the  realism  of  the  man  who  himself  has  seen 
war. 

He  thus  starts  his  story  of  the  outbreak.  liiicile, 
the  President's  wife,  has  taken  refiiKe  with  ijavrola, 
waiting    and     walc.hiiijj: 

And  then  suddenly  the  hells  began  to  ring  all  over  the 
city  with  quick,  imp:ttienl  strokes.  There  waa  the  sound 
of  a  fiLr-ofl  bugle-c;i.ll  ;iiid  ;i  dull  reiM>rt  —  the  boom  of  an 
;ilarm-gun.  The  tumult  grew;  the  roll  of  a  drum  heating 
the  osscmO/;/  was  he;ird  ;it  the  end  of  the  street;  con- 
fused shouting  and  cries  rose  from  m.uiy  quarters.  .\t 
length  one  sound  w;is  he;ird  which  put  an  end  to  all 
doiibts--f«p,  tap,  lap,  like  the  subiliied  sUtnuutng  of  many 
wooden    boxes  -the    noise    of    ilistant     musketry. 

The    re\olulion    had    begun. 

The  making  of  the  barricades  and  the  alternate- 
ciipture  and  reciiptnre  of  the  street  defences  occupy 
.several  chapters.  Hm  the  end  i«  m-ver  for  a  moment 
in  doubt.  The  President  is  killed,  the  city  passes 
into  the  luiiids  of  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Then, 
iis  niinht  be  expected  from  one  of  Mr.  Winston 
ChiirctiiU's  temperament,  the  seamy  side  of  the  revo- 
lution begins  to  appear.  Phc  leaders  of  an  anarchist 
jrroiip  attempt  to  usurp  authority  ;  they  insist  upon 
the  sliootiii;^  of  hostages  in  case  the  fleet  fires  upon 
the  (lity.  ami  Siivrola.  to  save  the  revolution  from 
tlnit  flisgrace.  arranges  for  the  Hight  of  the  hostages, 
with  the  result  thai  his  own  arrest  is  ordered,  and  he 
escapes  with  his  lad.v  love.  ["'or  the  sake  of  the 
novel-reading  public  the  author  adds  an  epilogue, 
in  which  .Savrola  and  his  wife  come  back  with  peace 
and   prosperity  to   the  Republic  of  Laurania. 

I  have  cjjiled  att-ention  to  his  Itook  l>ecaiise  there 
wo  have  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  making,  his 
crude  ohservations,  his  Iwyish  imaginings,  his  ilreams 
of  what  may  happen,  his  attempts  to  realise  the 
feelings  of  both  sides  in  a  jireat  revolutionary  dis- 
pute". The  story  in  its  det;iils  reads  like  a  curious 
foreshadowing  of  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  which 
took  place  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  book  was 
written  ;  hut  the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
hook  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  tiiat  in  '"  Savrola  '  we 
have  the  mind  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  laid  hare. 
This  is  how  his  mind  would  work  in  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  he  m;iy  he  placed,  and  in  some  of 
which    he    has    already    lieen    placed. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


Judgment  was  given  in  the  Full  Court  ou  tbe  12th 
inst.,  nn  the  appeal  by  plaintiffs  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  Xational  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australa- 
sia Limited  against  the  Australian  Widows'  Fund 
Life  Assurance  Society  Limited.  Tbe  claim  in 
the  original  action  was  for  £5000.  which  it 
was  contended  the  Widows'  Fund  Society  owed 
to  the  National  Mutual  Association  of  Austra- 
lasia, under  a  policy  of  re-assurance  upon  tbe 
life  of  Patrick  Moran.  The  Association  had  paid 
this  amount,  and  the  Widows'  Fund  Sociiety  set  up 
the  defence  to  the  claim  against  it,  that  the  policy 
was  void  owing  to  the  propo.-ral  containing  certain 
false  statements  by  the  assured  to  one  of  the  medical 
referees.  At  tbe  hearing  beture  the  Chief  Justice 
and  a  jury,  tbe  .iury  baring  found  generally  for  the 
Widows'  Fund  Society,  a  verdict  was  entered  for  it, 
with  costs.  The  plaintiff  Association  appealed  on 
the  ground  that  on  an  afiirmatire  ans\yer  to  tbe 
question  (one  of  seventeen  submitted  to  the  jury) — 
"  Did  the  plaintiff  Association,  on  becoming  satis- 
fied of  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  executrix  of 
Patrick  Moran's  estate,  and  on  paying  tbe  same,  act 
reasonabl.v  and  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  honest  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion  to  settle  such  claim,  so  as  to 
bind  the  defendant  Society,  if  it  in  fact  has  any 
such  discretion?'' — the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  It  was  also  set  up  that  tbe  judgment  was 
wrong  in  law. 

Tbe  Full  Court,  by  a  majority,  Mr.  Justice  Hodges 
and  Mr.  Ju.stice  Hood,  found  for  the  appellant  Asso- 
ciation.   Mr.    Justice   A'Beckett    dissenting. 

The  appeal  was  allowed,  with  costs.  Judgment 
was  entered  for  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association 
of  Australasia  for  £5000,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
from  February  9.  1910,  with  costs,  except  as  to  i.ssues 
upon  which  defendants  succeeded,  which  were  to  be 
set   off. 


A  fire  broke  out  early  on  tbe  16tb  inst.  in  a  six- 
story  brick  warehouse  in  Clarence-street,  S.vdney, 
occupied  by  Smith,  Copeland  and  Co.,  tent  and  tar- 
paulin warehousemen  and  manufacturers;  Dawson 
Brothers,  bat  manufacturers:  and  Atkins  and  Mc- 
Quitty,  printers.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men, the  building  was  gutted,  and  tbe  total  damage 
is   e.stimated    at    between    £15,000    and    £20,000. 

The  South  British  Insurance  Company  Liniited's 
premium  income  for  the  year  ended  August.  1911,  w  as 
£353,240,  against  £336,542  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months;  and  as  interest  and  rents  were  £35,027,  tbe 
total  income  of  the  office  for  twelve  months  was 
£388,267.  Deducting  from  the  premium  income  losses 
and  expenses,  an  underwriting  surplus  of  £62,148 
remains.  A  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years 
is  as  follows,  and  shows  the  last  two  years  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory:  — 


Aug., 

Aug.. 

Aug.. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Premium    income,    net 

310,436 

336,542 

353,240 

Losses 

185,203 

197,319 

187.832 

Expenses    

96.225 

94,824 

103,260 

Underwriting    surplus 

29,008 

44,399 

62,148 

The  funds  for  the  Oompanv  are  now  as  follow:  — 
Capital  paid-up,  £100,000;  reserve  fund,  £380,000; 
reinsurance  reserve  fund,  £150,000:  and  undivided 
profits,  £24,598.  Adding  reserve  for  undivided  losses, 
£76,299.  and  minor  items,  the  balance-sheet  total  is 
£780,015. 
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OFFICES  : 

MELBOURNE— 60   Market   Street. 
SYDNEY— 74  Pitt.  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  .Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOB  ART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON— 77  CornhiU,  E.C. 

WALTER   TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 

THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

BeSERVE  LIABIllir.  £100,000;  GUARANTEE  FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-  Edward  Facning,  Esq  ,  Chairmin  W. 
H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Donald  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.LJL : 
R.  O,  MOutcheon,  Esq.,  M  L.A.  ;  Stewart  >Io/.rtlmr,  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  it  empowered   by   special    Act  o(    Parliament  t* 
perform  all  classes  ot  trustee  business.        JOEL  FOX.  Mansger. 
C    T    MARTIN,  Assistant  Manaeer. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS. 

locorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c.,  &c. 

ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS.  MELBOURNE. 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Bonrke-street.  Melhouriie.  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  serious  fire  on  Sunday,  the  1.5th  inst. 
At  about  8  a.m.  the  special  service  fireman  saw  smoke 
wafting  from  the  ceiling.,  and  found  that,  the  switch- 
board on  one  side  of  the  stage  had  ignited,  and  the 
flames  were  licking  at  the  ceiling.  Several  canvas 
screens  were  hanging  from  the  flies  near  the  switch- 
board, and  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  fireman 
the  stage  would  within  a  few  minutes  have  been  a 
mass  of  flames.  A  strong  brigade  force,  under  chief 
oflfioer  Mr.  H.  B.  Lee,  arrived  promptly,  and  the  fire 
was  extiiiiiuished  in  a  few  minutes.  The  platform 
and  ceiling  were  only  slightly  charred,  but  damage 
to  the  extent  of  about  £300  wa.^  done  to  the  .switch- 
board. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or    Novels    at    the 
rate    of    Is.    4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the   order    along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.   II.). 

Liberty,   l'rot;ress  ;nid  Labour  (Wliittier). 

'I'lic  rieiisiires  uf  Hope  (Cainpl>ell). 

St.   Georjic  and   tlio   Dragon. 

Jolin  Drydt'ii. 

Cliaucer's  CanU-rbiirv   Tales. 

Paradise  Lo^t   (I't.    II.). 

Childe  Harold  (I't.   II.). 

W.  Ciillen  IJryant. 

William  C  iwpcr. 

I'i*nis   for  SflioolriMiin   and   S^'luilar   i  I't .    1.). 

Tennyson's  In  Menioriani.   and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet   Letter. 

-Mdersydo. 

(iuy   i'ankes. 

Tartarin  ot  Tarascon. 

Tlio  Kiltli  Konn  1)1'  St.  Dominic's. 

Cliailcs  D'Malley. 

.•^torics  <it   Sevastopol. 

Noomi.  the  Hrigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Los  Mi.serables  (Cosette). 

.\lso 
Macaulay's  History  of  England. 


We  can   also   supply   the   following;    books,  strongly  bound   in    limp   green   cloth    covers 
at  4d.  each,  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


Shake.=ipeare's  "  Hamlet." 

Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V." 

Shakespeare's 

Shakesneare's 

Sli:ike.speare's 

.Shakespeare's 

Shalievpea£e's 

Lamb's 

Scott's 


Henry  VIIL" 
Merclian;  of  Venice.' 
Twellth    Night." 
The  Tempest." 
.Julius  C'rt'sar." 

Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

Marmion." 


.'Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatna." 


Word>worth'.s  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Macaiday's    ■'  I,ays    of    .\ncient    Rome  "    and 

Other    Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold  :   His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Hnrns'   Pnem>.    Selections. 

Tennyson's   "  In  Memoriam.''  and  Other   Poems 
Poems  f(ir  Schoolninm  ami  Scholar  (Pf     III.) 
Poems  for  Schoolrnnm  and  Scholar  (Pt.   IV.'). 
Hymns  that  Have   Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonic 

Sol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

''The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantngc,  whcu  yuu  wrile  lo  an  advertiser,  please  nicntion  the  Review  ul  Reviews. 


keriew   nf  Hevietts,   1/llJli. 


Charming   Books  for  Children. 


Very  Stronjly  Bound  in  Clotli  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.  EACH. 


Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  the 
chief  jnvs  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most 
The  reading  nf  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child' 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  t 
good  readinj;.  and  they  will  ever  linld  fast  to 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  b 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  ne  feel 
post  it  to  us  with  the  anionnt.  and  vour  add 
charge  1-JO  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid; 
posted.  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order 
added  in  latter  case. 


ir  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
s  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
he   word.     Cultivate   in    vour   rhildreii    »    love   of 

wliatsoev<T  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
undle  of  tlwse  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
re  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out.  and 
ross.      Should   you    buy    oO    of   these    books,    w© 

if  12.  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid  :  single  copies, 
.   postal    note,    or   cheque.      Exchange    must   be 
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